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MUSIC AS AN ART AND A BUSINESS 
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ee) N the hearts of the millions who are the American nation no 
1 Gee) art transcends the art of music. 
It has gained adherents faster and in greater numbers than 
any of the sister arts. 

Of no other art is it possible to say, as can be said of music, 
that in virtually every family there is at least one person who has become 
its votary. 

But it is no longer possible to speak of music solely as an art. 

As an art alone it could not reach these millions whose benison it is. 
Only because music has also become a business—substantial, far-reaching, 
far-seeing, and guided by the most practical idealism—has it ceased to be 
the plaything of coteries and of cults and become a colossal national heri- 
tage. 

Music as an art may be said to be the great anodyne of life. As a busi- 
ness it is a public service institution that represents the best accomplish- 
ments of democracy. 

There is no severing the two. The universality of the one has been made 
possible, and continues in ever widening influence, by virtue of the other. 

What wouid the music of America be, if everything that relates to its 
business organization were to be withdrawn from it? If managers aban- 
doned the field? If piano makers and talking machine manufacturers 
closed their factories? If the houses selling musical instruments and 
printed music went out of business? If the salaries and fees that are now 
devoted to the production, publication, distribution, promotion and per- 
formance of music in its innumerable ramifications were to be cut off or 
turned into other channels? 

Music, the art, would be set back hundreds of years, though no calamity 
could actually destroy its divine essence. 

Music, as the nation knows it today—is of necessity as much a matter 
of business as it is of art. A business so highly organized, so specialized, 
so built up on the lessons of a century and more of experimentation, that 
its administration is no place for the tyro, the gambler or the bungler. 

It is a business that must have ideals commensurate with those of the 
art. With these ideals must go acumen of no common order. 


* * * * * 


HE art of music goes back to tke night of time. No savage tribe is 
utterly without it. Perhaps there were tunes, certainly there were 
thythms, before there were spoken words. Rude melodies were the lan- 
guage of the emotions in days when a written language was still remote. 
The songs of birds, the sighing of the winds, the sound of the sea, the 
melodious murmur of brooks and the patter of rain, the very rhythm of 
man’s own heart beats, together with the inborn tendency of the race to 
dance, all conspired to make music inevitable. 

How the art has developed from its first calls and pipings, its primitive 
drum beats and chantings, is one of the marvels of all time. There is no 
need now to trace the history of its gradual anthesis, how the ancient 
Hebrews took elements of it with them into Judea, after sitting at the feet 
of the wise Egyptians; how Pythagoras, the Greek, brought to it the ques- 
tionings of science and his people’s passion for symmetry; how the early 
Christian church evolved and perpetuated the modes which many cen- 
turies have not stripped of an austere and haunting beauty; how first Italy, 
then France, then Germany and subsequently all of the civilized world, 
founded great schools that have marked milestones in music’s never fal- 
tering advance. 

We live not in the yesterdays of music, but in the art’s great and re- 
sounding today. 

It is a day when music is international in a sense and to a degree that 
nothing else is international, save that one element of our modern life 
with which it is indissolubly linked—business. 

There are nationalistic trends today, as there have been in the past. 
Indeed, national consciousness in music is perhaps more consistently as- 
serted in musical production now than at any time in a hundred years or 
more. 

But whether the output be Slavic, or Germanic, or Celtic or Gallic—or 
downright Yankee—in its character, the whole world listens with ears 
eager for but one thing, its musical quality. 

There is talk of this and of that in the art—of “pure” music, of classi- 
cism, of romanticism, of realism, of impressionism, of expressionism, of 
futurism and all the rest—but that is like talking of styles in clothes. 

Music, in common with its sister arts and far more utilitarian things, 
has had its manners and its cycles, but its essence has remained unchanged. 

Since the primordial dawn it has spoken in tone for mankind what no 
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words would ever say. Out of it, art has erected a wonderfully complex 
edifice. Marvelous symphonic ensembles, opera performances of dazzling 
appeal, chamber music programs of insinuating and aristocratic charm, 
choral and organ surges like those of the immemorial sea, and all the re- 
finements and emotional subtleties of the recitals of greatly gifted instru- 
mentalists and singers, are but varying expressions of the same seraphic 
spirit, born of the endless yearning for beauty and of the consolation beauty 
brings. 

As an art, music neyer has held such opportunities as today. Creative 
and interpretative artists ‘alike may have a world at their feet. The thirst 
for new experiences in music increases faster than it can be sated. Eager- 
ness to hear old works revivified and intensified through the personalities 
of new expositors is forever unslaked. 

Standards are high—competition is staggering—mediocrity strives vain- 
ly to hold a place against genius—but success, more than ever before, at- 
tends those who have qualities or equipment beyond the usual. It is here 
that the business of music steps in. 

What might otherwise be a chaotic welter is reduced to order. 

The inevitable rule of the survival of the fittest is not to be set aside, 
even by the most sapient management. The dictates of supply and de- 
mand prevail. But both supply and demand are guided and in some meas- 
ure controlled. 

The ship has a rudder and there is a pilot at the helm. 


* * * x * 


USIC has never made headway as an art without some form of busi- 
ness control. 

What else, in the last analysis, was the system of patronage which pre- 
vailed in the era preceding our present commercial one? 

Princely dilettanti, for their own prestige and acclaim, footed the bills. 
They were, in a true sense, the entrepreneurs of their day. 

Sometimes they treated composers and players well. Sometimes they 
forced them to do service as menials. Beethoven called Lobkowitz a rascal. 
But without the funds they provided, how would the flame have been kept 
burning on the altar of the muse? 

Whence would have come the masterpieces of Haydn, of Mozart, of Beet- 
hoven and all the race of composers from Lully’s day to Handel? 

How remarkable the change since Beethoven’s day in the status of the 
musician! How much more independent he stands! 

Modern management has taken music out of the hands of self-interested 
aristocrats and placed it within the reach of every mother’s son and daugh- 
ter. 

There is no more honorable profession, none more respected. 

Modern instrument-makers have made it possible for every home to de- 
velop its own musical talent. Modern teaching, modern conservatories and 
the modern press—operating, all of them, on business principles—are sup- 
plementing, guiding, developing and keeping informed those to whom some- 
thing of the divine art has been granted. 

All of its ramifications considered, including manufacturing, publication, 
teaching and management, as well as composition and public performance, 
it is quite possible to regard music, today, as the most important single 
industry in America—as it is the most important single art. 

Its future growth is beyond calculation, or even speculation. 

To consider but one phase of this development, the time doubtless is com- 
ing when there will be ten symphony orchestras and ten opera houses in 
this country for every one we now have. 

Problems of financing, as yet unsolved, must be worked out by men no 
whit less able than the heads of great steel or oil corporations. Ways must 
be found to make recitals more profitable for artists and managers alike, 
and this doubtless will involve revolutionary changes in bookings. Radio, 
and similar developments as yet undreamt of, must be harnessed in such 
a way as to increase the demand for music given by the artist in person, 
the instrumental ensemble or the operatic organization, instead of in any 
way conflicting with it or detracting from it. New methods of overcoming 
travel waste must be devised, and at the same time more must be done to 
give the musicians of every locality a larger and more remunerative share 
in that locality’s professional musicel, activities. ‘ : 

The business of music-giving must be (dnd inevitably: will bé): farther 
stabilized. Only then will the art reach those ultimate haights which tower 
beyond the great peaks of its past, and thas achieve the. destiny ‘which the 
most far-seeing prophet is powerless to ‘foretell, though it gléanis with 
golden promise for all mankind. 
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NEW MUSIC STRUCTURES ARE PART OF AMERICA’S ART GROWTH 

1, Proposed New Aeolian Hall in New York, to Be Erected at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-F ourth Street as a Home for Music; 2, Music and Industrial Arts High School Projected for 
New York, on a Site Adjoining the Jerome Park Reservoir, Under the Auspices of the City; 3, New Steinway Hall on West Fifty-Seventh Street, New York, Which Contains 
an Auditorium for Intimate Concerts; 4, the New Garden Theater in St. Louis, Opened This Year, Where Opera, Ballet and Drama Are Given Before Large Outdoor Audiences ; 
5, Interior View of the New Washington Auditorium, Showing the Large Organ, Scene of Opera Performances and Concerts; 6, Mecca Auditorium in New York, Which Is 
Providing an Additional Hall for Major Orchestral and Other Musical Programs This Winter; 7, Sketch of the Remodeled Milwaukee Auditorium, Which Contains Several 
Audience Rooms Fitted for Concerts; 8, Concert Shell on Belle Isle, Detroit, Dedicated Last Summer with Outdoor Concerts by the Detroit Symphony 


HE course of American musical empire has taken an even 
higher trend in the year just passed. A 


succession of new 


It almost seems as if everything were new today! 
New, vast structures have been built. 


There are thousands 


There are more music printing estab- 


lishments, and organization is tending toward our winning the record for 


the world’s export trade of musical instruments. 


New copyright laws, new 


concert managers, recently organized musical societies, orchestras, opera 
‘ompanies and many scholarship funds are in the procession which indi- 


‘ates a musical renascence. 
music week celebrations this year. 

Native operas had their first hearings 
and works of American composers have 
een performed. Schools have _ intro- 
iced music courses and granted credits 
or outside work, while the administra- 
ive forces of cities throughout the coun- 
‘ry are making music a municipal affair. 


Many cities had their first festivals and first 





A study in the growth of musical 
resources, with statistics compiled from 
the latter half of 1924 up to the present 
date, reveals an astonishing increase. 
New concert halls, for example, among 
them Mecca Auditorium and Chickering 
and Steinway Halls in New York, are 
springing up from coast to coast. 


Among those already built or planned 
are the Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Auditorium in Kansas City, as well as 
a conservatory to be built there; a new 
memorial auditorium, with a capacity 
of 3000 for Salina, Kan., a $1,500,000 
hall in Memphis, Tenn., one in Chat- 
tanooga, a $3,000,000 Joslyn Memorial 
Art Building in Omaha, the Ebell Club 
Auditorium in Long Beach, Cal., Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge’s chamber music audi- 
torium at the Capital, a new Masonic 
Temple to be built in Albany at a cost 
of $2,000,000, the new Garden Theater 
in St. Louis, where opera has already 
been given, the Scottish Rite Temple 
in San Jose and a large building re- 
modeled for musical purposes in Mil- 
waukee. 

Besides the three new concert halls 
in New York, which indicate the uptown 
trend of musical activities in the metro- 
polis, the Aeolian Company is planning 
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a $12,000,000 structure. The Civie Art 
and Music center in New York, planned 
by City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer 
and the Mayor’s Music Committee is to 
be erected on a 200-acre site east of the 
Jerome Park Reservoir. In connection 
with this, it is expected, there will be 
both indoor and outdoor theaters where 
free concerts and opera will be given. 

A glance into the trade conditions 
of the past year discloses a mammoth 
increase in music stores, attributed by 
some authorities to the development of 
the radio business. While the demand 
for sheet music and phonograph records 
has been somewhat influenced by the new 
musical medium, nevertheless publishers 
are confident of a return to the former 
sales, since there is a rising tendency 
among radio owners to supplement the 
musical répertoire which they gain by 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Nation-Wide Development of Musical Resources Reaches Climax in 1925 
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San Francisco’s Proposed War Memorial, to Contain an Opera Auditorium 


[Continued from page 3] 





means of radio with records and music 
for permanent use. 

Another significant increase is that 
of the music printing industry. The 
Department of Commerce of the United 
States announced that, according to sta- 
tistics compiled. at the last census of 
manufacturers, the 109 establishments 
engaged primarily in music printing and 
publishing reported a_ total output 
valued at $14,600,973. The rate of in- 
crease as compared with the statement 
of 1921, the previous census year, was 
four and one-tenth per cent. In addi- 
tion, music is printed and published to 
some extent by establishments engaged 
primarily in other branches of the print- 
ing and publishing industry. 


New Opera Groups Founded 


Several new opera companies have 
sprung into being during the past year. 
The San Diego Opera Company was 
scheduled for a short fall season from 
Oct. 8 to Oct. 15. There is a tentative 
we for a grand opera circuit including 

ortland and Seattle to be given by the 
Civic Opera Association of San Fran- 
cisco. The Atlanta Light Opera Com- 
pany recently had a pets season, 
and Atlanta subscribed $50,000 for mu- 
nicipal opera. 

The new California Grand Opera Com- 
pany, under Gaetano Merola, is affiliated 
with the San Francisco Civic Opera. 
The Toledo Opera Company, under 
Joseph Sainton, has much promise for 
the future. The Civic Opera Company 
in New York, under the auspices of the 
Mayor’s Music Committee and the direc- 
tion of Josiah Zuro is perhaps the most 
elaborate of the new companies. For it 
many thousands of dollars were spent 
in the construction of permanent scenes 
for future outdoor productions in New 
York under municipal guidance. 

There are many new musical societies 
throughout the country. In New York 
there is the Guild of ,Vocal Teachers, 
founded by Mme. Anna’ E. Ziegler for 
the purpose of standardizing vocal 
methods. Nor is this guild confined in 
its activities to New York City but is 
initiating branches from coast to coast. 

The National Music League is another 
society which is rapidly increasing its 
activities, assisting young artists to get 
their start in the career which will be 
their life work. On the Pacific Coast 
there is the Academy of Teachers, and a 
modernist society with Arthur Bliss at 
the head. 

Concert managers throughout the 
country are planning a new organiza- 
tion. At the annual meeting of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association 
in June it was stated that “plans are 
forming for another organization with 
a membership truly representative of the 
stable and representative elements in 
the field of concert management.” Plans 
are being made to divide the country into 
regional organizations to replace the 
national association. 


Educational Standards Raised 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music and Allied Arts had its in- 
augural meeting in Rochester this year. 
with Kenneth M. Bradley, director of 
Bush Conservatory, as president and 
it aims to create a_ standardizing 
agency. The organization will be 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation of 
New York. It also outlined a course 


for credit in the schools. There is also a 


movement under way today for a Na- 
tional Music School to be governed by 
the Board of Regents, with an initial 


campaign for endowment of 500 pupils. 

The appointment of a municipal music 
director in Birmingham, Ala., last 
spring, when Fred Wiegand was chosen 
for this office, was of interest to many 
other cities, which have written to Bir- 
mingham for suggestions that they may 
do likewise. Many cities of the United 
States also celebrated their first Na- 
tional Music Week this year. This con- 
stant nationalization of music is doing 
much for the progress of the art and 
the artist. 

Credit is due to the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, under its new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, for 
inaugurating many new movements for 
the advancement of American music. 

Not only has this organization been 
an aid to artists individually but to the 
musical education of the country as a 
whole. Its biennial convention held in 
Portland in June brought prize composi- 
tions, new operas and symphonies and 
artists to the fore. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, while not primarily a musical 
society, has a department devoted to 
music and is combining its effort with 
those of the National Music League in 
securing recitals for worthy young 
artists. 

An interesting rule is that recently 
passed in San Francisco whereby the 
Board of Education requires all pupils 
to attend two symphony concerts each 
season. This shows that legislative en- 
actments are beginning to influence the 
course of music. 

Many combinations have been made 
during the past year for bigger develop- 
ments in musical industries. Prominent 
among these are the Brunswick pur- 
chase of the Aeolian records; the com- 
bined libraries of Tams and Witmarks, 
two of the oldest music publishing houses 
in New York; the purchase by Harold 
Flammer of the business of Luckhart 
and Belder and numerous other mergers. 


Copyright Laws Revised 


The revision of copyright laws for 
protection of composers is one of the 
biggest steps taken thus far by the gov- 
ernment in helping the musical growth 
of the country. Its value is not confined 
merely to composers but publishers, au- 
thors, film producers, broadcasters and 
many other groups. Gene Buck, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers took a 
prominent part in the conference. 

Pecuniary aids to the American musi- 
cians, not already mentioned, include the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, the Caruso Fellowship, the 
Bearns Trust Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Operatic Foundation at 
Stony Point, N. Y.; the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, Mu Phi Epsilon scholarships, the 
Pulitzer awards and numerous festival 
prizes such as those of the North Shore 
Festival and the Portland Biennial, and 
the awards made in schools by the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. Finally, the 
Berkshire Festival, with its annual 
awards by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, which 
has been transplanted to Washington, 
D. C., where a new chamber music audi- 
torium is being erected, serves the pro- 
gress of music. 


Orchestras Established 


New symphony orchestras, new operas 
and first performances are many. In 
the field of orchestra, for example, one 
finds many organizations formed in the 
past year. The Milwaukee Civic Or- 
chestra Association has been successful 
in its initial attempt to enlarge the civic 





program. The City Council has ap- 
propriated $5,000 already to cover the 
tirst half of the 1925-26 season and an 
equal amount is forthcoming. Under 
the direction of Carl Eppert, conductor, 
eight pairs of concerts are given, sup- 
ported by $25,000 in subscriptions, be- 
sides the $10,000 from the city. 

The Omaha and Portland Symphony 
orchestras have greatly broadened their 
activities this year and are now to be 
classed among the leading organizations 
of their kind, with Sandor Harmati and 
Willem van Hoogstraten, respectively, 
scheduled to conduct their coming 
seasons. 

An interesting experiment is that of 
the Hartford Symphony, organized in 
February. The concert series are given 
with resident conductors sharing the 
honors of the baton. The competition 
has not only led to improved conductor- 
ship but also has set an example to other 
cities which are contemplating a similar 
policy. 

Lima, Ohio, now boasts a new sym- 
phony orchestra, conducted by Charles 
L. Curtiss, and San Diego has organized 
a civic orchestra under Nino Marcelli. 
Word comes also of the good work of 
the new Phoenix Orchestral Society un- 
der Franz Darvas and the municipal 
forces in Sacramento under Franz Dicks. 
In New York there is Capt. Paul Henne- 
berg’s orchestra of sixty women, which 
recently made a_ successful début in 
Central Park, and has become known 
as the New York Women’s Symphony. 
The Festival Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, conducted by Charles d’Al- 
bert, has also been incorporated of late. 

Among new American operas which 
had their first performance during the 
past year may be mentioned Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Garden of My- 
stery” and “The Sunset Trail”; Frank 
Patterson’s “The Echo,” and “Fah-Yen- 
Fah,” by Templeton Crocker and Joseph 
D. Redding, given in Monte Carlo in 
February. American works scheduled 
for this season include Cadman’s “Witch 
of Salem” and W. Franke Harling’s 
“Light from St. Agnes.” John Alden 


Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers,” a ballet, is 
scheduled for performance by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company this season, 
among many other novelties. Space 
prohibits mention of many prize works 
for orchestra produced last year. — 

The number of new cities which joined 
in the celebration of National Music 
Week this year was phenomenal. 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S correspondents in 
many cities and towns from coast to 
coast reported a growth of the move- 
ment and also revealed the fact that the 
week had had permanent effect in the 
decision of municipal governments to 
make annual music appropriations. 
This has been backed by further statis- 
tics compiled recently by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
which shows that the annual govern- 
ment expenditure during the past year 
amounted to $1,254,481 for municipal 
music and $3,621,009 for public school 
music. These figures are the result of 
a questionnaire to which 762 leading 
cities replied. 

The organization of more Eisteddfods 
throughout the West is another interest- 
ing feature of the growth of music dur- 
ing the year 1924-25, but unfortunately 
the subject is without bounds. One 
could go on forever enumerating new 
works or euvlogizing upon the tremendous 
civic appropriations of many small 
towns. The introduction of music into 
many hospitals and asylums as a heal- 
ing power is still another topic of inter- 
est. The psychological benefit of music 
has been tried in many prominent in- 
stitutions such as the Rome State 
School. ; 

Between the radio and civic appro- 
priation, there is scarcely a musicless 
square mile in the country and the art 
of melody is gradually winning its way 
into the category of primary necessi- 
ties. In fact, there are some persons 
who would rather hear a Brahms sym- 
phony at any hour than to eat! It re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination to 
foresee a music month in a few years 
and civic opera echoing from coast to 
coast. HELEN M. MILLER. 





Flisabeth Rethberg Opens Her Fourth 
Season in America with Western T our 
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LISABETH RETHBERG, who this 

autumn will begin her fourth season 
as a leading soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and who has made her first tour 
of cities in the Far West in concert this 
fall, comes of a musical lineage. 

Her ancestors were well-to-do land 
owners, and both parents were cultured 
and musical. She was the youngest of 
four children. As singing and playing 
the best music was a daily recreation 
of the family, young Elisabeth tried to 
improvise on the piano at the age of 
four. 


Although her parents considered her 
then much too young to study the piano, 
once, during their absence, she coaxed 
her elder brother to teach her the musi- 
cal notation. 

Without help she now attempted to 
work at music, and learned the easier 
compositions of Bach and Schumann. 
When she gave proof that she was ready 
to have her efforts at the piano properly 
directed, she was given music lessons by 
her parents. 

Her mother was endowed with a beau- 
tiful voice and used to sing the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms _ and 
others. To the surprise of all, at the 
age of seven, young Elisabeth sang the 
“Winter Journey” of Schubert with such 
maturity as was surprising in a child. 


Entered Conservatory 


To develop her naturally beautiful 
voice, she entered the Royal Conserva- 
tory in Dresden at the age of seventeen. 

Since her voice did not develop as she 
instinctly felt it should, she now pro- 
ceeded to analyze, for herself by what 
means it might be developed to its full- 
est extent. From the time she was 
eighteen, Mme. Rethberg used those 
specific ways of training her voice which 
she herself discovered to be most ade- 
quate. 
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It did not occur to her at this time 
to make music a profession. She studied 
music as part of her general education. 
Thus, she herself, as we!l as her parents, 
were completely taken by surprise, when 
one day at a social gathering, Fritz 
Reiner, then conductor of the Dresden 
Opera, heard her sing and insisted she 
should sing for the intendant of the 
opera. She was immediately engaged 
and thus became a member of one of 
the foremost opera houses in the world 
at the age of nineteen. 


Engaged for New York 


Her reputation drew the attention of 
the Metropolitan Opera direction. In 
1922-1923 Mme. Rethberg was engaged 
for five years, to sing leading réles with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Re- 
ceived with acclaim as “Aida,” Mme. 
Rethberg’s great versatility was soon 
seen in such roéles as: Aida, Sieglinde, 
Butterfly, Nedda, Mathilde, Eva and 
Agathe. 

Mme. Rethberg is known in Central 
Europe, as concert and oratorio artist, 
and when in the spring of 1925 she gave 
her first song recital in New York, she 
scored a considerable triumph. Mme. 
Rethberg sang in the Ninth Symphony 


under Mengelberg and in the “St. 
Matthew” and “St. John Passion” of 
Bach. 


This spring she had an enthusiastic 
reception on the occasion of her London 
début at Covent Garden. 

Her assumption of the réles of Aida 
and Cio-Cio-San at London’s historic 
opera house won the most cordial com- 
ment from critics and public. 

Following her return to the United 
States in the last summer, Mme. Reth- 
berg and her husband, Albert Doman, 
with their party went to spend a brief 
vacation in the wilds of Estes Park, 
Colo. The soprano, who is fond of out- 
door sports such as riding and ski-ing 
was delighted with America’s westerr 
scenery. After a vacation of a numbe! 


of weeks, Mme. Rethberg went to the 


Pacific Coast on her concert tour. 
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1492- QUEEN ISABELLA PAWNS HER 
JEWELS TO FINANCE TOUR OF SCOTTI 
| OPERA COMPANY TO THE INDIES — | 
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1776/2 - W.J.HENDERSON, THEN A SOME- 
WHAT YOUTHFUL CRITIC, INTIMATES THAT AS 
A FLAUTIST WASHINGTON IS A FAIR- TO 
MIDOLING GENERAL. 
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1492 = COLUMBUS SCOTTI DISCOVERS 
THE NEW CONTINENT OF THE BANJO, 
UKELELE AND LAUGHING SAXOPHONE, 


Drawings by George Hager 
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1607 =IN COMPETITION WITH ITALIAN 
COMPANY, CAPT. JOHN SMITH AND POCOHON- 
TAS GIVE FIRST INDIAN OPERA- 


An Outline of History; How AmericalAcquired Its Music 
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Isabella to Whiteman 
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1776= GEORGE WASHINGTON, TO INSPIRE 
HIS MEN, PLAYS HIS FLUTE WHILE 

| CROSSING THE DELAWARE >— a 
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1841 - MANAGEMENT INTRODUCED — 
LRT. BARNUM ‘CIRCUSES” JENNY LIND. 


AND BECOMES DEAN OF BARITONES.— (IN ENGLISH). 
3 “er ~ 
fi? COFFeE | 
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1850- COMPOSITION BEGINS.— STEPHEN 
FOSTER BUYS COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS W.DAMROSCH LEADS HIS FIRST 
WITH PROCEEDS OF O SUZANNA"— a 











1885- THE CONDUCTORS COME 





ORCHESTRA .— 








1890=- DVORAK DISCOVERS THE 








NEGRO SPIRITUAL .— 











1910= MARY SALOME GARDEN DANCES 
WITH THE HAT OF HAMMERSTEIN 
J BEFORE HEROD-CASAZZA.— 














1922~ NEWYORK: EXPERIENCES , 
FIRST PERFORMANCE OF VARESE S 
HYPERPRISM*?— 
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MERICA’S musical progress is here sum- 
marized by eleven incidents and one 
master-class. In order not to antagonize 
either the evolutionists or their foes, Car- 
toonist Hager began with Queen Isabella 
and not with Adam and Eve. Ancient his- 
tory also is represented by an illustration 
showing when and how the dean of baritones 
acquired that title. 

So far as the first Indian opera was con- 
cerned, a serious question has been raised as 
to whether the prompter actually used a 
megaphone as depicted. As this was short- 
ly before W. J. Henderson (see the next pic- 
ture, but one) began writing music reviews 
in New York, and as Scotti was preoccupied 
at the time with the rival Italian organiza- 
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tion, no authentic report from an eye-wit- 
ness is at hand. 

Unfortunately only the headlines of what 
Henderson wrote about Washington’s flute 
playing have been preserved. Some vandal 
has clipped the only available newspaper 
files. The Jenny Lind incident was also be- 
fore the days of photography, but accurate 
word-pictures are plentiful. From these it 
was not difficult for Hager to reconstruct 
the actual scene. 

The hat, which is the dominating feature 
of the Stephen Foster ske:ch, is understood 
to be a facsimilie of a crest used about that 
time on the china of the eating house. The 
doughnuts are from life. Walter Damrosch 
kindly loaned a photograph from the family 
album for the drawing, “1885.” The artist 
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192G= MASTER CLASS IDEA BROUGHT 
TO FULLEST FRUITION BY PAUL WHITEMAN— 
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admits that the Ben Day shading of the tree 
in the Dvorak picture is an anachronism as 
the engravers knew nothing of this method 
in 1890. 

How times had changed by 1910 will be 
readily appreciated when comparison is made 
of the Hammerstein hat with that of Foster. 
With respect to the next picture, it should 
be said that similar conditions prevailed in 
the subway and that many ships were 
wrecked in the harbor, but it was found im- 
possible to cram in any additional detail. 

The last drawing is not intended as a car- 
toon but as a lesson in orchestration, a sub- 
ject to which Hager, as a cartoonist, has de- 
voted years of special research. To him this 
sympathetic appreciation by his friend is af- 
fectionately dedicated. OSCAR THOMPSON. 
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Nation's Federated Music Clubs Drive Forward 





‘Abiea of Great Body of More 
Than 1900 Native Organi- 
zations Will Be Dedicated 
Under New President to 
Secure Greater Artistic De- 
velopment of America— 
Forces That Tend to Moral 
Decadence to Be Combated 
With Program of Artistic 
Progress — Chief Executive 
of Federation Outlines 
Coming Years’ Program 
in Exclusive Message 


By MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN 
KELLEY 


HI ERTAIN European mu- 
sicians have asserted 
that the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 
is the most vital factor 

in the advancement of 

musical culture in the United States. 
This is indeed a striking tribute to 
the efficiency of our organization 
which is so thoroughly American in 
spirit and purport that it eagerly 
welcomes all true musical devotees, 
whether from the bustling metropolis 
or the quietest village. 

The justification of this laudatory 
statement by our foreign friends may 
be found in the fact that the Federa- 
tion, not through mere numerical 
force, but by virtue of the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of each individual 
club, which, whether it be located in 
the largest community or the smallest 
settlement, constitutes a veritable 
music center. 

Because the great mass of the Ameri- 
can public is so little acquainted with 
the activities of our organization, I am 
most fortunate in being afforded an 
opportunity of greeting the readers of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, and in so doing, I 
shall endeavor to outline certain of our 
aims and objectives. And here, at the 
outset let me urge all music lovers to 
form themselves into clubs and then to 
federate in order to strengthen and ex- 
pand our musical army dedicated to the 
artistic development of our country—a 
country so new—so devoid of indigenous 
folk-music, legendary lore and other 
native art material. More than this, 
we are wholly lacking in respect to civic 
or State opera houses, theaters, orches- 
tras, etc., and yet there is manifest from 
time to time, a pride and burning desire 
to rank with the cultured peoples of the 
world. 

The question is often asked if the 
gradual moral decline in our schools and 
colleges during the past few years is 
related to the decadent character of the 
music so largely employed at public 
functions and places of amusement. 
\gain it is asked if the National Fed- 
ration of Music Clubs can exercise any 
ower that shall tend towards a better- 
lent of taste and deportment. 

The answer to these queries emphatic- 

lly is in the affirmative, and this in 
self immediately recommends our or- 
anization as worthy of support by the 

\merican people. The work outlined by 

nis organization, now so rapidly in- 

reasing in membership, embraces many 
nportant branches of activity too num- 

‘ous to discuss in full. 


Aid Native Artists 





Contests to 


At the present moment the Depart- 
ent of State, District and National 
ung Artist and Student Contests is 
ry much to the fore. Within a few 
eeks, announcement will be made of the 
juired programs which must be per- 
rmed by all contestants. E. H. Wilcox 
North Dakota is chairman of this 
vision under the Department of Amer- 
in Music, the director of which is Mrs. 
“dward A. Deeds of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Federation believes that the hold- 
ng of systematic progressive contests 






























































is a factor of great value in elevating 
the standards of artistic excellence. 
The undeniable benefit to the musical 
youth of America accruing from these 
contests of the National Federation is 
not merely in the receiving of the prizes, 
nor yet in the temporary publicity given 
the winners, but in the nationwide effort 
that is awakened, and the broadening in- 
terest kindled by comparison of work 
of those who aspire to fame and achieve- 
ment. The stimulating influence of the 
ancient Greek prize contests upon art 
productivity, when the youthful Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides and others 
competed and were spurred on to the 
contribution of some of their best master- 
works, furnishes an eloquent argument 
in favor of adopting similar methods as 
incentives to refined art activity in our 
more practical but less artistic age. 


American Opera Movement Grows 


Why is the Federation showing such 
an interest in the production of Ameri- 
can Opera? First, because there are 
operas by Americans worthy of produc- 
tion which are not being produced, and, 
second, because we are looking forward 
to a new expression of American ideals 
in musical-dramatic form, a movement 
which must be furthered as similar 
enterprises have been projected and pro- 
tected in European art-loving com- 
munities. 

Even in so small a country as Czecho- 
slovakia so strong was the national feel- 
ing, that in Prague, although there was 
an excellent theater where operas were 
sung in German, the people voluntarily 
subscribed to the fund for erecting an- 
other in which everything was rendered 
in Bohemian. Considering the general 
apathy in this country towards music 
produced by Americans, and opera in 
our own language, to read that such an 
enormous work as “Meistersinger” 
should be translated, engraved and pub- 
lished, when there was only one theater 
in the world in which it could be given, 
and the sale of the edition confined to 
one city and the narrow belt of the sur- 














rounding district, is evidence of an 
artistic patriotism not yet developed in 
our country. However, the splendid co- 
operation of civic bodies in a number of 
our cities with the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, in producing the operas 
which they are sponsoring, gives rise to 
great hope for the future. 

The Department of Opera, the chair- 
man of which is Mrs. Charles Davis of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is highly gratified 
over the fact that Fortune Gallo is an- 
nouncing the production, during the 
next season, of “Alglala,’ music by De 
Leone, text by Cecil Fanning, one of 
the operas recently introduced by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Composition Prizes to Be Awarded 


The Federation, through its American 
Composers’ Section, Mrs. Gertrude Ross, 
chairman, will soon announce the com- 
position prizes which will be awarded 
at the Chicago Biennial. Among those 
already promised are prizes of $1,000 for 
a symphonic work; $100 for a song, 
offered by Mrs. J. R. Custer of Chicago; 
$100 for a church anthem, offered by 
Sigma Alpha Iota, and $100 for a ’cello 
solo work, offered by the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Educational Projects Arranged 


The Department of Education, of 
which Mrs. F. A. Seiberling is chair- 
man, is ever agitating for broader 
musical culture. One of the _ out- 
standing enterprises under this de- 
partment is the movement to have the 
study of music introduced into all public 
schools. Here it is that the growing 
mind of the child can be given the im- 
petus towards musical appreciation and 
activity. The Federation appeals to the 
general public for the support of its 
campaign for placing standardized mu- 
sic in every public school in the United 
States. In certain States, including 
California, this procedure is enforced by 
the legislature but in Ohio, for instance, 
which is considered a highly developed 
musical State, there are still several 
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Contest for American Artists 
and Composers to Be Spon- 
sored in Coming Year— 
Courses in Musical Appre- 
ciation Outlined for Mem- 
ber Clubs—Junior Activi- 
ties Increase in Scope— 
1927 Biennial in Chicago to 
Bring Big Program with 
Significant Events for Na- 
tive Music and Musicians— 
More Opera Proposed for 
United States 


hundred rural schools in which there is 
no music instruction given. 

The course of study in “Music Under- 
standing” was given out by the Federa- 
tion under Mrs. Seiberling’s supervision 
primarily for the building of discrimi- 
nating audiences. The Federation 
realizes that thousands now spending 
their money for entertainments that de- 
grade the art of music and at times 
caricature the works of the world’s 
noblest composers, would, with more 
education, demand music of a higher 
type. By this means the purveyors of 
vulgar dance music and the low grade 
accompaniments of moving pictures, 
would be compelled to comply with the 
request for something better, as their 
aim is always to please the public. 


Junior Department Thrives 


When we realize the powerful impres- 
sions made upon the human mind and 
emotions in the formative period of life, 
when ideals are as yet undimmed by 
rebuffs and disappointments, the advis- 
ability of organizing clubs among the 
youth of the land is daily becoming more 
evident. The value of youthful enthu- 
siasm was obvious to all guests of the 
Portland Biennial, who attended the 
High School Orchestra concert and the 
opera “Cinderella” so admirably given 
by the juveniles of that city. 

Julia Williams of Merchantville, N. J., 
director of the Junior Department, 
stands ready to correspond with any 
friend of the Junior Clubs who desires to 
help the Federation expand this most 
valuable branch of its activities. The 
Junior Clubs have had no better friend 
than C. M. Tremaine, one of the best 
known musical patrons of New York 
City, who has been generous in gifts and 
untiring in personal service to this 
favorite Federation Department. 


Biennial Plans Maturing 

Recent announcement that Chicago is 
to be the entertaining city for the 1927 
Biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is naturally creating a 
widespread interest. The hospitable 
spirit of this mid-western metropolis is 
famous throughout the land and active 
preparations are already going forward 
there for making 1927 a banner Biennial 
year. The Chicago Symphony Associ- 
ation is to give a special complimentary 
concert to the delegates, led, as usual, by 
Frederick Stock. Various other musical 
organizations together with local Fed- 
erated Music Clubs are joining hands in 
preparing for this Festival. 

I wish, as the President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, to take 
this opportunity of extending, not only 
to all members of the Federation, but 
also to the general public, a most hearty 
invitation to this Biennial Meeting. As 
the cooperation of the musical lay mem- 
bers of the body politic has been con- 
stantly increasing (witness the brilliant 
manifestation at the recent Portland 
Biennial) we look forward with con- 
fidence to the next gathering in this 
marvelous city of the Inland Seas, when 
a particularly attractive series of musi- 
cal and educational events will be staged. 

On this occasien those assembled may 
have the opportunity to convince them- 
selves of the progress made in the im- 
mediate past by virtue of the accomplish- 
ments in the various lines of activity 
sponsored by the Federation. Further- 
more, we hope to demonstrate the grati- 
fying fact that, through its educational, 
artistic and altruistic achievements, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs is 
coming more and more to be considered 
a civic and national asset. 
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METROPOLITAN IS 
PATRON OF NATIVE 
ART, STATES KAHN 


President of Opera Company 
Refutes Charge That 
Americans Are Neglected— 
Number of United States 
Singers Engaged Has 
Greatly Increased — Home 
Products in Composition 
Given Every Consideration 


66 S compared to seven American 

singers who were engaged at 
the Metropolitan under the manage- 
ment of the American Grau, there are 
now (1924-25), under the management 
of the Italian Gatti-Casazza, more 
than thirty American singers engaged 
at the Metropolitan, a number of them 
for leading parts.” 

This is the reply of Otto H. Kahn, 
president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to the charge that the Metro- 
politan favors foreign artists and gives 
too little opportunity to American 
singers. 

Mr. Kahn also stresses the consider- 
ation for American composers. “Under 
the management of the Italian Gatti- 
Casazza,” he says, “the Metropolitan 
Opera has produced nine operas and one 
ballet by American composers, while 
not a single work by an American was 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House under any of the preceding man- 
agements.” 

Mr. Kahn adds: “It is no fault of the 
Metropolitan that no opera by an Ameri- 
can composer, though no pains were 
spared in the rehearsal and production 
of such works by the Metropolitan man- 
agement, has as yet succeeded in hold- 
ing the interest of the public sufficiently 
to be included in the permanent réper- 
toire.” 











































































Text of Statement 


The text of Mr. Kahn’s statement, 
ublished in a twenty-four page booklet 
y the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 

in part as follows: 

“Let me begin by mentioning what, in 
the minds of some people, has become a 
veritable obsession, to which, from time 
to time, they give strident public ex- 

ression, namely, the legend that the 
etropolitan Opera is not sufficiently 
conscious of the fact of its being an 
American institution, and that it is luke- 
warm toward, and indeed, discriminates 
against, American art and artists. 

“The allegation, on the face of it, is 
preposterous. For every action or 
course of conduct there must be a mo- 
tive. What possible motive could there 
be for an organization founded by Amer- 
icans, situated in America, dependent 
for its existence upon the patronage of 
the American public, administered by a 
board of directors all of whom are 
American, to serve foreign art rather 
than American art? 

“It is true that the general manager, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, is a foreigner (ably 
supported by the assistant general man- 
ager, Mr. Edward Ziegler, who is a 
native American), and that most of the 
conductors are foreigners; but all these 
men realize, even from the point of view 
of their own interest, that they are here 
as servants of art in America. 


Answers Criticism 


“In all the years that I have been con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera,. I 
don’t know of a single instance where 
there was even remote reason to suspect 
that the manager or any of the con- 
ductors favored the engagement of an 
artist or the production of a work of 
art, because of the country they came 
from, or that they were guilty of the 
folly and disloyalty of opposing, or fail- 
ing to do justice to, American art and 
artists because they were American. 

“The policy of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and the way in which it con- 
ceives its function and its duty, are quite 
plain and clear. They are: First, to 
make every effort to give opera in the 
best possible manner, according to its 
judgment and ability; secondly, in order 
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TABLET UNVEILED TO A. D. JUILLIARD. 





TAMU 


In commemoration of the late 
Augustus D. Juilliard, who established 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, a 
bronze tablet was unveiled Oct. 15 in the 
building of the Foundation at 49 East 
Fifty-second Street. The tablet, a bas- 
relief of Mr. Juilliard by Chester Beach, 
was unveiled by Frederick A. Juilliard, 
nephew of the founder. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Eugene 
A. Noble, secretary of the Foundation, 
and Olin Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Juilliard, said Dr. Noble, was the 
pioneer philanthropist in the cause of 
music. Previous to his gift in establish- 
ing the Foundation, no such outstanding 
gift had ever been made. At the outset 
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the amount of his bequest was not 
known, estimates varying from $5,000,- 
000 to $80,000,000. Requests for assist- 
ance aggregating $300,000,000 poured in. 

The amount of the bequest was even- 
tually found to be $14,000,000. 

The first system tried of giving money 
to deserving students who planned their 
own courses was not found to be wholly 
successful. A school was then est&b- 
lished which began functioning almost a 
year ago, applicants to which are se- 
lected by competitive examination. 

Mr. Downes spoke optimistically of 
the future musical development of this 
country, which was beginning to free 
itself of dependence upon European 
musicians for technical training and 
aesthetic standards. 





SAN CARLO FORCES 
END N. Y. SEASON 


“Otello” Final Bill of Engage- 
ment in Century 
Theater 


The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, general director, completed 
the fourth and last week of its New York 
season in the Century Theater, the even- 
ing of Oct. 17, with a performance of 
Verdi’s “Otello.” 

A holiday matinée of “Aida” began 
the week with Anne Roselle as the 
heroine, Stella De Mette as Amuneris, 
and Manuel Salazar as Radames. Amund 
Sjovik was Ramfis, and the remainder of 
the cast included Harold Kravitt, Ber- 
nice Schalker and Francesco Curci. 
Especially notable from the vocal stand- 
point was the Amonasro of Emilio Ghi- 
rardini. Carlo Peroni conducted, as he 
did at every subsequent performance. 

The “Barber of Seville” was added to 
the list on Monday night. The evening 
brought the first appearance, with the 
company, of Rosalinda Rudko, who had 
sung at the Manhattan with another or- 
ganization this fall. As Rosina the 
young artist displayed commendable 
archness and vocal skill, her flexibility 
of voice somewhat outweighing tonal 
shortcomings. Giuliano Oliver as Alma- 
viva disclosed his pleasing voice to better 
advantage than, perhaps, in any previous 
réle, and also revealed first-rate comic 
powers. Mario Valle as Figaro again 
proved his well routined ability and ver- 
satility. Others in a cast which was 
notable for decidedly buffo tendencies 
were Natale Cervi as Bartolo, Pietro De 
Biasi as Basilio, Bernice Schalker as 
Bertha, and Francesco Curci as Fiorello. 
The opera was well mounted. 

“Butterfly” was the attraction on 
Tuesday evening with Tamaki Miura in 
the leading réle. Franco Tafuro was 
Pinkerton; Mario Valle, Sharpless, and 
Bernice Schalker, Suzuki. Frances 
Morosini and Messrs. Curci, Cervi and 
De Biasi, filled out the cast. “Ca- 
valleria” and “Pagliacci” were sung on 
Wednesday evening. Grace Divine made 
her first appearance with the Gallo 
forces in the Mascagni opera. Miss 
Divine sang well and made an attractive 
Lola. Bianca Saroya was Santuzza and 
Franco Tafuro, Turiddu. Irving Jack- 
son, a newcomer, sang Alfio with reson- 
ance and zeal, and Virginia Grassi was 
the Mama Lucia. The cast of “Pag- 
liacci,” with the exception of Douglas 
Stanbury, the Silvio, was as before, and 
included Messrs. Salazar, Ghirardini 
and Curci, and Miss Roselle. 

Thursday evening brought “Trova- 
tore,” with Mme. Saroya as Leonora. Mr. 
Salazar was the Manrico, Ghioacchino 
Villa the Count, and Phyllis Archibald, 
a guest from England, Azucena. Miss 
Archibald gave a good account of her- 
self, especially in the prison scene, and 
livened up the somewhat frayed action 
of the drama considerably. Others who 
appeared were Frances Morosini, Fran- 
cesco Curci and Pietro de Biasi. 

Gladys Axman’s portrayal of the title 
role was a feature of Friday night’s 
“Tosca.” Mario Valle was Scarpia, and 
Franco Tafuro, Mario. Messrs. Curci, 
De Cesare, Carvi, De Biasi, and Anne 
Judson sang smaller réles with spirit. 

An enjoyable presentation of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” in English, attracted its 
usual audience of juveniles and adults 
on Saturday afternoon. May Korb and 
Bernice Schalker were thoroughly de- 
lightful as the venturesome children, 





singing with much beauty and investing 
their réles with a naive whimsicality that 
was heart-warming. Fanny Block, sub- 


stituting, as the Mother, for Stella De 
Mette, was also excellent. Frances Mo- 
rosini appeared as the Witch. Giuseppe 
Interrante was the Father. Sylvette de 
Lamar doubled as the Dew F'airy and 
the Sand Man. Mr. Peroni’s work with 
the orchestra was especially good. 
“Otello” was repeated on Saturday 
night. Bianca Saroya, sang Desdemona; 
Emilio Ghirardini, Jago; and Manuel 
Salazar, the Moor with distinction. Ber- 
nice Schalker was a fine. Emilia, and 
Luigi De Cesare, Francesco Curci, Pietro 
De Biasi, Natale Cervi and Mario Fan- 
tini completed the cast. 





LONDON LAUDS HEMPEL 





‘Soprano Sings Schubert’s Ave Maria as 
Request Encore 

LONDON, Oct. 5—An immense audi- 
ence assembled at the special Sunday 
afternoon concert of Frieda Hempel at 
the Royal Albert Hall yesterday. Every 
number gave pleasure to the audience 
and encores more than doubled the 
length of the program. 

After Miss Hempel had sung many of 
her most popular songs to those people 
crowding around the platform, she asked 
them to suggest a final song. Schubert’s 
Ave Maria won by a great majority and 
Miss Hempel’s singing of it was one of 
the most perfect parts of the afternoon. 

Five more London appearances are to 
be made before Miss Hempel returns 
to America at Christmas time to begin 
her concert tour there. Scotland and 
Ireland will hear the prima donna dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 





Leonora Cortez Scores in Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM, Oct. 12.—Leonora Cortez, 
young American pianist, scored a tre- 
mendous success in her appearance, to- 
day, with the Symphony Orchestra of 
Rotterdam, in Saint-Saéns’ C Minor 
Conterto. Miss Cortez: was forced to 
break the “no encore” ruling and re- 
spond to insistent demands. Miss Cortez 
is journeying to London where she will 
make her début in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 
20.- Her second London appearance is 
scheduled for Nov. 4, 





Kitty Cheatham Honored 


Kitty Cheatham, whose first New 
York recital takes place at Town Hall 
on Friday afternoon, Nov. 13, has just 
received word from London that she has 
been made an associate member of the 
Victoria Institute, or Philosophical So- 
ciety of Great Britain. This society 
numbers among its constituents and fol- 
lowers philosophers and scholars. 





Jeritza Begins Fall Tour in Montreal 


Maria Jeritza, soprano, has begun her 
annual fall concert tour, during the 
course of which she appears in Montreal, 
Toronto, Wheeling, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Rochester, and Providence. 





Stock Is Made Chevalier of 


Legion of Honor 


ICAGO, Oct. 17.—Frederick 

Stock, who enters his twentieth 
year as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, was made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor yesterday 
afternoon at the opening program 
of the orchestra’s_ thirty-fifth 
season. Antonin Barthelemy, re- 
tiring French Consul in Chicago, 
who was introduced by Charles 
H. Hamill of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. bestowed the decoration. 





FIRST SYMPHONY 
CONCERT TRIUMPH 
FOR MENGELBERG 


Philharmonic Presents Pro- 
gram of Bach, Strauss and 
Brahms At Opening Con- 
cert— Audience Extends 
Warm Welcome to Dutch 
Conductor—Adopts Stokow- 
ski’s Placing of Instru- 


ments 
By Oscar Thompson 


EW YORK might have been 

New Amsterdam again when 
Willem Mengelberg appeared on the 
platform of Carnegie Hall Thursday 
evening, Oct. 15, to put in motion 
the gyroscope of orchestral compe- 
tition which spins dizzily in these 
parts from October until April. 

The stocky conductor was applauded 
in a fashion to have rejoiced the heart, 
soul and wooden leg of Peter Stuyvesant 
himself, sleeping in calm security from 
the shafts of Indians and Aicnalists 
alike in the confines of old St. Marks-On- 
the-Bouwerie. , 

Next to Peter and Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, Willem is the doughtiest 
Hollander of whom New Yorkers wot, 
and his return to inaugurate the Phil- 
harmonic’s new span of music making 
was therefore an event. He was tusched 
and cheered—though not “to the 
echo,” as that was taken out of Carnegie 
years ago by acoustical engineers. 

For his typically Mengelbergian first 
program, the colossus of the two 
Amsterdams devised the following: 


Suite No. 3, in B BINOP, «+ <.0+00:00% Bach 
Tone-Poem, “Don Juan”........ Strauss 
Symphony No. 2, in D.......... Brahms 


Never noted, so far as American 
audiences have observed, for the produc- 
tion of novelties, Mr. Mengelberg did 
take a new step in the presentation of 
the Brahms Symphony. Long familiar 
and perennially current as it is, the ever- 
melodious Second had never appeared 
previously on a Mengelberg program in 
New York, though the minutely polished 
performance given it on this occasion 
was sufficient in itself to show that this 
was no recent addition to his conduc- 
toral répertoire. 


Orchestral Changes 


More striking, however, was another 
departure—that of grouping the instru- 


ments of the ensemble after the fashion | 


set several seasons ago by Leopold 
Stokowski with his Philadelphians; the 
first and second violins being brought 
together in a body and the ’cellos shifted 
from the center to a more conspicuous 
position in the right foreground. What 
bearing the superiority of tone generally 
conceded to the Philadelphians may have 
had on this readjustment can only be 
conjectured. If the Philharmonic con- 
ductor has taken a leaf from the book of 
the younger man, his be the credit for 
an open mind on a question that tradi- 
tion was thought to have settled long 
ago. 

Whether the Philharmonic will sound 
any better for the change is problemati- 
cal. It played very beautifully Thurs- 
day, but that is merely repeating what 
has been said of it times without number. 
The conductor made much of the ’cello 
section in the Brahms symphony and it 
responded with glowing tone as he bent 
over it, conjuring with his baton, as has 
long been the habit of conductors in evok- 
ing honeyed phrases from their first 
violins. Visually, at least, the change 
had its advantages. Tonal and acoustic 
considerations may take longer to de- 
termine. 


Strong Contrasts 


The Hollander conducted with all his 
familiar heartiness and _ impetuosity, 
matched by his equally characteristic 
revelry in strong contrasts. Both the 
Symphony and “Don Juan” possessed 
moments that dripped rather too gen- 
erously with sentiment, and there was 
much emphasizing of voices that ordi- 
narily are permitted to do subordinate 
service. In this, the Symphony fared 





[Continued on page 45] 
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What Florida Forgot—In Which the Man 
in the Street Turns Critic—Wanted, a 
Programless Reception for Talk- 
Starved Musicians—When the Proof- 
room Follows Common Instead 
of “Copy”’—Politics and a Prima- 
donna—Mr. Kahn Clears the Air— 
How One Conductor Had His Re- 


venge—Criticism with a Capital I 





DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A patient search through stacks of 
vellum and richly embossed advertising 
“literature” from Florida has filled me 
with disappointment. 

I see no end of dazzling pictures in 
colors showing prospective golf courses, 
diamond-studded casinos and floating 
islands, recreation centers for the teem- 
ing millions which may soon buy lots in 
Banana City or Paradise Junction. 

The authors of these volumes have ex- 
hausted the word supply of Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnalls in describing the 
treasures to be earned within a few 
weeks by investing a few thousand down 
and a thousand a year for a brief year 
or so. A man who does not mortgage 
his wife’s wardrobe and babe’s gold fill- 
ings and rush down to Florida on the 
next express has a backbone of steel. 
Maybe he will make his fortune. Maybe 
not. Anyhow, he will give joy to some 
hard-working real estate orator. 

This, however, is all beside the point. 
I said I was disappointed. 

In all the visions of dream cities, the- 
aters seating 50,000, hotels capable of 
accommodating the entire population of 
1,003,998 real estate salesmen in the 
State, I fail to find more than a passing 
allusion to serious music. 

True, several of the catalogs promise 
all-year ’round international grand 
opera and week-long visits of the Metro- 
politan, or something like it. But there 
is no definite plan in the minds of the 
promoters for taking care of the music- 
lovers of the country, aside from one or 
two series of good band concerts and 
musical comedy. 

Last year I recorded the ambition of 
some Broadway capitalists to build an 
opera house and a symphony auditorium 
somewhere in Florida, but I notice that 
these plans have not been carried out. 

Is it possible that the Florida real es- 
tate folks lack imagination? 

I know they have mailed tons of read- 
ing matter to musicians—even com- 
posers have received prospectuses—but 
the appeal has always been made on a 
material basis: the delights of basking 
in the warm sub-tropic sun, the excruci- 
ating pleasure of picking cocoanuts, 
oranges and grape-fruit in one’s own 
backyard, while the birdies sing in the 

nnamon trees and the sand sprouts 
gold pieces and possibly pure Socony. 

Bread-fruit groves and fairy-like la- 
goons have their good points, but I think 
the Florida land people have missed a 
wonderful opportunity by neglecting 
musie, 

The California realtors have done bet- 
ter by their fellowmen. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles have 
symphony orchestras and opera com- 
Danies—in fact, some people in Los An- 





geles think there is one opera company 
too many—which one, of course, I do 
not know. 

I know some excellent musicians in 
Florida from Jacksonville down to Key 
West, and I object to the slighting way 
they have been treated by the real 
estaters. 

These musicians could have given 
cards and spades to the promoters, but 
the real estate men neglectéd Beethoven 
and went in for Bananas. 

The result is plain. 

California, with two symphonies and 
three opera companies, is twenty laps 
ahead of Florida. 

California papers, please copy. 
* * * 


A few weeks ago I told you about the 
debacle of the guest critic system as ap- 
plied to music. 

Now it turns out that another radical 
form of criticism has failed in the dra- 
matic field. As the lesson of this failure 
is instructive, I must tell you about it in 
this department devoted to enlighten- 
ment and entertainment. 

Every man, woman, child and moron 
who visits the theater, opera house or 
concert hall is fully convinced that the 
writing of criticism of any kind is the 
simplest of all pastimes. Perhaps it 
really is the lowest of the trades, as 
some of us believe, but even so, not every 
two-legged creature that can hold a 
Waterman or punch a typewriter is 
qualified to indulge in the debasing sport. 

Anyhow, the editor of one of these 
new-fangled collapsible newspapers, 
wrongly called tabloids, hit on the idea 
of letting Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney and 
their infants try their hands at criti- 
cism. 

The scheme was a shrewd one. 

The paper selected people at random 
from the ’phone book I believe, and fur- 
nished a free ticket to a certain play 
with the stipulation that this fortunate 
and thinking person would provide a 
criticism of the performance. As an 
extra precaution the editor sent a staff 
man along with the recruit. 

I watched the paper’s experiment with 
expectancy, and perhaps nervousness, 
for if this new system were applied to 
musie reviewing where would we fellows 
who write for a living as it were, find 
ourselves? 

But relief was near. 

The reviews were terrible. 

Even the cockiest of the guest critics 
turned out to be dull boys and girls 
when it came to setting down their opin- 
ions. 

Icemen, grocery lads, business men 
who related confidentially that their tal- 
ents were wasted in the commerce which 
their souls shirked, were found to be the 
most hopeless writers of all. In fact 
the business men proved the worst. 

Because they had read Kipling ballads 
in early youth or had once played 
Czerny’s Progressive Studies or had 
read Shylock’s big scene back in their 
schooldays they thought they had prior 
claims on the desks of the leading critics. 

I followed these critical efforts for a 
time, until I could stand it no longer. 
About the same time the editor of the 
journal in question came to the same 
conclusion. 

At any rate, a regular, trained re- 
viewer is again conducting the paper’s 
theatrical page. He is not the most bril- 
liant fellow in the city but he has com- 
mon sense and he knows his trade. 

What a relief! 

And Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney are back 
in their old réles of Americans Who 
Think. 


* * * 


The crowds that pass on West Fifty- 
seventh Street were doubtless surprised 
at the strange goings-on in the majestic 
new Steinway Hall late Sunday after- 
noon. 

The sounds of melodious orchestral 
music flooded the noble corridors and 
tickled the ears of passersby. The mere 
outsider saw an endless procession of 
cars discharge distinguished citizens in 
front of the building. Within could be 
seen, against a colorful background that 
would honor an art museum, a moving, 
animated mass of men and women repre- 
senting the musical life of this country 
and Europe. 

Most everybody known in music 
mingled in that Steinway assembly last 
Sunday. 

Formally, the occasion was known as 
the official opening, but actually the 
event was more than that. It was a 
general gathering and reunion of the 
musical clan. 

Conductor and critic, teacher and per- 
former, cooed together. The wise gentle- 
men who conceived the Steinway affair 
did not stage any set program. 





The musicians were allowed to talk 
and talk and talk, munching between 
times in the stately salons. 

As a rule, receptions and musicales 
are marred by one distressing thing, the 
program. If every host realized how 
the musicians prefer to mingle and chat, 
rather than listen politely to a conven- 
tional program, they might be merciful 
and take a hint from this Steinway 
function. 

It is curious, isn’t it, how musicians 
love to commune? 

Yet, musical people rarely arrange 
social affairs for themselves. They 
usually let the other fellow give a re- 
ception or a luncheon; then they rush 
the doors, chat, clean off the platters, 
talk and talk more and look insulted 
when the set program interrupts the 
pleasant reunion. Perhaps one reason 
why the Metropolitan thrives is that 
the foyers are large and the intermis- 
sions generous. The performance is 
often simply an incident. 

The reviewers are likewise a sociable 
crew. 

Give them a congenial meeting place, 
tabie, a bottle of ginger ale or two and 
they will sit around and converse till 
the clean-up woman comes around next 
morning. 

Only last week the leading New York 
critics were invited to an excellent club 
to meet a pleasant visitor. They talked 
and talked, until gently reminded that 
they had been summoned to do honor to 
the distinguished gentleman in our 
midst. The hearty who had the affair 
in hand observed under his breath: “It’s 
« shame to disturb the conversation, but 
really, I didn’t invite these fellows here 
for an annual re-union.” And the blas- 
ters of hope were informed by the 
gavel’s rap that the fun had stopped and 
the set program had started. 

The Steinways were certainly good to 


all of us last Sunday afternoon. Cannot 
somebody else give a  programless 
reception? 

* * . 


As our daily newspapers crowd their 
editions more and more, the New York 
critics are not the only ones who are 
hurried, with disastrous results for the 
music reviews. In recent years there 
has been a marked falling off in the 
quality of proof-reading, no doubt due 
to the pressure on those working in the 
proof-rooms to get their corrections to 
the machine operators and the make-up 
men in time. 

As perhaps a majority of the reviews 
are written long-hand and sent in by 
messenger, all conditions conspire to the 
greatest possible number of mistakes. 
Once his copy is on the way to the shop, 
the critic, who may not actually visit 
the newspaper plant as often as twice 
a week (though pay day is pretty sure 
to take him there), washes his hands 
of it and hies him home to bed, trusting 
to fate to deal kindly with his titles and 
his adjectives. 

I have known some of the scribes to 
mark “follow copy” above every unusual 
word, because experience has taught 
them that it will be changed to some- 
thing else, otherwise. It is annoying 
for instance to speak of a singer’s “por- 
tamento” and have it appear (heaven 
knows why!) as “portmanteau,” in one 
instance, and “pimento” in another. 

Which brings me to an instance I 
heard of last week. A scribe for one 
of the evening papers went back and 
cut out of his copy the title of a novelty 
when a confrére pointed out to him the 
awful possibilites of a misreading of his 
scrawl. 

I cannot say that I blame the printers. 
I have seen some of these reviews, so 
marked up and corrected, with so many 
substitutions made for the _ original 
words, that what was left was an entire- 
ly different review from the one first 
written. 

I have even thought the solution 
might be for the critic to slip a piece 
of carbon paper under his review when 
he started correcting it, so that when 
he got through scratching out his 
original the new review thus written in 
between the lines would stand out neat- 
ly and clearly and reasonably complete 
by itself on the transfer sheet, and the 
printer could go to work on copy that 
was not literally a crossword puzzle. 

ca * * 


Otto H. Kahn has cleared the air. 

In simple, vigorous language, Mr. 
Kahn takes up the charges which have 
been flying in some quarters. 

The Metropolitan has made mistakes; 
the technical phases of certain produc- 
tions deserved criticism. Handicapped 
by an old-fashioned stage, it has been 
impractical at times to give some pro- 








ductions the benefit of the newest de- 
velopments in stagecraft. But it is easy 
to magnify the importance of this me- 
chanical side. 

As to the charges of discrimination, 
this has been largely pure buncombe in 
the minds of persons who have axes to 
grind. 

The Metropolitan remains the only 
international opera house in the world; 
I devoutly wish for the day of popular 
price opera on a grand scale and for 
opera in English, but these two objec- 
tives are not within the scope of an in- 
stitution like Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Met- 
ropolitan. 

In cther words, we should not make 
the Metropolitan, with its own special- 
ized functions, the scapegoat for all the 
sins and shortcomings in our operatic 


life in America. 
. . * 


Madame Nellie Melba says she will 
enter politics immediately after her com- 
ing “farewell” tour. (At the same 
moment a national weekly (Liberty, if 
you simply must know) announces that 
Dame Melba will retail the story of her 
life serially. 

I can scarcely reconcile the idea of 
the prima donna doing both these things, 
particularly if she lets the chips fly 
where they may in her life’s history. A 
political career and autobiography do 
not go well together. 

* * + 

“All Harrogate is amused,” writes 
H. S. Gordon of the London Musical 
Herald, “by the ingenious reproof ad- 
ministered to talkative members of con- 
cert audiences by Basil Cameron, the 
conductor of the Municipal Orchestra. 

“Harrogate is not the only place in 
England where members of the audience 
read newspapers and ply _ knitting- 
needles. This is how Mr. Cameron dealt 
with the situation: 

“After a particularly restless audience 
had disturbed him, he inserted in the 
program for the following evening an 
item entitled: 

“‘Causerie Dedicated to a small sec- 
tion of the audience.’ 

“*The work opened with a passage for 
strings, whereupon woodwind and brass 
produced newspapers and began to 
read, making as much noise as possible 
as they turned over the pages ostenta- 
tiously. Then they conversed, and such 
items could be heard as ‘Jolly good 
music, what?’, ‘Nice weather we’re hav- 
ing,’ ‘Are you taking the cure?’ and ‘See 
you at the symphony concert and have 
another chat.’ ” 

“The foregoing reproving item oc- 
casioned great applause and _ Basil 
Cameron has scored through his sense 
of humor where he would have failed 
utterly by harsher methods.” 

Fortunately, American gentlemen are 
not addicted to knitting needles. 

* * + 


If the Capital I Boys keep up to the 
record they have established so far this 
season the result may be a_ serious 
shortage of this important member of 
our alphabet in our newspaper printing 
offices. 

No self-respecting critic, except of 
course the seasoned writers, dreams of 
beginning a concert review without a 
capital I. 

It is “I think,” or “I feel,” or “I don’t 
like.” 

The new writers take pains to make 
it clear that musical criticism is strictly 
a personal enterprise, and they absolve 
their editors of all responsibility by 
sprinkling their reviews thickly with 
upright bars. 

And one or two of the boys are becom- 
ing just rather rough this season. 

One lad on a big daily strolled into a 
recital the other evening, peeped into 
another piano exhibition just down the 
street, and then wrote two wicked 
pronouncements. 

A prominent gentleman who happens 
to be related to one of the artists thus 
scarified by this critic observed, “Gosh, 
if he roasted them in this fashion after 
staying only a little while what he would 
have written if he had remained for 
the entire recitals!” I can guess. 

With such a dashing blade in the field 
the outlook is for a full and sanguinary 
musical season. 

The only trouble with the one critic 
T have in mind is that he often forgets 
he is in a concert hall, and thinks he is 
chief sticker in Chicago’s Packingtown, 
says your 
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Golden Voices Heard Again Through Old Reviews | 
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What the critics said after the 
first New York appearances of 
artists whose names have become 
household words. 

Jenny Lind Pauline Lucca 
Mario and Grisi Emma Albani 
Alboni Hes ong 

Se i 
ree Sembrich 
Piccolomini No rdica 

Lilli Lehmann 
Kellogg Tamagne 
Parepa- Rosa . The de Reszkes 
Adelina Patti Plancon 
Nilsson Calvé 
Minnie Hauk  fFames 
Cam panini Melba ; 
Maurel Schumann Heink - 
Tamberlik Scotti : 
Santley Caruso 








By OSCAR THOMPSON 


T first blush, criticism—particu- 
larly that form of it which is 
printed daily in the newspapers— 
seems the most ephemeral form of 
literature or the art with which it 


deals. ee 

Yet it p@rsists, either as a living 
thing or something capable of resur- 
rection, after the objects with which 
it deals have become, first, memories, 
then only traditions. 

They, in their turn, may often ob- 
tain some little semblance of new 
life from it. Only through the con- 
temporaneous writings of reviewers 
whose very names are now beyond 
recall can we hear again—vicariously 
—a Mario or a Rubini. 

There is nothing so personal, so indi- 
vidual, so distinctive as the singing 
voice. Finger prints themselves are not 
more exclusively their owners, than the 
native quality of tone which distin- 
guishes one vocalist from another. Place 
a dozen celebrities behind a curtain and 
let them sing an aria or song, each in 
turn, and there are veteran opera 
patrons—plenty of them—who would 
unhesitatingly identify each, without a 
mistake. 

Yet, until the coming of the phono- 
graph, nothing save the printed word 
stood between a singer once silenced and 
complete obliteration. The most memo- 
rable and widespread triumphs, popu- 
larity that amounted to idolatry, furore 
upon furore until the artist looked upon 
a world at his feet, could not perpetuate 
for even one little lifetime the sound of 
a God-given voice. Memories—shadows, 
eidolons, simulacrums of tone—haunted 
the ears of those who had heard the 
singer in his day, but they could not 
be passed on. 

Only through word pictures could the 
younger generation gain ary idea of the 
quality of a voice, or the manner in 
which it was used. And how pitiably 
few are the persons who can _ trans- 
late their memories, however vivid, into 
descriptions that have any semblance of 
life for even the most eager listener. 
The great voices of the yesterdays of 
operatic music have become legends, re- 
mote, a little unbelievable, and hedged 
‘round with the historical boscages of 
pedantry. 

Yet surely, anything so vital, so puls- 
ing with nervous and emotional force, 
so essentially the product of the life 
energy, ought not to vanish in half.a 
century. Science reconstructs a masto- 
don or dinosaur from a few bones. Words 
are the only science that can reconstruct 
a human voice. 

The yellowed pages of the newspapers 
preserved in New York’s libraries have 
thus a fascination for the researcher 
who will brave their dust, their tatters 
—and, sad to tell—their frequent muti- 
lation. 

- . * 

Criticism, these old files make clear, 

is not a new art in America. There 


were men on our newspapers who could 
write intelligently about music when 
Jenny Lind came to Castle Garden in 
1850. Before the Academy of Music’s 
opening in 1854, they were appraising 
voices in a fashion—and with genuine 

















Jenny Lind’s Historic First Appearance in Castle Garden. 


acumen—not so very different from the 
standards of today. Here, then, if any- 
where, are to be found the bones—and 
not necessarily the “dry bones”—from 
which can be reconstructed the great 
voices of other years. 

Any one who will look over the New 
York papers from 1850 to about 1910, as 
I have done, will be impressed by ‘the 
high character of many of the early 
reviews, and by the manner in which 
critics of the sixties and _ seventies 
summed up, in what they wrote of first 
appearances, the future position of 
singers. It is really noteworthy how 
generally the traditions we have of out- 
standing artists conform to estimates 
made at their American débuts. Over a 
period of about sixty years, no very 
marked change is to be noted in the 
quality of reviews, or in their manner, 
though it formerly was the custom to 
devote more space to technical aspects 
of voice production—a natural corollary 
of the perfection of emission that was 
required to sing the more florid music 
of the elder day. 

But quite as prominent as this atten- 
tion to technical details, is the emphasis 
continually placed upon the emotional 
quality of the singing. Those who fancy 
today that the artists of old school bel 
canto were coldly preoccupied with their 
fioriture will find much to surprise them 
in reviews of forty, fifty and sixty years 
ago. Precise vocalism, these make evi- 
dent, was by no means the be-all and 
end-all of the operatic artist’s equip- 
ment. 

While it is true that contemporary 
writings occasionally bespoke runaway 
enthusiasms, and consequently could be 
better described as appreciations than as 
criticisms, this was not the rule, and 
probably was no more frequent then 
than now. Some artists who bulk large 
in legend were scolded more often than 
they were praised. In at least twenty 
reviews in different New York publica- 
tions, the researcher found, for instance, 
a good deal of fault-finding with the 
baritone, Del Puente, whose place in 
American operatic history has become 
an assured one. And he was by no 
means alone among Mapleson’s singers 
in thus being made the target for what 
it is fair to assume was sound and just 
criticism. 

* * * 

Of Jenny Lind’s American début in 
Castle Garden, a writer for the New 
York Herald wrote on Sept. 12, 1850, 
that she had sung distinctly better at 
a rehearsal. Though admitting that 
she faltered in the first part of “Casta 
Diva,” he gave her his whole-hearted 
admiration and said that “the small 
critics who ventured to disparage her 
in some particulars must look very silly 











by this time, even in their own estima- 
tion.” 

“Is Jenny Lind a wonder?” he asks. 
“We answer, Yes—the greatest prodigy 
in song that ever appeared upon the 
theater of this world.” “Endowed with 
powers beyond the best of them” (her 
Italian rivals) “she has excelled all in 
the cultivation of the gift of heaven.” 
He further described her as “a rare 
combination of the intellectual and the 
divine,” and declared that the voice was 
of simply “ineffable sweetness” in the 
“Echo Song.” 

Four years later brings us to the 
début of Grisi and Mario at Castle 
Garden, shortly before they opened the 
the historic Academy of Music. The 
opera was Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
The Times of Sept. 5, 1854, says: “Grisi 
and Mario are what they are said to be 
—emphatically the greatest artists of 
the age.” (One notes that Jenny Lind, 
described in the review quoted above as 
“the greatest prodigy who ever appeared 
on the theater of the world,” must have 
been then in the same golden prime as 
at the time of her début—but such 
clashes of superlatives occur even 
today.) 

“Perhaps the most striking—as it is 
the most gratifying—peculiarity of their 
performance is the intellectuality that 
pervades it. . . . They make no demon- 
strations of song-like propensities but 
simply speak with the passion of the 
moment and the intensity it demands— 
in song. We have heard nothing like it 
before.” 

Grisi’s performarmce was described as 
possessing “agonized intensity, a wild 
grief that was little else than awful.” 
Signor Mario, “with his fine, handsome 
face and air of perfect breeding, fairly 
intoxicated the audience. In the romanza, 
‘Di Pescatore Ignobile,’ there was no 
striving for effect—he quietly spoke the 
exquisite melody as no other man living 
could have sung it. 

Again, “we lack words to describe our 
admiration of Signor Mario in the close 
of the second act”—“our readers must 
hear for themselves, and know how com- 
pletely it exhausts praise.” 

* * * 

Only a little research is necessary to 
establish the unreliability of dates given 
in various works of reference with 
respect to the débuts of the period fol- 
lowing the opening of the Academy of 
Music. Perhaps because one has gone 
to another, rather than to original 
sources, different volumes are frequently 
in agreement as to these erroneous first 
appearances. Often, as in the case of 
Alboni, reference to the newspaper files 
shows that on the date thus listed as a 
singer’s American début, the artist did 
make a first appearance in opera, but 


From an Old Lithograph by Currier, Dated 1850 


had already been singing: on this side 
for a time in concert, or the reverse. 
Of the famed contralto, for whom 
Rossini wrote the part of Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville,” now universally 
sung by sopranos, the Herald of Dec. 28, 


1852, remarked: “All Mme. Alboni’s 
former efforts in concert were utterly 
eclipsed by her splendid rendering of the 
role of Cinderella. (‘‘Cenerentola.’’) 
“The audience was enraptured with her. 
The applause knew no bounds.” 

Harrietta Sontag was another whose 
American operatic début was preceded 
by concert appearances. In dealing with 
the event when she came forth on the 
boards of Niblo’s Garden, the Herald of 
Jan. 11, 1853, waxed enthusiastic over 
the soprano’s trill, declaring that “no 
one but Sontag could have sung that 
trill.”” ““We doubt,” it continued, “wheth- 
er ‘Figlia di Regimmento’ was ever 
produced more creditably on the stage 
at Paris, London, Naples or Berlin, than 
we witnessed it last night. Every detail 
was perfect and no one ever sung it with 
more grace or science than Mme. 
Sontag.” 

The writer described her voice as “a 
mezzo-soprano, cultivated to the highest 
pitch, and often inspired by the genius 
of a true artist.” The use of the word 
“often” may be regarded as attesting 
his moderatien. 

The tenor, Brignoli, made his Amer- 
ican entrée as Edgardo in “Lucia” at 
the Academy of Music within a year 
after its opening. The Herald of March 
13, 1855, summarizes his advent and his 
equipment in the following judicious 
language: 

“Signor Brignoli has a pure, sym- 
pathetic tenor voice, and his execution 
proves he is a thorough artist. He did 
not make an immense sensation, but 
created a favorable impression. Like 
almost all tenors, he is a bad actor; and 
is, moreover, very awkward in the ordi 
nary business of the stage.” 

Piccolomini, the Mary Garden, Gerald 
ine Farrar or Maria Jeritza of her day 
came upon the scene three years later 
at the Academy, when, to quote the 
Times of Oct. 21, 1858, “the Piccolomin 
excitement culminated pictorially.” She 
ventured to arrive in a “naughty oper: 
like ‘Traviata’.” The Times write) 
characterized her entire performance a 
a protest against conventionality, thoug! 
one essentially full of feeling with th 
conviction of good acting. 

“Without positive owlishness,” the r¢ 
view continues, “it is impossible to b: 
blind to the fact that Mme. Piccolomini’s 
influence over the audience is the result 
more of manner than of method. She 
is not an astonishing vocalist, nor is sh 
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gifted with a voice of extraordinary 
power.” He further ventures the state- 
ment that the voice has not been fully 
developed. 

Thirteen months after the Piccolomini 
flare-up, Adelina Patti appeared at the 
Academy. The Herald of Nov. 25, 1859, 

ives the event a headline, “Début of 

iss Patti.” What follows establishes 
that her juvenile gifts were not un- 
recognized. 

“A young lady (not yet seventeen), 
almost an American by birth, sang 
‘Lucia’,” it sets forth. “The débutante 
was received politely, but not cordially, 
an indication that there was not a strong 
claque, which was a relief.” There was 
“a tinge of the school girl in her 
manner.” She sang her first cavatina 
“perfectly, displaying a thorough Italian 
method and a high soprano voice, fresh, 
full and even throughout.” But in the 
cabaletta “we noticed a tendency to show 
off vocal gifts, which may be a little 
out of place. The introduction of varia- 
tions not written by the composer is only 
pardonable in an artist who already has 
an assured position.” 

Shortly thereafter came the operatic 
début of one of the American singers 
who were to convince the world of music, 
even at that early date, that this coun- 
try had artists of the first quality for 
the lyric stage. The Times of Feb. 28, 
1861, recorded the following of the ad- 
vent of Clara Louise Kellogg at the 
Academy, the opera being “Rigoletto”: 

“Miss Kellogg possesses a soprano 
voice of good quality, not very full in 
the lower part, but round and satisfying 
in the upper. Its compass does not ap- 
pear to be extensive, but it is probably 
sufficient for the requirements of that 
dramatic school which she espouses, and 
which, if we may judge from a single 
performance, she seems likely to adorn.” 

Continuing, the writer says that “had 
an experienced singer of European re- 
nown undertaken the part, we should 
hardly have looked for a better perform- 
ance, except perhaps in the particular of 
sustained strength. Miss Kellogg 
possess evidently the secret of the lyric 
stage, and with practice will certainly 
take a high position on it.” 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa made her New 
York entry in concert as Mile. Parepa, 
in Irving Hall. The Times of Sept. 12, 
1865, declared her “unquestionably a 
great, a grand, an undeniable artist. 
Her voice is fresh, round, strong and 
beautiful. It is an honest and pene- 
trating soprano, still in the first bloom 
of youth and with all the facility that 
nature in her most prodigal moments 
bestows on this ductile organ. In its 
lower notes it is not absolutely steady, 
although free from any defect that can 
occasion serious uneasiness in the lis- 
tener. For more than two octaves up- 
ward it is simply perfect, touching and 
resting on E Flat with absolute cer- 
tainty and ease. The quality is full and 
luscious; so admirable, indeed, that we 
doubt if any singer has surpassed Mlle. 
Parepa in this respect.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle of Oct. 15, 1866, 
chronicles Minnie Hauk’s first trial 
in opera, which was made in “Son- 
nambula,” at the age of fourteen, and 
states that “her performance may be 
counted a success. She has a pure so- 
prano voice, clear and ringing in the 
upper register, and her style is good; 
few débutantes have started with better 
promise and we may expect to see the 
lady take a prominent position among 
our prima donnas.” 

+ + 

Christine Nilsson was introduced to 
America, not in opera, but in a con- 
cert, Annie Louise Cary and Brig- 
noli appeared on the same program. 
The Times reviewer, in the issue of 
Sept. 20, 1870, after describing the phy- 
sical charms of the diva, referred to 
the voice as one “of rich, of almost in- 
comparable quality. It is a pure soprano 
sfogato, of consummate _ clearness, 
strength and evenness of tone; a voice 
profoundly sympathetic in the lower 
register—a quality sometimes lacking in 
the voices of famous Northern sopranos 
—and with the soar and sweetness of a 
skylark in the ascending scale. . . She 
blends exquisite method with abundant 
Passion and imagination.” 

[The baritone, Santley, was one of 
those who established themselves in con- 
cert in New York before essaying opera 
here. He was first seen in the latter 


connection with a company whieh gave 








Pauline Lucca, as “Marguerite” in “Faust,” Soon After Her American Début. The Tenor 


Was Signor Vizzani. 


“Zampa” in English, and the Sun re- 
viewer of Feb. 13, 1872, credited him 
with singing “superbly,” describing the 
voice as “resonant, clear and telling,” 
and praising him for being so thor- 
oughly at ease himself as to put his 
audience also at ease, carrying “assur- 
ance to every hearer that they are listen- 
ing to an artist who is master of the 
situation.” 

_ Pauline Lucca’s introduction to Amer- 
ica as Selika in “L’Africaine” (a réle 
said to have been composed for her) 
led the critic of the Sun to make some 
comparisons with Nilsson. In the issue 
of Oct. 1, 1872, he emphasized that the 
newcomer “has her own methods and 
addresses her audience after her own 
fashion.” He was most impressed by 
Lucca’s “intensity and fire.” Nilsson, 
compared to Lucca, was “as the pure 
white light of the diamond to the 
warmth and lustre of the ruby.” Lucca 
he pictures as “eminently an emotional 
singer”. with “a natural dramatic 
genius.” 

“The first impression that one receives 
from her singing is that her voice is 
unexpectedly large and resonant and not 
especially sympathetic in quality, and 
that her reputation must have been 
gained rather from the rare combination 
of actress and singer than any marvel- 
ous qualities of voit.” 

Campanini and Victor Maurel made 
their New York débuts at the Academy 
but five days apart, the latter having 
sung previously in Brooklyn. Of Cam- 
panini, who, like Mario, was introduced 
in the tenor réle of “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
the Times of Oct. 2, 1873, had the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Signor Campanini has been called 
abroad the successor of Giuglini. His 
efforts on the occasion we deal with 
realized quite the anticipations this and 
kindred terms of praise awakened when 
his engagement in the United States 
was announced. His singing last eve- 
ning was of the most enchanting kind. 
No such potent spell has been cast upon 
the spectator since Mr. Santley departed. 
Signor Campanini’s voice is a pure 
tenor, of exquisite timbre, of just suffi- 


From “Leslie’s Weekly,” 1872 


cient power to fill the Academy without 
losing a tithe of sweetness, and of even 
quality from the highest to the lowest 
note of its compass. His method is that 
of a thorough artist; his attack is fault- 
less, his control over the emission of 
sound perfect, his phrasing excellent, 
ey his delivery clear, fluent and taste- 

u Pe 

Maurel’s Manhattan début was as 
Valentino in “Faust.” The Times of 
Oct. 7, 1873, remarked that “Mr. Stra- 
kosch in securing him has secured an 
artist pur sang. His rich and resonant 
tones, his faultless delivery of recitative 
and cantabile, his mastery of the his- 
trionic art, and his handsome face and 
form designate him as a prize indeed. 
Valentino in the hands of a mediocre 
performer is a very insignificant indi- 
vidual. M. Maurel’s Valentino, by 
means of ‘Dio Possente,’ the Trio pref- 
atory to the duel and the Death Scene 
is unquestionably the most striking male 
character in ‘Faust.’” 

Capoul and Nannetti were the bari- 
tone’s associates who were thus over- 
shadowed by him. 

+ * * 

The tenor Tamberlik made his Ameri- 
can début at the old Grand Opera House 
at the same time that Maurel emerged 
at the Academy. He had passed the first 
flush of his success. The Times of Oct. 
7, 1873, records that “the audience recog- 
nized in Signor Tamberlik, a singer and 
an actor whose art is of the highest 
order. It was constrained to acknowl- 
edge, at the same time, that “his voice 
had lost much of its sweetness, and that 
only the uppermost notes of the tenor 
have the requisite force to resound in 
all parts of a large theater, and what 
might be calle@, to borrow an expression 
from the vocabulary of the turf, staying 
power.” 

The predecessor of H. E. Krehbiel on 
the Tribune, W. H. Fry, supplied a de- 
tailed criticism of the first New York 
appearance of Emma Albani, made at 
the Academy in “Sonnambula.” Under 
date of Oct. 22, 1874, he wrote that she 
was “the possessor of a clear, firm, 
homogeneous voice, rich and flute-like in 
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the middle register and sweet in the 
very highest tones, not especially sym- 
pathetic, but perfectly flexible and cul- 
tivated almost to the point of perfec- 
tion.” She employed high staccato 
notes in a manner equalled by only two 
other singers in the critic’s memory, 
Mme. Lagrange and Adelina Patti. Her 
acting he found “fair but conventional,” 
her personality “pleasing but not mag- 
netic.” 

“Her voice and her vocalism are both 
beautiful,” he wrote, “but she is not a 
genius and we judge—though perhaps 
‘Sonnambula’ is not a good test—that 
she will never deeply stir the feeli 
or take rank among the great dramatic 
artists.” 

“Norma” was the first opera in which 
Thérése Tietjens sang in New York, but 
she had appeared previously in concert. 
Of her operatic début, the Times re- 
viewer wrote for the issue of Jan. 25, 
1876: 

“In the musical perfection of Mme. 
Tietjens’ work and in its tragic breadth, 
intensity and power, the _ well-worn 
themes and antiquated forms which 
make up Bellini’s score vanished to make 
way for a‘lyric drama in which the 
passions of a personage become well- 
nigh legendary have full play. Her 
grand voice, her broad and eloquent 
phrasing, her equal mastery of the can- 
tabile, the declamatory and the florid 
styles, and her majestic presence, which 
fills the stage, can now only be admired 
by the American public.” 

In the parade of prima donnas at the 
Academy, it was the melodies of Bellini 
again that adorned the début of Etelka 
Gerster, “Sonnambula” serving her as 
“Norma” had served Tietjens. The Sun 
of date, Nov. 12, 1878, said: 

“The silvery and resonant timbre of 
her voice is set off by an exquisite de- 
licacy and neatness of execution in rapid 
passages, a firmness of attack, and a 
certainty of intonation which especially 
fit her for the florid and graceful music 
of the réle. Her voice is sympathetic, 
light in character, of great carrying 
quality and remarkably even through- 
out. We have clearly in Mme. Gerster 
an admirable prima donna and one who 
gives reason for the belief that she may 
show us yet undemonstrated power in 
more intense and dramatic opera.” 

The Dec. 21, 1882 issue of the Sun 
chronicles the coming of Sofia Scalchi in 
“Sermiramide.” “Hers,” it was written, 
“is a voice so noble in power and ex- 
pression that the memory of veteran 
opera-goers would be taxed to find a 
parallel since the time of Alboni**** a 
true contralto, not exceptionally strong 
perhaps in the upper notes, but in the 
middle and lower register of remarkable 
power, clearness, warmth and resonance. 
The beautiful elasticity of her voice and 
her perfect execution combine with 
charming ease and finish of delivery, and 
large, correct and noble phrasing, te 
make every bar of her singing—if it be 
only the driest bit of recitative—a pleas- 
ure to the intelligent ear.” 

* 


It was not customary in those days for 
the reviewers to sign their critiques. But 
the style of H. E. Krehbiel is easily 
detected in the review of the American 
début of Marcella Sembrich which ap- 
peared in the Tribune of Oct. 25, 1883. 
The new soprano appeared at the second 
performance of the first season at the 
Metropolitan. The critic’s own New 
York début had been made two years 
earlier when he came to the metropolis 
from Cincinnati. 

The Sembrich review, as read today, 
is not lacking in enthusiasm. The pub- 
lic, it says, was hardly prepared for the 
revelation of the evening. “Mme. Sem- 
brich is a_ lovely sifiger—lovely of 
person, of address, of voice; and her 
artistic acquirements in the limited field 
in which Donizetti’s opera called them 
into activity, at least, are of the highest 
rank. Her style is exquisite and is 
plainly the outgrowth of a thoroughly 
musical nature. It unites some of the 
highest elements of art. 

“Such reposefulness of manner, such 
smoothness and facility in execution, 
such perfect balance of tone, and refine- 
ment of éxpression can be found only 
in one richly endowed with deep musical 
feeling and ripe artistic intelligence. 
She carries her voice wondrously well 
throughout a wide register and from 
her lowest note to her highest there is 
the same quality of tone.*** It awakens 
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Novelties and Historic Revivals at Metropolitan 
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operas named whenever he chose, should 
occasion arise for its performance. 


Nine New Singers 


Nine new singers are scheduled to 
make first appearances this season. Of 
these the most interest centers in the 
eighteen-year-old coloratura soprano, 
Marion Talley, of Kansas City, who was 
first heard in New York three years ago 
as a child prodigy. An artist who may 
be expected to figure extensively is 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, who comes over 
from Central Europe to strengthen the 
German wing of the company the latter 
part of the season. Others added to the 
roster are Elizabeth Kandt, lyric so- 
prano, of the Frankfort Opera, and 
Vittoria Fullin, Italian lyric-dramatic 
tenor; Mario Basiola, baritone, formerly 
with the San Carlo forces; Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo soprano, sister of Rosa 
Ponselle; Dorothea Flexer, American 
soprano, and the veteran Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, who will return to the 
scene of her early triumphs for one or 
more special appearances. A tenth ar- 
tist previously announced. Editha 
Fleischer, will postpone her Metropoli- 
tan début another season, because of con- 
flicting engagements. 

The stage will again be under the 
direction of Wilhelm von Wymetal and 
Samuel Thewman, with Armando Agnini 
as stage manager. The orchestral con- 


ductors will be the same as last year. 
Tullio Serafin and Gennaro Papi will 
lead Italian works, Louis Hasselmans, 
French, and Artur Bodanzky, German, 
with Giuseppe Bamboschek taking over 
some performances. Giulio Setti will 


again assume responsibility for the 
direction of the chorus. 
Rosina Galli remains as Premiere 


Danseuse_and Giuseppe Bonfiglio a» 
Premier Danseur. August Berger will 
continue to codperate with Miss Galli in 
the direction of the Corps de Ballet. 
Adolph Bolm has been re-engaged as 
mime and dancer for “Petrushka.” 
The complete roster, as contained in 

the prospectus, follows: 
SOPRANOS 

Queena Mario 

Berta Morena 

Nina Morgana 

Maria Miiller 

Frances Peralta 

Rosa Ponselle 

Elisabeth Rethberg 


Frances Alda, 
Grace Anthony 
Lucrezia ~ Bori 
Toti dal Monte 
Ellen Dalossy 
Yvonne D’Arle 
Florence Easton 


Minnie Egener Lauro Robertson 
Amelita Galli-Curci Marcella Roeseler 
Nanette Guilford Joan Ruth 


Charlotte Ryan 
Thalia Sabanieeva 
Lenora Sparkes 
Marie Sundelius 


Elvira de Hidalgo 
Louise Hunter 
Maria Jeritza 
Elizabeth Kandt 
Marion Talley (new) 
Marie Tiffany 
Phradie Wells 

AND CONTRALTOS 


Kathleen Howard 

Marie Mattfeld 

Margaret Matzenauer 

Carmela Pomnselle 
(new) 


(new) 
Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen 
MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


Merle Alcock 
Cecil Arden 

Mary Bonetti 
Karin Branzell 
Ina Bourskaya 
Julia Claussen 
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Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink 
Marion Telva 


Fenriette Wakefield 
NORS 


Raymond Delaunois 

Dorothea Flexer 
(new) 

Jeanne Gordon 


Morgan Kingston 
Rudolf Laubenthal 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Giovanni Martinelli 
George Meader 
Lauritz Melchoir 
(new) 

Giordano Paltrinieri 
Curt Taucher 
Armand Tokatyan 


Max Altglass 
Angelo Bada 
Max Bloch 
Mario Chamlee 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Ralph Errolle 
Miguel Fleta 
Vittorio Fullin 
(new) 

Beniamino Gigli 


Edward Johnson 
BARITONES 

Mario Basiola Titta Ruffo 

(new) Friedrich Schorr 
Louis D'Angelo Carl Schlegel 
Jiuseppe Danise Gustav Schu‘zendorf 
Giuseppe DeLuca Antonio Scotti 
Arnold Gabor Lawrence Tibbett 
Millo Picco Clarence Whitehill 
Vincenzo Reschig 

lian 

BASSOS 

Paolo Ananian Jose Mardones 
Paul Bender Giovanni Martino 
Michael Bohnen Leon Rothier 


Friedrich Vajda 
(new) 
James Wolfe 


Feodor Chaliapin 
Adamo Didur 
William Gustafson 
Pompilio Malatesta 


Settings for New Works 


Artists and ateliers that will supply 
the scenic investiture of the new works 
include Joseph Urban, who has been 
intrusted with the settings for ““La Vida 
Breve,” “La Cena Delle Beffe,” “La Ves- 
tale,” “Don Quichotte,” and “The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad ;” Joseph Novak, “L’Heure 
Espagnole” and “The Bartered Bride,” 


Antonio Rovescalli (Milan), “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” and Serge Soudeikin, 
“Le Rossignol,” with “Skyscrapers” not 
announced. “Gianni Schicchi” will be 
At with the investiture provided it in 
918. 

It is expected that the season, which 
is of the same number of weeks as last 
season—twenty-four—will bring about 
the same total of performances—176 for 
1924-25. On a normal basis of six a 
week, the total would be 144 perform- 
ances, but the number of special mat- 
inées has increased until last year there 
were more than thirty of these. Recent 
seasons also have seen a steady increase 
in the total number of works mounted, 
and it is possible that the high mark of 
45 for last year will be surpassed. 

The new span of opera finds the 
Metropolitan alone in the field, the Chi- 
cagoans continuing to abjure their for- 
mer battle ground, and lesser organiza- 
tions pursuing a policy of preluding, 
rather than competing with, the all-pow- 
erful house on Broadway. 

Prices have been advanced—otherwise 
there has been a rapid evaporation of 
rumors bruited about during the sum- 
mer of sundry changes and upsets, 
Every important artist of the company 
is returning and the huge organization 
awaits the season’s first curtain with 
that air of surety and fixity that has 
made the Metropolitan unique among 
the operatic institutions of the world. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 





Moscow Musical Studio to Bring Novel Works 
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PENING on Dec. 14, the Moscow Art 

Theater Musical Studio of Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko will fulfill a 
seven weeks’ engagement at Jolson’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Theater, New York, 
the scene of two successful seasons by 
the dramatic company of the Moscow 
Art Theater. 

The coming of the Musical Studio is 
the outcome of more than two years of 
negotiation, culminating in a petition 
addressed by American art-lovers to 
Anatoly V. Lunatcharsky, Minister of 
Education, who obtained for the Musical 
Studio a brief leave of absence and per- 
mission to visit the United States. 

Like the Moscow Art Theater’s dra- 
matic company, with which New York 
has become familiar in the past two 
years, the Musical Studio is a product 
of the highest standards of rehearsal, of 
scorn for the star system, and of rota- 
tion in réles, principles that were incor- 
porated into the Moscow Art Theater at 
its inception by the founders, Stanislav- 
sky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. 

The aim of the Musical Studio is to 
produce musical drama, as distinguished 
from opera, that is, to maintain a stand- 
ard of individual histrionic interpreta- 
tion and of general cohesiveness con- 
vincing and effective in itself, adding a 
second appeal to the appeal of the music. 

The program proclaimed by Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko under the title “The 
Synthetic Theater” asks, “What is 
necessary for the reform of the art of 
the lyric stages?” and replies: 

“To seek new forms for this art; to 
seek ways to combat the routine of the 
lyric stage, which has lost its theatrical 
conviction; to introduce into the field of 
lyric drama an atmosphere of genuine 
art, and, first of all, the art of the 
actor.” 


The Répertoire 


The répertoire of the Musical Studio 
while in America will include the follow- 
ing: 

“Carmencita and the Soldier,” in four 
acts; score by Georges Bizet, with or- 
chestration revised by Vladimir Baka- 
leynikoff. The text is a wholly new 
libretto drawn by Constantin Lipskeroff 
from “Carmen.” Setting and costumes 
are by Isaac Rabinovitch. 

“The Daughter of Madame Angot,” in 
three acts; score by Charles Lecocq; 
text by Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and 
Mikhail Galperin, adapted from the or- 
iginal French version by Clairville, 
Siraudin and Koning. Settings and cos- 
tumes are by Mari Gortinskaya. 
“Lysistrata,” in three acts. The score 
by Reinhold Gliére, and the text by 
’mitry Smolin, after the original Greek 
version by Aristophanes. Settings and 
costumes by Rabinovitch. 

“La Périchole,” in three acts, with a 
Score by Jacques Offenbach. Text by 
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Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, One of the Founders of Moscow Art Theater and 
Director of the Moscow Art Theater Musical Studio 


Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and Galperin, 
adapted from the original French ver- 
sion of Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy. Settings and costumes. by 
Pierre Kontchalovsky. 

“Love and Death,” a triple bill drawn 
from the works of Alexander Pushkin, 
consisting of: ‘‘Aleko,” in one act; score 
by Segei Rachmaninoff; “The Fountain 
of Bakhchi-Sarai,” in one scene, score by 
Anton Arensky; “Cleopatra,” in one 
scene, with score and text by Gliére. 
Settings and costumes for “Love and 
Death” are by Ivan Gremislavsky and 
Nikolai Iznar. 


Large Staff Engaged 


The members of the administrative 
staff under the director, Vladimir Nem- 
irovitch-Dantchenko, are Sergei Berth- 
ensson, vice-director; Leonid D. Leoni- 
doff, business manager; Ivan Gremislav- 
sky, chief of art and production staff; 
Nikolai Rumiantseff, chief of financial 
staff; Olga Bokshanskaya, secretary; 
and Yuly Liubitsky, administrator. 

The executive staff is made up of the 
conductors, Vladimir Bakaleynikoff and 
Constantin Shvedoff; the régisseurs, 
Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, Vla- 
dimir Lossky, and Leonid Baratoff, with 
their assistants, Sergei Konoplieff and 
Vatslaff Protasievitch; chorus master, 
Yelena Skatkina; wardrobe mistress, 


Maria Grigorieva; make-up and wigs, 
Yakoff Gremislavsky. 

The company consists of Olga Bak- 
Abamelik, 


lanova, Yevgenia Xenia 


Alieneva, Lydia Belyakova, Vera Bilie- 
vitch, Valentina Bushera, Galina Gor- 
shunova, Yelizaveta Gundobina, Nina 
Durasova, Claudia Dudkina, Nadiezhda 
Kemarskaya, Nadiezhda Krutova, Ver- 
onica La Touche, Anna Lisetskaya, Nina 
Polozova, Anna Sablukova, Yulia Fato- 
va, Tamara Shavrova, Ivan Velikanoff, 
Vladimir Lossky, Leonid Baratoff, Gav- 
ril Gvinieff, Mikhail Goryunoff, Ivan 
Zvigunoff, Pyotr Ignatieff, Dmitry Kam- 
ernitsky, Yevgeny Korenieff, Mikhail 
Nemirovitch, Sergei Ostroumoff, Nikolai 
Permyakoff, Mikhail Popoff, Semyon 
Rakhmanoff, Pyotr Saratovsky, Mikhail 
Skobloff, Misail Speransky, Sergei Fyo- 
doroff, Alex. Hudozhnikoff, Joseph Tsi- 
trinnik and Ivan Yagodkin. 

The five productions in the répertoire 
will be presented for one week each, in 
an order not yet decided. The produc- 
tions for the remaining two weeks of 
the engagement will be announced later. 

There will be six evening and two 
matinée performances each week. Mat- 
inées will be on Fridays and Saturdays. 

All the productions will be given in 
Russian. English translations of each, 
however, have been prepared by George 
S. and Gilbert Seldes, author of “The 
Seven Lively Arts,” and will be avail- 


-able to seat-holders at a small price. 


Heading the list of patrons for the 
American season of the Moscow Art 
Theater Musical Studio is Otto H. Kahn, 
honorary chairman. Other patrons are 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, George Pierce 
Baker, Mrs. August Belmont, Nicholas 


Murray Butler, Paul D. Cravath, Walter 
Damrosch, John W. Davis, Mrs. New- 
bold Edgar, Mrs. Marshall Field, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Mrs. Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Thomas Hastings, John Grier Hib- 
ben, Arthur Curtis James, Frederick A. 
Juillard, Thomas W. Lamont, Clarence 
H. Mackay, Mrs. Charles F. Mitchell, 
Eugene Noble, William Lyon Phelps, 
Frank I. Polk, Edward Robinson, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Mrs. Willard Straight, 
Augustus Thomas, Mrs. Henry Rogers 
Winthrop, and Mrs. H. P. Whitney. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL FOR NEW 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


UL LL LL 


f pave Madison Square Garden Music 


Festival, at the new building at 50th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, New York, 
which will be opened to the public as a 
music center, has been postponed from 
Dec. 6 to, Dec. 18. On the latter eve- 
ning a program by a concert and oper- 
atic singers, instrumentalists, an orches- 
tra and chorus, will be given under the 
direction of Maurice Frank, who has 
managed summer open air opera in New 
York. : 

Among the soloists announced for the 
festival by Mr. Frank are Riccardo 
Stracciari, baritone; Marguerite D’Al- 
varez, contralto; Ba aelo Diaz, tenor, 
and Moissaye Boguslawski and Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianists. To these will be 
added other well-known artists, it is an-' 
nounced. 

Cesare Sodero, who conducted a per- 
formance of open air opera at the Polo 
Grounds recently, will lead an orches- 
tra of 100. There will also be several 
guest conductors. Among the orchestral 
numbers will be a Dedication March, es- 
pecially written for the occasion, and will 
be a tribute to the promoter of sports 
and civic enterprises, Tex Rickard, man- 
ager of the Garden. A prize of $500 has 
been offered for the score submitted by 
an American composer, which in the 
opinion of the judges is best adapted to 
the purpose. Manuscripts are being re- 
ceived by Mr. Frank at 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, it is announced. 

Mr. Frank was in charge of the mu- 
sical program of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial at the old Madison Square 
Garden and the Armistice Day celebra- 
tion at the Kingsbridge Armory. 








Winners of Berolzheimer Scholarships 
Are Announced 


The free scholarships offered by Philip 
Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, and Mrs, 
Berolzheimer at the Guilmant Organ 
School, William C. Carl, director, for the 
coming season have been awarded to 
Kenneth Yost, East Orange, N. J.; 
Mary Richardson, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Helen Torbert, Maplewood, N. J.; Ada 
Keigwin, Mount Vernon, N. Y. The 
competitors came from all parts of the 
country to participate in the contest. 
These scholarships are offered annually. 
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Newcomers Add Lustre to Manhattan’s Concert Life 
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¢€ 
Willem Mengelberg 





Ernst von Dohnanyi 





George Barrére 





Josiah Zuro 





Arturo Toscanini 





Alfredo Casella 





Kurt Schindler 





Victor Harris 
Mr. Damrosch, Pirte MacDonald; Mr. von Dohnanyi, 


© Underwood & Underwood; Mr. Casella, de 
Huhn, Apeda; Mr. Philips, 


Wilhelm Furtwingler 


Henry Hadley 





William Rogers Chapman 





L. Camilieri 








Gueldre; Mr. 
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Walter Damrosch 








Bruno Huhn 
Bodanzku, © Mivhkin; Mr, 
Underwood & Underwood. 


Schindler, Hlzin; 
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Otto Klemperer 


Chalmers Clifton 


Arthur Philips 








- 


Albert Stoessel 





Christiaan Kriens 





Arthur Leonard 
Dupont; Mr. 


Bartholomew, White; Mr. Kriens, 


CONDUCTORS OF ORCHESTRAS AND OTHER MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS WHO WILL PRESENT THEIR FORCES IN NEW YORK DURING THIS SEASON 


HE sign that the musi- 
cal season has begun in 
earnest in New York, 
f which is to say, practi- 
cally, throughout the en- 
tire country, is the be- 
the orchestral concerts. 





ginning ot 
Before this, there are isolated recitals, 


and the opera, for social reasons is 
delayed until November. So to the 
orchestral organizations belongs the 
honor of starting the season. 

Also, of importance almost equal that 
of the orchestras, are the many musical 
bodies of various kinds, instrumental 
and vocal that fill their individual places 


in the musical life of the city, choral 
societies, chamber-music organizations 


and guilds organized for the presenta- 
tion of special types of compositions and 
of new works. There are also the visit- 


ing orchestras which come for a couple 
of concerts or for extended series. 
The Philharmonic, the country’s oldest 


symphonic 


organization, now in _ its 


eighty-fourth season; the New York 
Symphony, now forty-seven years old, 
and the State Symphony which begins 
its fourth season, are the resident or- 
chestras. Of great importance, also, are 
the Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony and 
the Cleveland Orchestra, all of which 
will be heard during the winter. 

The Philharmonic will be under the 
guidance of Willem Mengelberg and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, with Arturo Tos- 
canini as guest-conductor and Henry 
Hadley as associate conductor. Walter 
Damrosch heads the New York Sym- 
phony with Otto Klemperer and Eugene 
Goossens as guest-conductors. The State 
Symphony will be conducted by Ernst 
von Dohnanyi and Alfredo C asella, with 
Howard Barlow as associate conductor. 
The Boston Symphony will! give its cus- 
tomary series of ten concerts under Serge 
Koussevitzky; the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, ten concerts under Leopold Stokow- 
ski; the Cincinnati Symphony, two con- 
certs under Fritz Reiner, and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, two concerts under Ni- 
kolai Sokoloff. 


Among the choral societies are the 
New York Oratorio Society, the Schola 
Cantorum and the Friends of Music, 
which last always includes both choral 
and orchestral works on its programs. 
The League of Composers and the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild will give 
their concerts of new works. Chamber 
music organizations include the Flonza- 
ley Quartet, the Letz Quartet, the Lon- 
don String Quartet, the Lenox Quartet, 
the New York String Quartet, the El- 
shuco and the New York Trio. Other 
chamber organizations include the Bar- 
rére Little Symphony, the New York 
Chamber Music Society and the String- 
wood Ensemble. The Beethoven So- 
ciety, whose concerts are all given by 
the world’s most famous artists without 
remuneration, is enlarging its series by 
one concert this year, and is also moving 
from Aeolian Hall to the Town Hall as a 
larger seating capacity was required to 
accommodate the Society. 

Philharmonic Society 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York began its eighty-fourth season on 


Thursday evening, Oct. 15, under Willem 
Mengelberg in Carnegie Hall, repeating 
the program the following afternoon. 
The Society will give during the season 
twenty pairs of concerts on Thursday 
evenings and Friday afternoons, all in 
Carnegie Hall, the programs for these 
series being identical. There will be 
twelve Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Carnegie Hall beginning on Nov. 15, 
twelve students’ concerts, also in Car- 
negie Hall, beginning on Oct. 31, this 
series having been changed from 
Wednesday to Saturday evenings. There 
will also be five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
beginning Nov. 8, and two pairs of chil- 
dren’s concerts on Saturday mornings in 
Aeolian Hall under the conductorship of 
Ernest Schelling, beginning Jan. 23. 
There will be the usual series in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on five Sun- 
day afternoons, beginning Nov. 1. Two 
evening concerts of light music will be 
given for members of the Philharmonic 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Society only, on Dec. 21 and Feb. 23, in 

the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The conductors for the season will be 
Willem Mengelberg, Arturo Toscanini, 
Wilhelm Furtwangier and Henry Had- 
ley. Mr. Mengelberg will conduct from 
the opening of the season until the 
middle of January, when he will relin- 
quish the baton to Mr. Toscanini, whose 
first appearance will be on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 14. He will conduct eleven 
concerts in all, his last appearance be- 
ing on Feb. 7. Mr. Furtwangler, who 
created such a powerful impression at 
his guest appearances with the Philhar- 
monic last season, will conduct from 
Feb. 11 to April 4. Mr. Hadley’s dates 
will be announced later. 

Six pianists, of whom four are com- 
posers as well, are to appear as soloists 
with the Philharmonic this season. They 
are Alfredo Casella, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Heinrich Gebhard, Guiomar Novaes, Ot- 
torino Respighi and Ernest Schelling. 
Messrs. Casella, Gebhard, Respighi and 
Schelling will be soloists in their own 
cempositions, all of which, except that 
of Mr. Schelling, having their first New 
York performances at these concerts. 
Other soloists for the New York con- 
certs this season include Scipione Guidi, 
Josef Szigeti and Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linists; Hans Kindler, Leo Schulz and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellists; Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist and pianist; 
and Elisabeth: Rethberg, soprano. Addi- 
tional soloists for the New York sub- 
scription concerts will be announced 
later. 

At the Brooklyn series the soloists thus 
far announced are Fraser Gange,. 
tone; Josef Szigeti and Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, violinists. Mme. Maria Dormont, 
soprano, will be soloist with the Philhar- 
monic in Boston and New Haven on its 
fall tour. She has not yet been heard in 
New York. 

The soloists for the children’s concerts, 
under Ernest Schelling, will be the “first 
desk” musicians of the orchestra. 

The fall tour of the Philharmonic be- 
gan on Oct. 19, in Philadelphia, and will 
include concerts in New London, Boston, 
Northampton, Holyoke, New Haven and 
a return engagement in Philadelphia. 
The mid-season tour includes concerts in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Wheeling and two in Pittsburgh. The 
spring tour takes the orchestra to Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Read- 
ing, Pa., and Pittsburgh. There will also 
be concerts in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Princeton, N. J: 

The season’s list of Philharmonic nov- 
elties is not yet completed, but Mr. Men- 
gelberg has the followiny new works 
scheduled for performance: “La Giara” 
and “Partita,” for piano and orchestra, 
by Casella; “Bacchanale d’Orphée,” by 
Roger-Ducasse; Fantasy for piano and 
orchestra, by Heinrich Gebhard; “Danse 
de la Sorciére,” by Tansman; “Suite Tri- 
corne,” by de Falla; “Visions,” by Wetz- 
ler; “Broadway,” by Gardner; Concerto 
for Piano, by Respighi; Suite, “Old Hol- 
land.” by Roentgen; Sinfonietta, by Jo- 
hann Wagenaar. 

Among the unfamiliar works on Mr. 
Toscanini’s programs, as planned at 
present, are Roger-Ducasse’s Sarabande; 
Vivaldi’s “Le Stagione”; Respighi’s 
“Pini di Roma”; De Sabata’s “Una Sera 
in Getzemani”; Sinigaglia’s “Le Baruffe 

Chiozzote,” and Sibelius’ “Eine Sage.” 

Mr. Furtwangler’s programs will be 
announced at a later date. 

Arthur Judson is the manager of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Edward 
Erwin as associate manager. The of- 
ficers of the board of directors are Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, chairman; Frederick A. 
Juilliard, president; Marshall Field. vice- 
president; Otto H. Kahn, vice-president; 
Charles Triller, treasurer, and Arthur 
Judson, executive secretary. The officers 
of the auxillary board are Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, chairman; Mrs. Newbold Leroy 
Edgar, vice-chairman; Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, vice-chairman; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sachs, secretary; Mrs. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, honorary secretarv; Mrs. 
Henry Martyn Alexander, chairman, 
membership committee, and Mrs. Julian 
W. Robbins. chairman, box committee. 
Lawrence Gilman and Richard Aldrich 
constitute the program committee. 

New York Symphony Society 
With its prices of admission at the 

lowest level ever charged by an orches- 
tra of first rank, the New York Sym- 
phony Society begins its forty-seventh 
season in October. 





bari-- 


“We anticipate that the new rates will 
greatly increase the number or regular 
concert goers in New York City,” said 
George Engles, manager of the Sym- 
phony Society. “With seats now avail- 
able for as low as twenty-five cents, sym- 
phony concerts will be within the reach 
of everyone. These reduced prices have 
been made possible by the acquisition of 
Mecca Auditorium for the Sunday con- 
certs, as this hall has a seating capacity 
of 4000. The leasing of Mecca Audito- 
rium has an added significance in that it 
consolidates the New York concert area. 
The new building is just a block south 
of Carnegie Hall. The Thursday and 
Friday concerts, the voung people’s and 
os eal concerts will continue to be 

eld.” 

The year 1925-26 marks Walter Dam- 
rosch’s forty-first season as conductor of 
the New York Symphonv. Otto Klem- 
perer, the distinguished German con- 
ductor, and Eugene Goossens of the 
Rochester Philharmonic will share the 
season with Mr. Damrosch as guest con- 
ductors. Mr. Goossens will conduct the 
Orchestra from Jan. 4 to 17, and Mr. 
Klemperer from Jan. 18 to March 28. 
Paderewski’s only orchestral appearance 
in America this year will be with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Other 
interesting features of the year will be 
the presentation of works by Deems Tav- 

_lor and George Gershwin, especially com- 

posed for the Symphony Society. Mr. 
Taylor’s work is an orchestral suite, and 
Mr. Gershwin has composed a “New 
York Concerto” in three movements for 
piano and orchestra. He, himself, will 
play the piano part. 

As usual, there will be twelve Thurs- 
day afternoon and twelve Friday evening 
concerts in Carnegie Hall. The soloists 
for these series include Ignace Paderew- 
ski, Frieda Hempel, Josef Hofmann, 
Sigrid Onegin, Pablo Casals, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Paul Kochanski, George Gersh- 
win, Bela-Bart6ék, Jacques Thibaud and 
Harold Bauer. 

Twenty Sunday afternoon concerts are 
to be given in Mecca Auditorium. Three 
opera programs will be included. There 
will be a Wagner program, the first half 
of which will consist of important ex- 
cerpts from “Rienzi.” The second half 
will include the second part of Act I of 
“Parsifal,” beginning with the Trans- 
formation music and including the entire 
scene in the Hall of the Holy Grail. 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” will be given in 
concert form and a Christmas perform- 
ance of Pierné’s mediaeval miracle play, 
“The Children of Bethlehem,” will be 
given. Included among the soloists for 
the Sunday series are Florence Easton, 


Lawrence Tibbett, George Gershwin, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Yolanda Mérd, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Kathryn Meisle, 


Richard Crooks, George Barrére, Walter 
Gieseking, Mischa Mischakoff, Della 
Baker, Fred Patton, Flora Negri, Flor- 
ence Austral, Albert Spalding, Frederic 
Baer and Ernest Davis. 

Preceding the opening of the New 
York season, the New York Symphony 
will go on a two weeks’ tour to cities, 
including Passaic, Utica, Ann Arbor, Co- 
lumbus, Saginaw, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Dayton, Uniontown and Harrisburg. Be- 
cause of the demand for more concerts 
in New York it has been found necessary 
to reduce the number of concerts in 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
This year there will be four concerts in 
Washington, three in Baltimore and three 
in Philadelphia. The usual series of six 
concerts will be given in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. There will be six 
Saturday afternoon concerts for young 
people and five Saturday morning con- 
certs for children in Carnegie Hall. 


State Symphony 


The conductorship of the State Sym- 
phony, now beginning its third season, 
will be divided between Ernst von 
Dohnanyi and Alfredo Casella, with 
Howard Barlow as associate conductor, 
the organization being under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Bureau. The 
orchestra will give twenty concerts in 
New York during the season, the first 
ten under the baton of Mr. Dohnanyi 
and the second ten under Mr. Casella, 
who will take up his duties on Saturday 
night, Jan. 9. 

At the opening concert on Oct. 21 Mr. 
von Dohnanyi will present Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Bela-Bartok’s “Two Por- 
traits,” which will be the novelty of the 
evening, and Brahms’ First Symnvhony, 
in C Minor. At the concert on Oct. 24 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropoli- 








tan, will be the soloist, por on Nov. 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne will be 
heard in the Mozart Double Concerto. 
On Nov. 10 an all-Russian program will 
be given, Lea Luboschutz, violinist, ap- 
pearing as soloist in Prokofieff’s Con- 
certo, which will have its first hearing in 
New York on this occasion. The re- 
mainder of the program will include 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony, Rach- 
maninoff’s “Isle of the Dead” and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter.” On 
Dec. 5 Mr. von Dohnanyi will give the 


“Faust” Symphony of Liszt, assisted by- 


the Yale Glee Club, Marshall Barthole- 
mew, conductor. 

The educational activities of the Or- 
chestra will include, besides ten reading 
rehearsals for American compositions, a 
series of lecture-lessons by Harriet A. 
Seymour on the programs to be played. 

The reading rehearsals will be organ- 
ized and conducted by Mr. Barlow, who 
will also head a committee to secure as 
many performances as_ possible of 
American works. The members of the 
advisory committee besides Mr. Barlow 
will include Dr. Cornelius Rybner, Dr. 
Eugene Noble, A. Walter Kramer, George 
Fischer, Leonard Liebling, Frank Pat- 
terson, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Henry Sou- 
vaine and Jacob Altschuler, the last 
named representing the Orchestra. A 
full symphony orchestra will be used for 
these rehearsals and any score by any 
American-born composer will be care- 
fully read and considered. Those which 
seem to possess merit will be read 
through. An opportunity for discussion 
will be given, and it is hoped that the 
composers wiil enter this in such a spirit 
that a friend’s symposium will result. 


Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony under the baton 
of Serge Koussevitzky will give its cus- 
tomary two series of five concerts each 
in Carnegie Hall, on Thursday evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. The dates of 
the first series are Nov. 26, Jan. 7, Feb. 
4, March 11 and April 8. The dates of 
the second series are Nov. 28, Jan. 9, 
Feb. 6, March 13 and April 10. Mr. 
Koussevitzky will not announce the pro- 
grams or the soloists until just previ- 
ously to each concert. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The coming season will be the eighth 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in New 
York. The organization will give its 
usual series of ten concerts in Carnegie 
Hall on the following Tuesday evenings: 
Oct. 20, Nov. 3 and 17, Dec. 1 and 15, 
Jan. 5, Feb. 16, March 9 and 23 and 
April 13. Mr. Stokowski will conduct 
all the concerts in New York, as Ottorino 
Respighi, guest conductor, will be heard 
only in Philadelphia, Baltimore .and 
Washington. 

The soloists for the season will be Les- 
ter Donahue, pianist, who will play the 
new piano invented by John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr., at the concert on Nov. 3; Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, who will ap- 
pear on the same program as that given 
by the Orchestra, with him as soloist, 
twenty-fiv2 years ago. Josef Szigeti, 
the Hungarian violinist, will make his 
first New York appearance at the con- 
cert on Dec. 15, and Harold Samuel, 
pianist, on Feb. 16. 


Cincinnati Symphony 


The Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor, will make two ap- 
pearances in New York this season, be- 
ing heard for the first time in a number 
of years. The dates for these appear- 
ances will be Jan. 6, in Carnegie Hall, 
and Jan. 9, in Mecca Temple. The lat- 
ter appearance will be under private 
auspices. 


Cleveland Orchestra 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, will give two concerts in 
Carnegie Hall this season, instead of one 
as heretofore, the first on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 13, as one of the Wolfsohn 
Series, and the second on Jan. 19. There 
will be no soloist at either concert. The 
organization is giving seventy concerts 
in its home city this season, and fifty- 
four on tour. 


Advertising Club Glee Club 


The Glee Club of the Advertising Club, 
of which Charles Green is president and 
Arthur Phillips, conductor, will give 
three concerts in the grand hall of the 
club in Park Avenue, during the winter. 
The exact dates of the concerts are yet 
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4 to a anial upon, but the first will 
be during Thanksgiving week. The Glee 
Club, now in its fourth season, and which 
numbers eighty-five members, has Fred 
Shattuck as accompanist. 


American Music Guild 


The American Music Guild plans to 
give its customary spring concerts in 
one of New York’s smaller concert halls. 
Members of the organization have been 
busy during the summer completing 
works which will appear on the Guild’s 
programs. Dates of the concerts will be 
announced later. 


American Orchestral Society 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, musical director, opens 
its sixth season with several new fea- 
tures. These will be the devoting a por- 
tion of each rehearsal to the reading at 
sight of one or more symphonic compo- 
sitions, and the other, a course in aural 
theory, outlined to develop the interpre- 
tative powers of the student members of 
the training orchestra. This course will 
be under the direction of Franklin Rob- 
inson. Mr. Clifton will also give the 
customary course in conducting for the 
benefit of students showing aptitude in 
this direction. There will be ten con- 
certs during the season, four in the 
Town Hall on Dec. 22, Feb. 4, March 4, 
and April 1; and three at Cooper Union 
on Dec, 20, Jan. 31 and Feb. 28. The 
places and dates of the remaining three 
concerts will be announced later. Among 
the novelties to be played this season are 
Griffes’ “Poem” for Flute and Orches- 
tra; Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1. and Loef- 
fler’s “Memories of My Childhood.” 


Banks Glee Club 


The Banks Glee Club, Inc: Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, consisting of seventy 
men employed in financial institutions of 
New York, begins its forty-seventh sea- 
son this year. The Club will give two 
concerts in Carnegie Hall, on Jan. 13, 
and April 14. The programs will as 
usual consist of glees, madrigals and 
part songs, and the Club will be assisted 
by vocal and instrumental soloists at 
both concerts. 


Beethoven Association 


F. C. Coppicus, manager of the Bee- 
thoven Association; Harold Bauer, 
founder and president, announces that 
the concerts of the association will be 
transferred this season, from Aeolian 
Hall to the Town Hall. This move is 
made on account of the greater seating 
capacity of the latter auditorium, which 
is necessary because of the increased 
membership of the Association, and is 
not for the purvose of providing addi- 
tional revenue for the association. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation has decided to include the extra 
concert which has been given during 
Christmas week, in the regular series, 
making seven concerts instead of six. 
The concerts will be given on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 27. and the Monday even- 
ines, Nov. 23, Dec. 28, Jan. 11, Feb. 15 
and March 15. The provrams and solo- 
ists have not yet been announced. 


Biltmore Musicales 


R. E. Johnston announces the usual 
series of Friday morning musicales to be 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Bilt- 
more on Nov. 6 and 20, Dec. 4, and 
18, Jan. 8 and 22, and Feb. 5 and 19. 
The musicales will all begin at eleven 
o’clock. The artists to take part will in- 
clude Magdeleine Brard, Richard Crooks, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Tina Filipponi, 
Elvira De Hidalgo, Walter Gieseking, 
Curtiss Grove, Ethel Leginska, Rosa 
Low, Charlotte Lund, Queena Mario, 
Marie Mueller, Oscar Nicastro, Colin 
O’More, Rosa Ponselle, Leff Pouishnoff, 
Lisa Roma, Alberto Salvi, Joseph 
Schwartz, Riccardo Stracciari, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Armand Tokatyan, Raoul Vidas 
and Michael Zacarewitsch. 


Brahms Club 


The Brahms Club, Leo Braun, con- 
ductor, began its sixth season on Oct. 7. 
Mr. Braun has not yet announced the 
dates upon which the club’s concerts will 
be given, but the prospects are for a sea- 
son of increased activity on account of 
the enlarged membershiv of the club. 
During the season a number of interest- 
ing programs of Italian, French, Ger- 
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=9) HERE has been a decided 
Wi] increase, in recent years 
in the United States, of 
musical scholarships 
available for deserving 
students who do not 
possess the means of defraying the ex- 
penses of a musical education. This 
is part of the great growth in Ameri- 
can musical life. 

Many believe that a fund upon 
which deserving students may draw 
and repay when able preferable to any 
scholarship plan. Indeed there is 
much good in such a plan, inasmuch 
as it enables one to continue instruc- 
tion when in many cases promising 
artists would be deprived of their 
ehance for success. 

The many full and partial scholar- 

ships as well as the prizes available this 
wear through generous donations or 
#ndowments made by philanthropic mu- 
etc devotees, are for the most part 
awarded on a competitive basis, talent 
and proficiency being the determining 
factors. The provisos of the donors are 
likewise for the most part carried out 
to the letter. 
_It is for the many to whom such a 
list will be of major importance that 
MusIcAL AMERICA has collected the 
' authoritative information which follows, 
from. North, South, East and West, re- 
garding endowments available to music 
students in the United States. The list 
is not exhaustive, but every effort has 
been made to secure full data from all 
available sources: 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. Fellowship 
in Musical Composition. Foreign study 
obligatory. — $1,000 a year for 
three years, plus an allowance not to 
exceed $1,000 a year for traveling ex- 
penses. Tenure: Three years, awarded 
annually. Conditions of award: Granted 
only to a musician of exceptional 
promise already thoroughly trained in 
technic. Candidates are required to file 
letters of reference as to character, edu- 
cation and artistic ability. They must 
also submit two compositions, one either 
for orchestra alone, or in combination 
with a solo instrument; and one for 
string quartet or for some ensemble 
combination, such as a sonata for violin 
and piano, a trio for violin, ’cello and 
pianoforte, or possibly for some less 
usual combinations of chamber instru- 
ments. The compositions should show 
facility in handling the larger instru- 
mental forms, such as the sonata-form 
or free modifications of it. Sonata for 
piano or a fugue of large dimensions 
will be accepted, but songs and short 
piano pieces will not be considered. 
Conditions of tenure: The holder is 
provided with studio and residence at 
the Academy, and his $1,000 a year for 
traveling expenses is designed to fur- 
nish him an opportunity to visit the lead- 
ing musical centers of Europe. 

* om . 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDA- 
TION, 39 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble. Offers 100 fellow- 
ships of $1,000 tuition value each, in 
voice, piano, violin, ’cello and composi- 
tion. Competitors must be United States 
citizens from sixteen to thirty years of 
age. Examinations are held in June 
and September at the headquarters of 
the foundation. Applications for entry 
ane should be addressed to the secre- 
ary. 


Mk 
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* 2.8 
THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, 2300 


Pershing Square Bldg, New York. A 
fund of $3,000,000 for fellowships for 
advanced study abroad established as a 
memorial to John Simon Guggenheim 
by his parents. Scholars will be given 
opportunity to carry on advanced study, 
research and creative work in any field 
of knowledge as well as the opportunity 
for the development of unusual talent in 
music and the fine arts. After the first 
year some forty or more fellowships, 
intended for men and women, married 
or unmarried, of high intellectual and 
personal qualifications who have already 
demonstrated unusual capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship or unusual artistic 
talent, will be maintained for citizens 








—Editorial Note. 





HAT the large musical funds and scholarship agencies of the 
United States are doing to aid the student is vividly summarized 
in MUSICAL AMERICA’S survey of available awards for the present year. 
The growth in philanthropies of this nature has been in direct ratio 
with the advancement in America’s musical resources, which has been 
phenomenal in every department of the art during the last few decades. 








(or, in exceptional cases, to permanent 
residents who are not citizens) of the 
United States, irrespective of race, color, 
or creed. The stipend will in normal 
cases not exceed $2,500 for a full year. 
The tenure to be adjusted to the pur- 
pose and scope of the studies of each 
individual ordinarily for one year, but 
plans which involve two or three years’ 
study will be considered by the trustees. 
Fellowships for shorter terms will be 
granted in special cases. Members of 
the teaching profession who have re- 
ceived sabbatical leave on full or part 
salary will be considered on equal terms 
with other candidates. Applications 
should be addressed to Henry Allen Moe, 


secretary. 
* * * 


“THE BERKSHIRE PRIZE for 1926. 
One thousand dollars for a Sonata or 
Suite for violin and piano. Manuscripts 
of (original, unpublished) composition 
must be submitted before April 1, 1926, 
and should be sent to Hugo Kortschak, 
1054 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
without the composer’s name on the 
music, but with a motto or mark on it, 
accompanied by an envelope bearing the 
same motto or mark and containing the 
composer’s full name and address. Only 
such works will be eligible in the com- 
petition which have never been per- 
formed in public, and of which both 
score and solo part are submitted. This 
prize was offered before the Berkshire 
Festivals had come to an end and were 
replaced by the Library of Congress 
Festival. In competitions after 1926, 
therefore, the prize will be known as the 
“Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Prize” and 
the manuscripts should be sent to the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C 

ok * * 

MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA offers three prizes of 
$5,000, $3,000 and $2,000 each for three 
chamber music works by composers of 
any nation. The compositions must be 
for from three to six instruments. The 
piano may be used as one of the instru- 
ments but vocal parts are not accept- 
able. More than one work may be sub- 
mitted by the contestant. The contest 
closes Dec. 31, 1927. For further in- 
formation address Musical Fund Society 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* +. * 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
PRIZE COMPETITION conducted by 
the Sesqui-Centennial Association, In- 
dependence Hall, Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive 
Secretary, Henry S. Fry. Prizes amount- 
ing to $9,500 will be awarded in May, 
1926, for the following musical com- 
positions and the contest is open to 
composers of all nations. A $3,000 
Opera Prize for a work of serious musi- 
cal character. Manuscript must be re- 
ceived by March 1, 1926, and be accom- 
panied by full orchestration and piano 
score. A $2,000 Symphony Prize for 
the best symphony or large orchestral 
work of symphonic character. A Choral 
Prize of $2,000 for the best choral work 
in English for chorus, solo and orches- 
tra, requiring not les than forty-five and 
not more than seventy-five minutes for 
performance. It must be scored for the 
normal symphony orchestra, and the 
choral writing should be mainly four 
part, with occasional doubling. For a 
ballet, Pageant or Masque with full or- 
chestral accompaniment (not excluding 
choral episodes) a prize of $2,000 is 
offered. If text is used it must be Eng- 
lish. A $500 prize for an A Capella 
Choral Suite of three or four mixed 
voices (six or eight parts) with English 
or Latin text, requiring not less than 
twenty minutes for performance. In 
the case of the last four prizes the com- 
positions must be received not later than 
April 1, 1926. All compositions must 


be written legibly in ink and be sub- 
mitted under a nom-de-plume accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope inscribed 
with the name of the work and the nom- 
de-plume and containing the full name 


and address of the composer. Previously 
published, performed or prize winnin 
works should not be submitted. Fu 
return postage must accompany all 
works. All manuscripts and inquiries 
should be addressed to the Executive 


Secretary. 
* * ” 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., annual prize of $100 
tor the best women’s chorus written in 
three or four parts, with or without 
incidental solos. Full piano accompani- 
ment, and instrumental obbligato if de- 
sired, are to be included. The manu- 
script must be clearly written in ink, 
not previously published or performed, 
and have only English titles and English 
text. The competition is open to citizens 
by birth or naturalization All manu- 
scripts should bear only a motto and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked with the motto and have in- 
closed both the name and birthplace of 
sender, date of citizenship if not of 
American birth, and present full ad- 
dress. Further inquiries should be 
mailed to Mrs. Harvey L. Rabbitt, chair- 
man, Rubinstein Club, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Acting Director, Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders. A number of free scholar- 
ships are at the disposal of the Director, 
and are not awarded after competition, 
but upon proof of musical talent, and 
other qualifications showing a high de- 
gree of artistship. Recipients will be 
permitted to hold them only so long 
as they earn them. The Amateur Musi- 
cal Club of Cleveland maintains a scho- 
larship at the institute. The Reuben 
Hitchcock partial scholarship, and the 
Franklin Bassett scholarship. 

 - - 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE MUSIC 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION will award 
a prize of $1,000 for the best orchestral 
work submitted on or before Jan. 1, 
1926. Contestants must be American by 
birth or naturalization. The score must 
be legibly written in ink and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope in which is 
inclosed the name and address of the 
composer whose motto appears on both 
score and envelope. The time duration 
for performance should not exceed 
fifteen minutes. The work must be 
unpublished, unperformed and not pre- 
viously entered in any other but Chi- 
cago North Shore Music Festival Associ- 
ation Contests. Inquiries regarding the 
competition should be addressed to Carl 
D. Kinsey, business manager, 64 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


* * * 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC and affiliated schools, Dewitt 
Park, Ithaca, N. Y. Director, W. Grant 
Egbert. Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
through its scholarship fund, awards 
annually about 100 free and partial 
scholarships. There are special orches- 
tral scholarships offered to players of 
the flute, oboe, bassoon, French horn and 
double bass. Four master scholarships, 
each valued at $700 and which include 
tuition under master teachers as well as 
room and board, will be awarded in Janu- 
ary, 1926, through competition. They 
are: Private violin instruction under 
César Thomson, with class instruction 
in harmony, composition, conducting and 
other theoretical subjects; private piano 
instruction under Leon Sampaix. also 
theoretical subjects. The Ruth Rodgers 
Master Scholarshin in voice with in- 
struction also in harmony, conducting, 
composition, repertoire and_ teacher’s 
training class. The George C. Williams 
Master Scholarship in Expression en- 
titles the winner to private instruction 
under President George C. Williams, 
also class instruction in_ literature, 
dramatics and pedagogy. The Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatie Art 
affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory 
offers the following scholarships: Master 


Scholarship established by the Directors 
of Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, value $500, includes instruction 
(both private and class), board and room. 
Walter Hampden scholarship ~-anted by 
Walter Hampden under the .. 2ices of 
the Amard Fraternity with free tuition 
in any course of instruction. The Fred- 
erick Warde Scholarship, established by 
Frederick Warde under the auspices of 
the Amard Fraternity, includes free 
tuition in any course of instruction in 
the school. A partial scholarship is 
awarded by the faculty to the student 
ranking second at the September exami- 
nations which grants instruction in any 
course of the school at one-half the 
regular listed tuition prices. Applica- 
tion should be addressed to the Regis- 
trar. 
+ * * 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART, 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. Director, Frank Damrosch. The 
institute grants free tuition to excep- 
tional talented applicants who lack suffi- 
cient funds to continue their musical 
education. The following prizes and 
scholarships are also awarded: The 
Morris Loeb Memorial Fund of $20,000, 
the income from which is given as a 
prize to that graduate in any of the 
Artists’ Courses or in the Composition 
Course of the Institute who, in the judg- 
ment of the trustees and faculty, shal) 
be considered the most excellent in 
talent, ability and achievement, and 
most deserving of such distinction. The 
prize is to be used to provide a year of 
European life and experience, except 
that, with the permission of the Direc- 
tor, in special cases it may be applied 
by the recipient to the immediate fur- 
therance of his public musical career. 
The Isaac Newton Seligman prize of $600 
to the student or students who have dem- 
onstrated unusual aptitude in composi- 
tion. The Coolidge Prize in Chamber 
Music of $100 awarded biennially to a 
student of grade V, VI or VII who shall 
present the best composition for cham- 
ber music. 

* * + 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 66 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
President, Herbert Witherspoon; Man- 
ager, Carl D. Kinsey. Free fellowships 
and prizes of the total value of $20,000 
are to be awarded this year. Seventy- 
five free and 140 partial scholarships; 
application blanks on request. Mason & 
Hamlin Grand Piano presented for com- 
petition in the post graduation class by 
the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand 
Piano presented for competition in the 
Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes 
by the Cable Piano Company. Valuable 
violin presented for competition in the 
violin department by Lyon & Healy 
Grand Piano presented for competition 
in the vocal department by Moist Piano 
Co. These prizes will be competed for 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before 
world-renowned musicians as judges 
and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor. 

* * * 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Kimball Hall, 300-310 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. President, 
John J. Hattstaedt. About forty annua? 
scholarships in the various departments, 
also a number of half scholarships. Part 
of these scholarships are awarded in the 
higher classes, won by competition, the 
rest are awarded at the annual competi- 
tion examination which is held during 
the first week of September. The four 
sororities connected with the Conserva- 
tory give a prize of $150 each for schol- 
arship use. The conservatory awards 
annually a limited number of gold 
medals as prizes in studies. 

~ * * 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AP- 
PLIED MUSIC, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City, N. Y. Dean, 
Kate S. Chittenden. A _ scholarship is 
awarded each year to a Vassar graduate 
having studied at the college under Miss 
Chittenden. There are also various pri- 
vate scholarships issued to deserving 
pupils. 

+ * a 

THEODOR BOHLMANN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 1156 Union Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Director, Theodor Bohl 
mann. Awards an annual scholarship tc 
stimulate interest in the study of music 
and the pianoforte for students of! 
Memphis and the South. The contest 
for the scholarship is held early in 
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New York Managers Look Forward to Prosperous Year 
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) HE music season 1925-26 
is upon us. Throughout 
the entire country sym- 
phony orchestras are 
tuning up, sets and 
props and costumes are 
being dusted, débutantes are starting 
out on their careers, and established 
artists are beginning their annual 
tours. And everyone asks the same 
question: Will it be a good year? 

For the answer one inevitably looks 
toward New York. Here, where the 
pulse of American musical life beats 
most strongly, the trend of the coun- 
try’s activities is registered in the 
books of the wholesale concert managers. 
It is in the list of artists offered to the 
public, the statistics of supply and de- 
mand, the character of the bookings 
recorded, that one discovers just which 
way the wind is blowing for the season 
to come. 

Generally speaking, the consensus of 
opinion among the New York concert 
managers shows an optimistic tendency. 
The obvious basis for this encouraging 
outlook is the improved business situa- 
tion throughout the country. Both 
national and local financial conditions 
seem to allow for the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money on music 
in each community. 

in Zurope, as well as in the United 
States, affairs have swung back to nor- 
malcy so that, as a result, America no 
longer is the sole hunting ground for 
every artist. On the Continent, par- 
ticularly, concerts are well supported 
and musicians are more than adequat-ly 
requited for the'r services. So that this 
year many artists are dividing their 
attention between the United States and 
abroad, with a consequent lessening of 
competition and greater distribution of 
activity. 

Consistent with the ever growing de- 
mand for music is the crystallization of 
higher artistic standards everywhere. 
Although some managers still insist 
that the American public buys names 
and stars, rather than music per se, 





nevertheless the majority feel that the 
local manager and his audiences are 
learning to pick their courses with dis- 
crimination. Gradually a place has been 
won for the younger artist whose repu- 
tation is in the making. Due to the 
efforts of the music clubs and pioneer 
salesmen, previously untouched sections 
of the country are demanding good 
music. These courses are being fostered 
and encouraged by the New York whole- 
sale managers, who find their affairs 
prosper on a basis of sound business 
methods and friendly coéperation with 
the local manager. 

The individual reactions of the leading 
New York concert managers, with their 
lists of artists for the coming season, 
are as follows: 


WALTER ANDERSON 


ALTER ANDERSON prophesies a 

successful season which, according 
to his observations, “resembles more the 
season of 1923-24 when all previous 
records were broken than last year 
which was generally bad. 

“Tf, as recorded, there was $300,000,- 
000 expended in 1925 for radio sets, this 
wou'd be one good reason for poor music- 
al business, for this money must come 
out of the appropriation for entertain- 
ment, musical or otherwise. The radio 
activities have seemed to serve well as 
an advertising medium. Music lovers 
have only been singed and are flocking 
back to legitimate mrsical entertain- 
ment. The big symphony orchestras 
were apparently as successful as ever; 
the important choral organizations did 
not suffer much: and only a few badly 
managed music festivals really lost out. 
All this is encouraging. 

“Two factors have impressed me of 
late: the growing interest and surpris- 
ing musical knowledge of the laiety and 
the favorable reaction to American ar- 
tists. ‘What good young American ar- 
tists have you on your list?’ has been a 
frequert request. It is with mrch pride 
that we can come back with ‘None but,’ 
having served American artists ex- 
clusively for twenty years. 

“The coming season will take out our 
artists from Nova Scotia to the Pacific 
Coast.” 









































ANTONIO BAGAROZY 


NTONIO BAGAROZY, who has 

been prominent for a number of 
years in booking artists for important 
opera companies, says that this year 
the demand for opera in America is 
greater than ever before. There is one 
great difficulty, he feels. The expense 
of production is too great on account of 
the high prices demanded by union help. 
These often-overlooked factors charge so 
much for their services that a producer 
can not afford to organize the minor 
companies that are the only means of 
giving young American singers the ex- 
perience they need. He advocates city 
or State support. Among Mr. Bagar- 
ozy’s artists are Vicente Ballester, bari- 
tone, who is now singing in opera on 
the Pacific Coast, about to start on a 
long concert tour; Erminia Ligotti, so- 
prano, now on a tour of thirty concerts 
that will take her as far west as Cali- 
fornia; Dimitri Onefrei, tenor, about to 
start for Australia and negotiating for 
a European tour; Bianca Saroya, so- 
prano, with the San Carlo, to go to 
Havana in the spring; Manuel Salazar, 
tenor, planning a season in Rome to 
begin in May; Stella De Mette, mezzo 
soprano, now with the San Carlo, 
booked next summer for opera in Buenos 
Aires. 


CATHARINE BAMMAN 


ATHARINE BAMMAN says: “I 
suppose I could hand out the usual 
pabulum about this season going to be 
the best ever, but it isn’t. In fact, it 
would be uncommonly depressing if I 
did not realize that the darkest hour pre- 
cedes the dawn. There are many con- 
tributing factors ana by no means all of 
them center around the radio, which has 
had so much blame the last two years. 
The great thing that is lacking is good 
taste. In these days when the crying 
demand is for jazz, movies, radio—any- 
thing that can be povred into, salved on, 
wafted over an audience, what chance 
has music which demands as a first es- 
sential imagination and the use of it? 
“If those of us who are more con- 
cerned with Art than we are with the 
concert business can keep our ideals in 





this day and age—and there are such in 
every community—we too can kindle a 
renaissance. We too can say to these 
gaudy substitutes, So far and no fur- 
ther and then America will know musie, 
real music, and not just stars.” 

Miss Bamman’s attractions include 
The Griffes Group, consisting of Lucy 
Gates, soprano, Olga Steeb, pianist, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, which is 
touring the South and Middle West. 
Miss Gates and Lotta Van Buren are 
booked with a number of music clubs for 
a Mozart concert in costume, with num- 
bers on the clavichord and virginal by 
Miss Van Buren. Ragini and Os-ke-non- 
ton will give several joint costume re- 
citals of the music of and dancing of 
Hindustan and the tribal music of the 
North American Indian in January, but 
for the greater part of the season they 
will tour separately. 

Miss Gates will also go on tour by her- 
self. Alice Gentle is extensively booked 
for opera and concerts. Mr. Jacobinoff 
begins his engagements with a concert 
in Potsdam, N. Y., in October. Miss 
Steeb will stay on the Pacific Coast to 
fulfill engagements until early Decem- 
ber when she will join the Griffes Trio. 
Miss Van Buren will give lecture recitals 
on “The Old Keyboard.” She will have 
with her a recently completed film on 
“What Do You Know About the Piano?” 
Elise Sorelle, harpist, will appear as 
assisting artist with vocalists. 


BECKHARD & MACFARLANE 


he the opinion of Beckhard & Mac- 
farlane there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the 1925-26 season will be an 
unusually successful one. “Although 
local managers of the commercial type 
are in some cases dropping out of the 
concert field, due perhaps to the fact 
that many of them have reported finan- 
cial losses in recent seasons, schools and 
influential clubs with assured patronage 
and backing are becoming increasingly 
active and are demanding fine artists for 
their courses. Elly Ney, pianist, has 
already been booked for more engage- 
ments than in any other fall of her 
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Heavy Bookings for 1925-26 Prevail Throughout Country 
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American career. Similarly, Esther 
Dale, soprano, is in greater demand this 
year than ever before. Both of these 
artists have been booked extensively in 
a practically unexploited field, the small- 
er cities of Michigan. 

“Jerome Swinford, baritone, has dem- 
onstrated the success of a new phase of 
concert-giving in his work with college 
glee clubs. Last year he appeared nine 
times as soloist with the undergraduate 
Musical Clubs of the University of 
North Carolina and he has been engaged 
to go on three complete tours with them 
this coming year.” 

The following artists are under the 
exclusive management of Beckhard and 
Macfarlane: Elly Ney, pianist; Esther 
Dale, soprano; Jerome Swinford, bari- 
tone; Weyland Echols, tenor; Roszi 
Varady, ’ce'list; Frederic Millar, basso; 
Ignace Hilsberg, pianist; Lewis James, 
tenor; Havrah Hubbard, operaloguist; 
Mabel Farrar, violinist; Marjorie Beebe, 
contralto; the Symphony Players. The 
New York recital of Katharine Gorin, 
pianist, was under the direction of Beck- 
hard and Macfarlane. 


BOGUE-LABERGE MANAGE- 
MENT 


TMHE Bogre-Laberge Concert Manage 

ment predicts a generally prosnerou\ 
and busy season. Their artists are all 
nticipating a good year. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, opened his 
eason with an Aeolian Hall recital on 
Oct. 21, following which he goes to Mon- 
real, Chicago, and Minneapolis. After 

week of continuous playing in Texas 
nd Oklahoma, he will appear as soloist 
ith the St. Louis Symphony and then 
0 to Denver and on to the coast. A 
vo weeks’ master class is being ar- 
inged by Miss Beegle of Pittsburgh, 
a., beginning March 1, to be preceded 
ya piano recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Ir. Schmitz will sail for France the last 
— March and not return until the time 
r the reopening of his annual master 
ass. 

Clara Haskil, pianist, and Rose Ar- 
andie, soprano, arrived from France 





on Oct. 10, and gave a joint recital in 
Quebec on the 12th. Miss Armandie 
will be heard in New York on Nov. 4, 
Miss Haskil a week later. They are 
booked for a joint recital in Chicago 
Nov. 6, and for many separate concerts 
throughout the East and Middle West 
during their six weeks’ tour of this 
country. 

Charles Courboin, Belgian organist. is 
booked for a tour of more than forty 
engagements through the United States 
after he concludes his October activities 
in England and on the Continent. 
Alfred Hollins, blind organist of Edin- 
burgh, is fulfilling a three months’ series 
of engagements here which will cover 
most of the important cities of America 
and Canada. Marcel Grandjany, French 
harpist, arrives from Paris Nov. 5 for 
his second tour of this country and Can- 
ada. Robert Imandt, French violinist, 
and Laurie Merrill, lyric soprano, are 
also well booked for the season. Clar- 
ence Gustlin, American pianist, will re- 
sume his activities on the coast early in 
autumn and afterward come East and 
South, giving his American Opera In- 
terp recitals which have been indorsed 
Py — National Federation of Womens 

ubs. 


MANAGEMENT 
ERNEST BRIGGS, INC. 


RNEST BRIGGS finds brsivnescs 

conditions generally improved. 
Scandinavian artists figure prominenily 
on his list as a result of contracts 
made last summer when Mr. Briggs vis- 
ited the Scandinavian countries. Ronny 
Johansson, the Swedish dancer who 
came here originally for five weeks, has 
decided to remain indefinitely in re- 
sponse to the demand for her character 
dances. Both Arna Heni and Ellen 
Marie Jensen will tour in Ibsen recitals, 
the former with an American pianist 
yet to be se'ected, to feature Grieg 
music. The Tollefsen Trio and Edna 
Fstwald, the Danish soprano, will tour 
the East and Middle West. The Tony 
Sarg Marionettes are booked for twenty- 
five solid weeks. Lucy Marsh will tour 
to the Pacific Coast in February and 





ne et 


March and fill engagements nearer home 
at other times. Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist, will be in Europe the coming 
season, in addition to her regular en- 
gagements playing in the Scandinavian 
countries, mostiy with orchestra. Elsie 
Baker and Arthur Hartman will give 
recitals in the East and in the Middle 
West, and the King Smith Fauvettes will 
make two tours, one about Thanksgiving 
time and the other in the spring. Mr. 
Briggs says that he will have another 
European attraction for March and 
April, which he will announce within a 
few weeks. He has also booked a num- 
ber of Fashion Pageants, using operatic 
and concert artists after the manner of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Pageant which he arranged.” 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


OUDON CHARLTON’S twenty- 
eighth season of managerial activity 
promises to be a successful one. Dis- 
cussing the prospectiye yeur Mr. Charl- 
ton said: ; 

“Considering the concert situation in 
its entirety, there are-many problems, I 
think, which require careful analysis on 
the part of every bookjng and local man- 
ager, in order that every interest con- 
cerned in the musical progress of this 
country shall be strengthened and en- 
couraged. The cause of the artist and 
the local manager is identical and inter- 
dependent. The success of one depends 
‘n the success of the other. The proper 
function of the booking manager is, 
therefore, to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the local manager and thus 
promote the interest of the artist.” 

The artists under Mr. Charlton’s man- 
agement are all well booked for 1925-26. 
The Flonzaley Quartet holds a new rec- 
ord of engagements in this, its nine- 
teenth consecutive year before the pub- 
lic. The four pianists on his list are: 
Frnest Hutcheson, whose first recital 
this winter will be at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 24: Alfredo Casella, who returns to 
fill recital engagements and appearances 
with orchestra, after a year abroad 
spent in writing and composition; Maria 
Carreras. who opens her season as so!lo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Orchestra on Oct. 





30; and Shura Cherkassky, the fourteen- 
year-old boy, who will give two New 
York recitals this winter. 

Georges Enesco, the Rumanian com- 
poser and violinist, returns in January 
for his fourth American tour playing in 
recital and with orchestra. Sylvia Lent, 
the young American violinist, begins her 
year as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony and will be continuously active 
thereafter. Samuel Gardner, American 
composer and violinist, has also a busy 
season ahead of him. 

Mr. Charlton has a number of singers 
under his management. Helen Stanley, 
soprano, will be heard again with the 
Civic Opera Company of Philadelphia, 
and will sing from coast to coast. Luella 
Melius, American soprano, will keep en- 
gagements abroad this year and return 
to this country in 1926-27. Ethyl 
Haydn, soprano; Marie Morrisey, con- 
tralto, and Emma Roberts, contralto, are 
fu'filling various recital, festival, and 
oratorio engagements. Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
are also satisfactorily booked. John 
Coates, the English tenor, returns here 
after Christmas for a nation-wide tour 
of ten weeks. 


RICHARD COPLEY 


ICHARD COPLEY, for thirty-five 

years connected with the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, has opened an office ol 
his own for the booking and managing 
of artists. 

He will have under his management 
the Society of the Friends of Music 
which, under the leadership of Artur 
Bodanzky, will give ten Sunday after- 
noon ecncerts in the Town Hall. They 
will give one special concert Monday 
evening, Oct. 26, at which they will play 
for the first time in America Arthur 
Honegger’s “Le Roi David.” 

Harold Samuel, the English pianist, 
re‘urning for his second season here, is 
booked to appear with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in New York and Philadelphia 
end with the Society of the Friends of 
Music in New York. Daisy Kennedy | 
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Organists of America Enlist for Year of Prog ress 
As Golden Era for * 





MMMMUDAUAN 110A ARN NANA 


Samuel A. Baldwin, Organist of City Col- 
lege, New York 


RGANISTS in America are see- 
ing the dawn of a new era for 
the instrument. The mighty piped 
“king” of music-makers has entered 
potentially promising fields. The 
stronghold of the church, where for 
centuries this noble instrument has 
aided in the paeans of worship, is 
still the domain of the organ. But, 
beyond the cathedral close other op- 
portunities for service have been 
found. The organist has become a 
secular, as well as a devotional, agent. 
Nearly $10,000,000 was spent for 
organs in the United States in 1923, 
according to a report of the bureau of 
the census of the department of com- 
merce at Washington. 

The record shows that in 1923 1712 
organs were built in the United States 
and that their aggregate value was 
$9,653,690. 

In 1914, 1185 constituted the total out- 
put, the value of the product being $3,- 
620,210. 

From this it is to be seen that larger 
and finer instruments are being built 
and bought yearly. And with this is 
correlated a finer grade of music. 

The Municipal Organs which a num- 
ber of cities have established are focal 
points of musical culture over the coun- 
try. The enduring character of a fine 
instrument, which may be depended 
upon to dispense strains for two and 
three generations or longer, thus de- 
finitely elevates a community. 

In New York the free recital series 
by Samuel A. Baldwin at the City 
College is a notable educational feature. 

One of the most notable civic organ 
series has been given in San Diego, 
where Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart was 
engaged in 1915 as city organist at the 
close of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
where he was a féted performer. The 
outdoor organ in Balboa Park, the gift 
of John D. Spreckels, has a fine setting 
and there is provision for the thousands 





of auditors, who flock to these concerts. 

The municipal organ is also promi- 
nent in the life of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where the Civic Auditorium, opened last 
year, houses a memorial organ to those 
who fell in the war. Here Edwin H. 
Lemare, the noted British organist, has 
been engaged to give an annual series 
of programs. : 

In Portland, Me., the_ Kétzschmar 
Memorial organ is the .center of many 
programs in the city’s hall, with Charles 
R. Cronham as <vlicial organist. 

Pittsburgh; Pa., has retained its no- 
table postion as a_ center of organ art 
ing +e organ in Carnegie Hall, played 

- Charles Heinroth. 

“Improvements in every phase of the 
organist’s calling are daily noted. The 
literature of the instrument is being 
enriched by transcriptions from varied 
art-forms—the opera and the symphonic 
suite. 

Works for organ and orchestra in the 
modern form are becoming more numer- 
ous. Indeed, the organ—for many cen- 
turies, perhaps, the most staid of in- 








Edwin H. Lemare, Official Performer at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


struments—has suddenly become the ob- 
ject of attention from the radicals of 
harmony and rhythm! 

In the music of the church, there is a 
tendency toward higher standards very 
noticeable in programs. Various na- 
tion’s carols and other fine old music 
enrich the répertoire at Christmas and 
on other religious holidays in a profusion 
unknown in the past. The production of 
anthems and other choral works, with 
organ accompaniment is being’ en- 
couraged by several organizations with 
prize awards. 

The American Guild of Organists and 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
are only two groups which have as 
one of their objects the enriching of 
hymnology and the bettering of the or- 
ganist’s material. The compilation of 
hymnals and song collections is being 
carried on by church musical boards and 
other editorial agencies. 


Builders’ Improvements 


The organ-builder has done his share 
in the achievement of the new era. 




















Chattanooga’s Civic Hall, 
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Spreckels Outdor Organ in Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 


Nowhere, perhaps, so much as _ in 
America have mechanical problems been 
conquered with enterprise. The famous 
organ ateliers of France and England 
have made similar strides in the last 
few decades, it is true, but in America 
the organ, as much as the piano, has 
reached a height of beauty and near- 
perfection, ‘with the increase in numbers 
of instruments in churches, halls and 
private homes. 

The advent of electric action some 
years ago brought in a host of innova- 
tions. Today the emphasis is in the 
development of latent possibilities in 
“extension” and the introduction of rare 
and lovely tone colors by synthesis. 
Console improvements have been at- 
tempted with almost the frequency of 
changes in motor car driving-plans. 

















Organist of 


Cronham, Civic 
Portland, Me. 


Charles R. 


Some of the probable directions of fu- 
ture improvement are in stop control, 
in pedal-couplers, in console dimensions 
and arrangement, and in “straight” 
versus “unit” action. 


Standards of Performance 


Have standards of performance im- 
proved, to keep pace with these condi- 
tions? With the increase in organists’ 
concert tours in the last few decades 
there has at least come a greater variety 
in performance—the introduction of a 
more notable degree of color and vir- 
tuosity in playing. 

Without disparaging the great organ- 
ists of the past, whose performances 
often blended solid technical achieve- 
ment with lofty seriousness, the advent 
of the “concert organist” as a type gave 
a considerable impetus to public appre- 
ciation. It was followed by a remark- 
able growth in the number of organs 
in theaters and auditoriums. 

General public interest has been en- 


listed in an intelligent way by the in- 
stallation of municipal organs in the 
last twenty years in America. The free 
programs given to large audiences in 
a number of cities have paved the way 
for a lasting place of esteem for this 
instrument. The appointment of mu- 
nicipal organists has brought some no- 
table names to the roster of American 
performers. 


The Guild’s Activities 


The American Guild of Organists, 
upholding as it always has, the highest 
ideals of the profession, has in recent 
years been influential in the founding 
of scholarships and prizes. 

Concerning the activities of this or- 
ganization for the coming year, Frank 
L. Sealy of New York, Warden, makes 
the following announcement to MUSICAL 
AMERICA: 

“In our thirty-seven chapters located 
from New England to as far West as 
the Pacific Coast, various kinds of work 
will be done such as bringing of artists 
of international reputation before the 
local public and the giving of public 
church services, at which the programs 
will exemplify the high ideals of the 
Guild and the efforts to increase a love 
for church music of the better class in 
America. 

“At headquarters, which are the dis- 
trict of Manhattan and all within a 
radius of fifty’ miles, we shall have a 
number of public services, receptions to 
several visiting foreign artists; and 
above all press forward our campaign 
of academical work by our examinations. 

“A matter of interest in this connec- 
tion is the fact that for the third time 
the Estey Organ Company offers as a 
prize a scholarship at the School of 
Music at Fontainebleau, France. This 





[Continued on page 148] 





Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, San Diego’s Civic 
Organist 
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“A master clavecinist. His technic 
and keyboard registrations were ex- 
ceedingly brilliant.” Pittsburgh Sun 
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“Haydn would have joined in the ap- 
plause.” New York Times 
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SAMUEL 


DUSHKIN 


‘“A new violin master.” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
















“An artist of taste.”’ 


Brussels La Guide Musicale 
Available Season 1925-26 
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“A younger edition of Kreisler.” 
Chicago Tribune 





“One of the few living great violin- 








ists.” Scotsman 
Playing in principal cities of Germany alla 
and Holland in October and Playing in principal cities of Germany 
November and Holland in October, Novem- 





ber and December 





Available for January, 


February and March, 1926 Available for January, 
Sie February and March, 1926 


Engaged for Boston recital, Jan. 13; 
















Fy Chicago, Jan. 24; Society of Arts, Palm New York recitals scheduled for Jan. 
DY Beach, March 1, and New York, Feb. 29, Feb. 17 and March 19; Boston, 
14 and March 14. Jan. 23, and Chicago, Feb. 8. © Underwood € Underwood 








HARTMANN QUARTET 


Dedicated to the Supreme Art of Chamber Music 


COLO OOO AOL 


First Season, 1925-1926, 
Now Booking 
First Guest Artists in New York Concerts: 


Ernst von Dohnanyi in his Second Quintet, on Novem- 


ber 16. 


Eugene Goossens in his Quintet on January 4. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, Founder and First Violin 
BERNARD OCKO, Second Violin 

MITJA STILLMAN, Viola 

LAJOS SHUK, ’Cello 
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GIGLI 


GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA 


South American Press Comments (Translated ) 


HE IS AS 


Andrea Chénier 
“L’Italia del Popolo”’ 


Gigli has made of Andrea Chénier 
his war horse. He has studied it with 
particular love; and not only from 
the vocal point of view; he has studied 
the character of the great revolution- 
ary poet in such a way to enable him- 
self of making an artistic interpreta- 
tion, transmitting to the audience a 
sincere emotion. His golden voice did 
the rest. 


“La fronda’”’ 


. . . Gigli sang with deep emotion and 
tenderness. 


**La Patria degli Italiani”’ 


Gigli—since the first act, aroused 
with the “Improvviso” an outburst 
of long and clamorous applause. 





Loreley 


(Gala performance with the inter- 
vention of the Prince of Wales.) 


“La Patria degli Italiani” 


We heard in this opera other tenors 
of uncommon qualities, but none as 
the one we heard last night: the 
greatest Beniamino Gigli. 





*Courier de la Plata’’ 


Mr. Gigli does not count his lyric 
victories any more. In the disadvan- 
tageous réle of the deceitful Walter 
he has delivered admirable undula- 
tions of voice and high notes of un- 
comparable purity. 





“Deutsche La Plata Zeitung” 


Nowadays, nobody has the gift of a 
productive vocal material, a powerful 
force of expansion and a breath re- 
sistance as this Gigli has. 





Boheme 


“La razon’”’ 


. . the tenor Gigli, the most gifted 
Rodolfo of the lyric theater, nowadays. 


“El Telegrafo”’ 


The tenor Gigli, whose intelligent 
interpretations we already admired in 
other. operas, obtained a most demon- 
strative ovation at the end of his aria, 
which he sang with perfect ease and 
poise. 





“La Patria degli Italiani’ 


The performance with Beniamino 
Gigli was a complete success. He was 
the first one in arousing a warm ap- 
plause with his “Racconto.” Till the 
end of the performance an enthusias- 
tic crowd offered him the most sincere 
manifestations of delight. 


Victor Red Seal Records 





Mr. Gigli as Enzo in Gioconda Opening 
Metropolitan Opera Season, Nov. 2, 1925 








18 SOLD OUT PERFORMANCES 


4 in Rio de Janeiro 
14 in Buenos Aires 


August and September, 1925 








Tosea 
“El Diario”’ 


We do not hesitate in asserting that 
Gigli is the possessor of the most 
beautiful tenor voice, which the world 
knows. 


“Ta Nacion”’ 
... Gigli, the most beautiful voice 
of his register, obtained last night 
the same sensational ovation which 
greeted him on his previous appear- 
ance in Martha. 





“El Diario espanol” 

In the réle of Cavaradossi, Gigli 
showed to be in full possession of his 
splendid vocal abilities. He sang all 
the opera with absolute brightness of 
tone and with powerful, fresh, easy 
voice, 


Martha 


“El Diario espanol” 

The tenor Gigli came to us this year 
in full possession of his vocal means. 
His powerful, vigorous voice can reach 
the highest notes with the greatest 
easiness. Gigli is the highest vocal 
expression. 





“La Patria degli Italiani” 


The opera Martha has still a reason 
of surviving when it gives a tenor 
like Gigli the opportunity of doing a 
divine work in its melodic aria. 


“La fronda’”’ 


We do not know what we must ad- 
mire the most in this tenor by the 
golden voice; whether the nobility of 
the full tone or the caressing sweet- 
ness of his “mezza voce.” What a 
magnificent gift is this vocal organ! 





Exclusive Concert Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 


New York 


La cena delle Beffe 
“El Diario Espanol” 


. . . the tenor Gigli, a wonderful Gian- 
netto. Last night this extraordinary 
artist sang with all his soul, putting 
in every note that divine something, 
which is the gift only of great singers. 
The audience was thrilled at the emi- 
nent work of this great singer. 





“Ultimo hora’”’ 


The tenor Gigli—both as a singer 
and an actor, reached the highest 
realms, deserving the full approbation 
of the audience. 


“La Patria degli Italiani” 


The tenor Beniamino Gigli defied 
every difficulty of the score with the 
surprising easiness of his beautiful 
voice. His resistance to the weight of 
such an abundant réle was astonish- 
ing. 


Traviata 
“La Patria degli Italiani” 


... All his exquisite art, conquering, 
fascinating sweet with passion—warm 
with noble enthusiasm, triumphed last 
night. 


Rigoletto 


**A Notizia”’ 


Gigli gave to the réle of the Duke 
of Mantua a marvelous intensity. He 
firmly confirmed Caruso’s succession 
till the end of the performance. 





Lohengrin 


“A Notizia’’ 


Gigli sang with his inimitable 
brightness, and with his prodigious 
“‘mezza voce,” which is no mere human 
voice, but divine voice. 


Andrea Chénier 
“Q Paiz”’ 


. His art, his singing have reached 
the apogee of perfection. In Gigli we 
find sincerity of feelings joined to a 
golden throat. 


Tosea 


“Jornal do Brasil’’ 


Gigli, in the réle of Cavaradossi, 
gave us an interpretation, which was 
never before surpassed by any singer, 
not even.by celebrated tenors. He 
sang with deepest sweetness, with the 
heart in his voice and his soul full of 
tenderness. 


Hardman Piano 
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its reward 
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HE efficient piano teacher is not content with 

what he himself has learned; he must know what 
has been learned by other minds—minds concerned 
with the same problems, but approaching them from 
different angles. A problem that is new and seemingly 
unique to one, may long ago have been successfully 
solved by others; and unless you avail yourself of these 
experiences, you disregard one of the most powerful 
adjuncts to success. 


The PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO 
LESSONS is a storehouse of pedagogical, cultural and 
practical knowledge. It comprehends your every in- 
terest. There is no requirement of your profession 
which is not actually mirrored within its contents. 

The Progressive Series represents the collective in- 
tellect of the world’s foremost authorities on the science 
and art of music teaching. It is the logical outcome of 
years of experience. : 

Your inquiry will bring you complete and interest- 
ing information, without obligating you in the least. 























Dept. M 
| ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
| 4517-19 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





| Teacher Service Department 
for Greater New York 
Suite 901—Steinway Halli 
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Soprano 
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Owing to European engagements this season, Miss Dux’s 
American season will not begin until January 1, 1926. 
A few bookings after this date are still available. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK PACKARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 
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THORNTON 


SOPRANO 
“Beauty” col. Dispatch 


“Brains”’_chic. Tribune 


I heard more good songs in this program 
and heard them better sung than one is 
likely to hear in a half a dozen ordinary 
recitals or than the limitations of newspaper 
space will permit the cataloguing. Miss 
Thornton is a welcome addition into the 
circle of real singers. Voice and beauty. 
Pronounced success. Exceptional, lovely 
singing. Renee Thornton, soprano, made the 
most pronounced success at the Blackstone 
yesterday. It is one thing to assemble some 
novel songs and call them a program; it is 
another to construct the kind of list that Miss 
Thornton sang, that needs not only a musical 
ear but something of the sense of the theatre 
and a large degree of concert intelligence. 
Unusual songs, unusually ingratiating when 
sung with the poignant tang that is in Miss 
Thornton’s beautiful voice. High art. She 
has the quality of ornamenting the stage with 
a degree of personal beauty that will take 
you many months’ search to find its equal. 


—Edward Moore, Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


Yesterday’s recital, given by Renee Thorn- 
ton, soprano, with her husband, Richard 
Hageman, at the piano, and I believe the 
Chicago public needs no assurance beyond 
these names that the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment was not only a remarkable hour of 
music but a_ personal triumph for this 
gracious, lovely singer and her remarkable 
coadjutor. I have not seen so large an at- 
tendance nor heard applause so hearty and 
spontaneous at any of these matinees. Mme. 
Thornton was forced to increase her scheduled 
program fifty per cent, offering eight encores 
te twelve songs. Real art applauded. Ap- 
plauded out of sheer gratitude for such nat- 
ural, unaffected, yet highly cultivated art, this 
beautifully adjusted combination of native 
charm, grace, simplicity and the sophisticated 
vocal style that bespeaks the training and 
technic of the finished artist. The voice to- 
day is lovely in its fresh, girlish, purling 





STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 





“V oice’”’_-Phila. Ledger 


quality, handled with perfect ease and used 
with consummate musical discretion. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening 
American, 

She has a natural voice of considerable 
sweetness and flexibility. Interpretations 
marked by good taste and sincerity. 


—Deems Taylor, The World. 


Renee Thornton scored as big a success as 
any soloist who has appeared there, being 
compelled to sing twice the last encore, “‘vo- 
ciferously received.” Mme. Thornton has a 
beautiful soprano voice of splendid range and 
evenness in all registers and of amazing carry- 
ing power, when its sweetness and sympathetic 
timbre are considered. Attractive stage pres- 
ence and gracious manner. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Mme. Thornton has a bright, fresh voice 
and gives abundant evidence of her careful 
study of style. Her manner of singing al- 
ways vivid and engaging. 

—Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail. 


Sang with taste and ease and composure of 
style. Disclosed a voice of range and power, 
admirable in the middle register. The 
singer’s legato was frequently admirable. 
She has a stage presence of much charm. 


New York Herald. 


The lady has, in addition to a prepossess- 
ing appearance and manner, a richly colored 
voice, charm of delivery, and a sure knowl- 
-dge of phrasing and of the musical import ef 
her songs. 

The classical style had no terrors for her 
in Weber, Berlioz and Handel selections, and 
she showed equal facility in Wolf, Strauss 
and a group of French songs. 

—Leonard Liebling, New York Amer- 


ican. 





Keenly musical program of songs that was 
offered by Renee Thornton, accompanied by 
Richard Hageman. Songstress she was called 
on the program, lyric soprano she has been 
hailed, but though with lyric flights, she 
achieved some of her finest effects with a 
resonant, middle voice undeniably dramatic. 
As she develops, we believe that that part 
will “lend its aid” to this Queen of Sheeba. 
Personality, beauty are among her assets, 
voice agile, warm, through most of its range 
handled with remarkable artistry, and we care 
to see nothing more charming than the 
piquant anticipation with which she waited 
the beginning of the Spanish Dance Song, 
“Jota Valenciane.”” A special flare for light- 
ness and delicacy. We cannot imagine more 
perfect collaboration between a singer and a 
pianist than the Hagemans displayed. Dic- 
tion and expressiveness. Her last encore a 
smashing climax. 


—H. E. Cherrington, Columbus Dis- 


patch. 
Visiting artists might well follow the lead 
of Renee Thornton, soprano. The program 


these two finished musicians offered was not 
of the popular type; on the contrary, it was 
packed with the most difficult possible music 
from standpoint of auditor and performer, 
yet the audience liked it. Responses to Miss 
Thornton's richly colored voice were warm 
and hearty, showing that Columbus audiences 
are capable of appreciating rare and scholarly 
compositions and would probably prefer some 
of them to the hackneyed grandstand works 
that have been programmed to death. Voice 
and appearance divide honors with Renee 
Thornton. She is most prepossessing and her 
voice has unusual freshness and purity. Miss 
Thornton delivered a program of songs with 
ease, good taste and intelligence. “Was 
lovely.” Mastered a German group, singing 
that lofty final strain of Schubert’s Ungeduld 
with poignant beauty. 


—N. H. B., Ohio State Journal. 


POM "A "N— APADIUIG,, 





© George Maillard Kesslere 


It is pleasant to record that she achieved a 
brilliant success. It was a success founded 
on brains and musicianship rather than upon 
voice alone. It developed convincing powers 
of interpretation in many schools of song. 
It exploited the gracious charm of the singer’s 
personality. Nor was the least important 
factor in this success the familiar but always 
remarkable pianistic art of Richard Hageman, 
who has the good fortune to be the husband 
of this delightful artist. The program itself 
was a masterpiece in the vital matter of se- 
lection and arrangement. Her Schubert 
group was as nearly perfect as such things 
may be. 


—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Program of unfamiliar and _ interesting 


songs. Taking little tone picture, which 
she gave with appreciation, it had to be re- 
peated. Fine artistic appreciation and knows 


well just what she wishes to do. Voice is of 
naturally pleasing quality, particularly well 
poised in the middle register. Public ap- 
plauded her cordially and she had to add 
several numbers. She is evidently a sincere 
artist, who has studied earnestly. 


—Chicago Evening Post. 


Renee Thornton is a singer of exquisite 
quality and charm—possessing the subtle com- 
prehension of her art that comes with experi- 
ence and study of one’s own powers and 
limitations as well as of the public’s taste. 
The voice itself is lyrically delicate and fine 
—it is especially lovely in sustained mezza- 
voce and pianissimo in all music requiring 
tenderness, finess and daintiness of touch. 
Richard Hageman must be rechristened 
“prince of accompanists’—he is the master 
of them all. His presence at the piano is an 
inspiration to artist and public. 

—Chicago American. 
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Chicago’s Musical Chest Holds Many Treasures 
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1, Gabriel Grovlez, Conductor; 2, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 








SOME ADDITIONS TO THE ROSTER OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Contralto; 3, Tamaki Miura, Soprano, Guest Artist; 4, Titta Ruffo, Baritone; 5, Marguerite Sheridan, Soprano; 6, Richard 


Bonelli, Baritone; 7, Theodore Ritch, Tenor; 8, Irene Pavlovska, Mezzo-Soprano; 9, Devora Nadworney, Mezzo-Soprano; 10, Andreas Pavley and, 11, Serge Oukrainsky, Ballet 
Other New Artists Engaged Include Eleanor Sawyer, Soprano, and Ernesto Torti, Baritone 


Masters and, 12, Robert Steel, Baritone. 


HICAGO, Oct. 17.—The conditions 

and institutions which of past 
years have made Chicago a peculiarly 
American musical center, and a lead- 
ing one, promise to make the coming 
season one of the most brilliant in her 
history. Situated in the center of the 
railroad systems which bind the na- 
tion together, and which are a deter- 
mining factor in the life of the most 
itinerant of all artists, musicians find 
Chicago a logical place to stay over 
for a performance. 

The city is large, and the musical 
public here is responsive and loyal; it 
is natural for singers and players to 
court the appreciation of Chicago audi- 
ences. 

Such local organizations as the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera and the Chicago Sym- 
phony have a national, as well as local 
significance, because of their tours of 
the country at the close of their Chicago 
seasons. The Civic Opera Company, 
especially, traverses a wide territory, 
and its Chicago répertoire and personnel 
of its Chicago season cast their influence 
over the musical activities of a wide 
surrounding territory. 

There are, besides, other activities 
which have a special and important bear- 
ing upon the community, such as the 
Apollo Club, and the other choral bodies 
which keep alive here the traditions of 
an ancient form of music; the neighbor- 
hood societies, which meet music lovers’ 


needs in an intimate fashion; the popu- 
larizing activities of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and other organizations, which 
bring concerts of the finest order to 
industrial and juvenile audiences, as 
well as to the musical sections of the 
University of Chicago, and numerous 
other musical groups which find large 
and grateful followings among special 
classes, in definite localities, and under 
various conditions. 

Chicago has for many years been a 
leading center of music study, summer 
master classes, especially, having at- 
tracted to the city a notable number of 
serious minded Americans whose pres- 
ence has created a special need for 
summer concerts. 

Last, but not least in importance, is 
the Ravinia Opera, unique throughout 
the world, which maintains a ten weeks’ 
season some twenty miles north of the 
heart of the city, where the best of 
operas are presented in a metropolitan 
manner, and by some of the greatest 
singers in the world. All these agents 
in the spread of musical culture, and 
the development of a discriminating and 
active public, approach the season of 
1925-26 with the most ambitious pro- 
grams in the history of the city. 

The musical appreciation of Chi- 


cagoans grows year by year; the music 


offered with each succeeding season has 
steadily and surely improved in quality 
and in diversity. The new year opens 
with the most glowing augury of increas- 
ing excellence and success. 

Several new organizations promise to 


take an important place in the musical 
life here before the winter is over. Chief 
among these is the newly formed Chi- 
cago Bach Choir of 170 voices, which will 
devote its attention to the less familiar 
choral works of the great composer, 
under the leadership of William Boep- 
pler. Its first formal concert will be 
given in the early half of next May, 
when two cantatas, “Hear, O Shepherd 
of Israel,” and “My Spirit Was in 
Heaviness,” will be sung. The choir at- 
testing its interest in the works of the 
great composer, will, however be heard 
at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 11, assisting 
in a Bach recital by Edward Rechlin, 
organist. 
New Opera Artists 


The roster announced for the coming 
season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
piques interest in notable measure. The 
management has gone afield to secure 
interesting novelties and singers from 
this country and abroad. The dictum of 
Herbert M. Johnson, manager of the 
company, that American singers offered 
better material than he was able to find 
abroad has been exemplified in the list 
of new artists for the coming season. 

In addition to revivals of some works 
which are very popular with opera- 
goers, the company will sponsor first 
performances of two American operas 
and the world-premiere of a one-act 
work by a composer of Italian birth. It 
will also import a work which has been 
acclaimed on operatic stages of Europe. 
The “Rosenkavalier” production also 


will doubtless mark a high point of the 
season, and for this and other music 
dramas the company has brought a new 
stage manager to America. 

The new singers engaged for the 
fourth season of the Chicago Opera as a 
civic enterprise, underwritten by the 
guarantee of some 2000 citizens, include 
Marguerite Sheridan, Eleanor Sawyer, 
Clara Shear and Stella Norelli, so- 
pranos; Theodore Ritch, tenor, and 
Robert Steel, baritone. Gabriel Grovlez, 
who returns to conduct the French 
répertoire, after an absence of four 
years, will fill a position left vacant for 
the past three seasons. 

Notables rejoining the company 
include Titta Ruffo, baritone, and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto. New- 
comers include Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tone; Devora Nadworney, mezzo- 
soprano, and the new stage manager for 
the German répertoire, Charles Moor, 
formerly of the Darmstadt Stadttheater. 

The roster will further include Toti 
Dal Monte, Alice D’Hermanoy, Olga 
Forrai, Helen Freund, Mary Garden, 
Elizabeth Kerr, Florence Macbeth, Edith 
Mason, Claudia Muzio, Graziella Pareto 
and Rosa Raisa, sopranos; Maria Claes- 
sens, Anna Correnti, Louise Homer, 
Augusta Lenska, Kathryn Meisle, 
Cyrena Van Gordon and Irene Pav- 
lovska, mezzos. 


- Male artists engaged are: Fernand 
Ansseau, Antonio  Cortis, Charles 
Hackett, Forrest Lamont, Charles 
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Concert Year in Chicago Opens Resplendently 
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Marshall, José Mojica, Lodovico Oliviero 
and Tito Schipa, tenors; Georges Bak- 
lanoff, William Beck, Desiré Defrére, 
Cesare Formichi, Gildo Morelato and 
Giacomo Rimini, baritones, and Edouard 
Cotreuil, Alexander Kipnis, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Antonio Nicolich and Vittorio 
Trevisan, basses. 

On the staff of conductors are named 
Giorgio Polacco, musical _ director; 
Roberto Moranzoni, Charles Lauwers, 
Giacomo Spadoni, Frank St. Leger and 
Henry G. Weber. The ballet, headed by 
Serge Oukrainsky, will have as balle- 
rinas Edris Milar, Viola Shermont, Vera 
Elisius and Maria Nemeroff. 


Additions to Répertoire 


The large répertoire planned includes 
some novelties of more than ordinary 
interest. The first performance any- 
where of Aldo Franchetti’s Oriental 
opera, “Namiko-San,” will be given with 
Tamaki Miura, as a guest soprano, at 
the head of the cast. The first American 
performance of Franco Alfanoes “Re- 
surrection,” based on Tolstoi’s story, will 
be given in French translation, with 
Miss Garden and Mr. Ansseau in lead- 
ing parts. The first Chicago represen- 
tation of Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” 
will be made with Miss Forrai, Miss 
Raisa, Miss Mason and Mr. Kipnis in 
leading réles; this comedy, to be sung 
in German, has been named as the open- 
ing bill of the season, Nov. 3. W. 
Franke Harling’s “A Light from St. 
Agnes,” and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “The Witch of Salem” will be 
produced in English. Grovlez’s ballet, 
“La Fete 4 Robinson,” will also be given. 

Donizetti’s “The Daughter of the 
Regiment” and. Puccini’s “Manon Le- 
scaut,” named among the revivals, will 
come to the Auditorium more as novel- 
ties than revivals. Other revivals con- 
templated include Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” Verdi’s “Falstaff” and 
“The Masked Ball” and Donizetti’s “The 


Elixir of Love,” to be sung in Italian; 
Chemineau,” 


» 6 


Massenet’s 
Mignon,” to 


Leroux’s “Le 
“Hérodiade” and Thomas 











© Fernand de Gueldre 


Upper Left: 
President of the Bush Conservatory; 


Edna Richolson Sollitt, Manager, Pianist and Teacher; Upper Right: 
Clara Shear and Stella Norelli, Sopranos, Who Have Been Engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
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AN ARBITER OF ORCHESTRAL 





DESTINIES 


Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Symphony, Who Will Again Give Important 
Works by International Composers This Season 


be sung in French, and Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire,” to be restored to its original 
German text. 

The regular répertoire will be selected 
from the following operas: “Boris God- 
ounoff,” to be sung in Italian, and with 
Mr. Baklanoff in the title réle, and the 
following works in Italian: “Aida,” 
“Otello,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” “Tra- 
viata,” “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Love of the Three Kings,” 
“Andrea Chénier,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Gioconda,” “Fra  Diavalo,” 
“Martha,” “Barber of Seville,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Lucia.” In French: “Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” “Werther,” “Louise,” 
“Thais,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Samson et Dalila,” and 
“The Pearl Fishers.” ‘“Tannhiauser” 
and “Lohengrin” will be sung in Ger- 
man, and “Hansel and Gretel,” as here- 
tofore, in English. 


Symphony Plans Novelties 


The Chicago Symphony, which entered 
upon its thirty-fifth year with the initial 
subscription concerts of Oct. 16 and 17, 
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Chicago Musical College and of the North Shore Festival 


Dema E. Harshbarger, Concert Manager; 


will mark Frederick Stock’s twentieth 
year as conductor of this indispensable 
feature of Chicago’s musical life. The 
soloists now engaged are Alexander 


Brailowsky, Rudolph Reuter, Arthur 
Shattuck, pianists; Josef Szigeti and 


Jacques Gordon, violinists; Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cellist; Enrico Tramonti, harp- 
ist, and Florence Austral, soprano. Mr. 
Stock will, as usual, include many novel- 
ties upon his twenty-eighth subscription 
programs, among which will be Re- 
spighi’s “The Cypresses of Rome.” 
There will also be an ample represen- 
tation of new American works. The 
orchestra will play a full season of 
popular concerts, will give two courses 
of children’s concerts and some concerts 
for the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Stock will also supervise in the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago the training of 
aspirants to positions in symphony or- 
chestras. 

There will be a number of interesting 
activities extending throughout the sea- 
son, culminating toward the end of the 
year 1925-26, in the North Shore Music 
Festival, of which Carl D. Kinsey is 





Lower: 


DOT 


manager, and a ten weeks’ season of 
opera at Ravinia under the direction of 
Louis Eckstein. 

Plans for these events are not com- 
plete but of course each one has been 
important in the musical life of Chicago 
for many years and the coming season 
will doubtless not fall below the previous 
standards of brilliance. 


Brilliant Concert Season 


The work of this recital season will 
be carried on by such managers as 
Wessels and Voegelis, Edna R. Sollitt, 
Bertha Ott, Jessie B. Hall, and others, 
and for these recitals and concerts the 
Auditorium, Orchestra Hall, the Stude- 
baker, Princess Playhouse, Kimball Hall, 
Lyon and Healy Hall and other theaters 
and concert halls will be used. 

Miss Ott is technically new in the 
managerial field as this is her first year 
at the head of her own enterprise. For 
seventeen years she was assistant to the 
late F. Wight Neumann. An interesting 
event in her course will be a series of 
six recitals by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. This 
course will show the development of 
piano music since the Sixteenth Century. 
Other musicians in Miss Ott’s course 
will include the Flonzaley Quartet in 
three concerts and these soloists: Themy 
Georgi, Isabel Richardson Molter, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Marie Morrisey, Leon Sampaix, Marie 


Carreras, Lambert Murphy, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Roderick White, Clara 
Bloomfield, Ernest Hutcheson, Grace 


Sylvia Lent, Cherniavsky Trio, 
and Lee Pattison, Fritz 
Enesco, Bauer and 
Casals, Jacques Thibaud, Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, Helen Stanley, John Coates, 
Ignaz Friedman, Ethel Leginska, Marion 
Alice McAfee, Max Pollikoff, Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mischa 
Levitski, Mischa Elman, Willhelm Bach- 
aus, Richard Crooks, Myra Hess, Con- 
stance McGlinchee, Hans Hess and 
Fannie Laskin. 

Miss Hall’s fourth season of artist 


Leslie, 
Guy Maier 
Kreisler, Georges 





[Continued on page 112] 
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Left to Right, Edgar Nelson, Newly Appointed 


and Carl D. Kinsey, Manager of the 
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Choral and Chamber Music Programs Bring Rich Fare 
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man and English compositions will be 
heard, including classical and modern 
works. 


Chamber Music Art Society 


The Chamber Music Art Society be- 
ins its season in Watertown, Conn., on 
ov. 16, after which it will tour Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, making ap- 

arances in Meriden, New Britain, 
pringfield and other cities. The organi- 
zation will assist in the concerts of the 
League of Composers and on April 12, 
will start its spring tour with an ap- 
pearance in Schenectady, N. Y., after 
which it will be heard in cities of the 
Middle West. Emil Mix is manager of 
the organization. 


Mischa Elman String Quartet 


The Mischa Elman String Quartet, 
Mischa Elman and Edwin Bachman, vio- 
linists; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello, will confine its ac- 
tivities for the coming season to three 
subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall. 
The dates of these concerts, all of which 
will be given on Tuesday evenings, are 
Dec. 1, Feb. 16, and April 6. 


Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio, William Kroll, vio- 
lin; Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, will be heard in a series of 
six concerts, presenting the most im- 
portant chamber works of Franz Schu- 
bert. The dates of the concerts, all of 
which will take place on Friday evenings 
in Aeolian Hall, are Nov. 18, Dec. 11, 
Jan. 15, Feb. 12, March 5 and April 9. 
At certain of the concerts the trio will 
have the assistance of prominent vocal 
and instrumental soloists. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet opens its 
twenty-second season at the Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn., on Oct. 27. 
Under the management of Louden Charl- 
ton. The organization will make three 
appearances in New York in Aeolian 

all on Nov. 10, Jan. 19, and March 2. 
Among the novelties which it will pro- 
duce this season are Quartets by Karol 
Szymanowski and Frederick Jacobi, the 
latter in manuscript. Mr. Jacobi’s work 
is based for the most part on Indian 
themes. Besides the regular American 
and Canadian tour, the quartet will be 
heard in Havana for the first time, ap- 
pearing in three concerts under the 
auspices of the Sociedad pro Arte. The 
personnel, with the exception of Nicolas 
Moldavan, who joins the organization 
this season, is the same as when it was 
organized by E. J. de Coppet in 1903. 


International Composers’ Guild 


Arthur Judson, manager of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild, announces 
three subscription eoncerts by the organ- 
ization, on the Sunday evenings, Dec. 
27, Jan. 24 and Feb. 14. Outside of the 
subscription series there will be a sup- 
plementary concert on a date not yet 
specified. The three subscription con- 
certs will be given under the conductor- 
en | of Fritz Reiner, Eugene Goossens 
and Leopold Stokowski, respectively. 
The programs for the concerts are not 
yet announced as Edgar Varése, repre- 
senting the Guild, is still in Europe. 


Kriens Symphony Club 


The Kriens Symphony Club began its 
fifteenth season on Oct. 1, the orchestra 
consisting of 135 players of both sexes. 
The Club, which was the first American 
training school for orchestral players, 
rehearses every Thursday evening in the 
Great Hall of the City College, which 
the city donates for the purpose. Dur- 
ing the coming season, the club will give 
two free concerts at the City College, 
two in the Wanamaker Auditorium, and 
the annual concert in Carnegie Hall on 
May 20. The organization will also be 
heard in a number of radio concerts. 
Following its established custom, the 
club will give to competent young solo- 
ists, both instrumental and vocal,’ the 
opportunity of appearing in concert, and 
will also play a number of manuscript 
compositions. 


League of Composers 


Three concerts of modern chamber 
orchestral works will be given in the 
Town Hall under the batons of distin- 
guished conductors, by the League of 





Composers, now in its fourth year. The 
first of these, on Nov. 28, will be con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, leader of 
the Boston Symphony, and will be his 
first appearance in this country outside 
the concerts of the Boston organization. 
The program will consist entirely of new 
works by young American and European 
composers. On Dec. 29, Manuel de 
Falla’s marionette opera, “El Retablo,” 
will be given under the conductorship 
of Willem Mengelberg of the New York 
Philharmonic, with Wanda Landowska 
playing the harpsichord part. The 
singers for this production have not 
yet been announced. The puppets will 
be in charge of Remo Bufano. A fourth 
concert of chamber works will be given 
by the League, to open the season in 
the latter part of October, but details 
of this program have not yet been defi- 
nitely decided upon. 


The Lenox String Quartet 


The Lenox String Quartet, opens its 
fifth consecutive season with the follow- 
ing personnel: Wolf Wolfinsohn, first 
violin; Edwin Ideler, second violin; 
Herbert Brodkin, viola, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, cello. The first concert of the 
quartet was given on the evening of 
Oct. 6. The organization will make 
about twenty appearances in the vicinity 
of New York City, where it has built up 
a growing clientele for both private and 
professional engagements. The quartet 
will give two concerts in Aeolian Hall, 
will appear again in the Peoples Sym- 
phony Series and return to Brookyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Dur- 
ing December and January it will be 
heard through New England, and in 
early March make an extended Western 
tour which includes Buffalo, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Indianapolis and Evans- 
ton. The organization continues under 
the management of Evelyn Hopper. 


Letz Quartet 


The Letz Quartet, the personnel of 
which remains unchanged, will give its 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 26. Jt will be heard, during the 
season, in the East and Middle West 
and will fill two engagements at Colum- 
bia University. The members of the 
quartet are Hans Letz and Edwin 
Bachmann, violins; William Schubert, 
viola, and Horace Britt, ’cello. 


Little Symphony 


The Little Symphony, founded by 
George Barrére eleven years ago will be 
heard in all parts of the country under 
the management of George Engles dur- 
ing the coming season. Beginning 
March 29, the organization will make a 
short Southern tour, and on April 5, 
will start a nine weeks’ tour to the 
Coast. Opening at Buffalo, the organi- 
zation will proceed South to New Or- 
leans, through Texas and Arizona and 
then on to California. From Los 
Angeles, it will continue on through the 
Northwest. The return trip will take 
in Denver and the cities in the middle 
section of the country. The Little 
Symphony will also appear in New York 
during the season. 


London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet will come 
to the United States early in January 
under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, and will start immedi- 
ately upon its Eastern tour, which will 
include most of the important cities as 
far West as Cleveland. On Jan. 26, 
they will make their first New York ap- 
pearance of the season with the Schola 
Cantorum. After another tour, taking 
them as far afield at Kansas City and 
Minneapolis, they will return to New 
York for their recital in Carnegie Hall 
on March 6, which appearance is one 
of the Wolfsohn Saturday Series. The 
first half of March will keep them in the 
East and then they start again on a 
tour which will take them to the Coast, 
where they will be heard from Los 
Angeles to Portland and beyond. The 
personnel of the quartet includes James 
Levey and Thomas Petre, violins; H. 
Waldo Warner, viola, and C. Warwick 
Evans, ’cello. 


Lyric Club 


The Lyric Club, Arthur Leonard, con- 
ductor, announces its two annual con- 
certs to be given in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Jan. 12, and April 27. The soloists 
at the first concert will be Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano, and Salvatore de Ste- 





tano, harpist. At the second concert, 
the Mendelssohn Male Quartet will as- 
sist. The Club also gives two receptions 
with music for associate members. The 
Club is now entering its eleventh season 
with increased mempership. It is unique 
in that its programs are sung entirely 
without notes and, strictly speaking, 
without direction as Mr. Leonard leads 
from the piano while playing accom- 
paniments. The choral part of the Club 
has a long waiting list as the active 
membership is limited to thirty. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Ralph L. 
Baldwin, conductor, will give its cus- 
tomary three concerts at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, featuring male choruses by 
classic and modern composers. The club 
will celebrate, during the season, its 
sixtieth anniversary with a special con- 
cert program. The dates of the con- 
certs are Dec. 15, Feb. 9 and April 13. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


_The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, founder, is now 
in its eleventh year. The society will 
give a series of five subscription con- 
certs on Sunday evenings in the Plaza 
Ballroom. This series will embody 
original ideas in the presentation of 
chamber music. The subscription will 
be limited to half the seating capacity 
of the auditorium in order that the au- 
dience may be seated comfortably and 
informally. Following each concert a 
supper will be served with the idea of 
encouraging discussion of the program 
and a more informal contact between 
artists and the audience. 

The personnel of the society as before, 
will include Carolyn Beebe, piano; the 
New York String Quartet, Ottokar 
Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, 
and Bedrich Vaska, ’cello; also Anslem 
Fortier, double bass, Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet; Lamar Stringfield, flute; Bruno 
Labaté, oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon, 
and Bruno Jaenicke, French horn. 

Distinguished individual artists will 
be engaged as occasion demands, and 
for the first concert, Cobina Wright, 
soprano, will appear in works for voice 
and chamber ensemble. 

Under the management of the Con- 
cert Guild, the society will make a 
limited number of out of town appear- 
ances with a short tour after the close 
of the New York orchestral season. 


New York Chamber Symphony 


The New York Chamber Symphony, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, will give three 
concerts of works never before per- 
formed in New York, in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 22, and on two 
other Sunday evenings in January and 
March, the specific dates to be an- 
nounced later. The objeet of the so- 
ciety is to produce symphonic novelties 
that seldom find place on the programs 
of the larger orchestras. During the 
season the following novelties will be 
presented: Symphony in D Minor, 
Poloci; Symphony, Leopold Mozart; 
Symphony in D, Reznicek; Overture, 


Méhul; Overture to “The Boatswain’s 
Mate” Ethel Smyth; Concerto, von 
Dittersdorf; “Quintetto Sinfonico,” 


Samartini; Introduction to “The Seven 
Last Words,” Haydn; Partita, Paul Pisk; 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Sibelius; Brazil- 
ian Dances, Milhaud; “Conversations,” 
Arthur Bliss; “Puck’s Minuet,” Howells; 
Rumanian Folk Dances, Bela-Bartok; 
Intermezzo, Kalinnikoff; Suite, “Beni 
Mora,” Holst; Dance Suite, Purcell; 
Seventeenth Century Dance Tunes, 
Rabaud. Works by American com- 
posers: Symphonic Poem, “Emperor 
Jones” by William Schroeder; “Thumb 
Sketches” by Linn Seiler, and a Scherzo 
by Forn. 


New York String Quartet 


The New York String Quartet, with 
an increas? in bookings of over fifty per 
cent above last year, is entering upon 
the busiest season of its career. New 
York dates already booked include: Nev. 
6, in the Town Hall with Mme. Clara 
Clemens as soloist; Nov. 22, in the Town 
Hall with the Friends of Music; Nov. 24, 
Aeolian Hall; Nov. 15, Dec. 20, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 22, March 21, at Plaza Hotel, with 
the New York Chamber Music Society. 
Other important appearances are two 
engagements with the Philadelphia 
Chamber Music Association and recitals 
in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
musical centers. Among novelties to 
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be produced are quartets of Karol Szy- 
manowski, Erwin Schulhoff and Sandor 
Harmati, the last named having won the 
prize offered by the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber Music Association; and a Septet by 
Faolo Gallico for piano, horn, voice and 
quartet. 


New York Trio 


The New York Trio begins its seventh 
season with its personnel unchanged, the 
organization consisting of Clarence Ad- 
ler, piano; Louis Edlin, violin, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cello. The trio will 
give three New York concerts in Aeolian 
Hall during the season, the dates being 
Nov. 16, Jan. 19 and March 15. It will 
also make a tour to various parts of the 
country. A number of novelties, includ- 
ing works by Reger and Fauré and sev- 
eral other composers, will be presented 
at the New York concerts and also on 


tour. 
New York Liederkranz 


The New York Liederkranz, Richard 
Fuchs-Jerin, conductor, will be heard in 
two concerts during the coming winter, 
the first in December and the second in 
April. The programs will be composed 
of works by Hegar, Silcher, Kaun, Hau- 
segger, Goldmark and others, besides 
German Folk-songs of which Mr. Fuchs- 
Jerin has made a special study. 


Norfleet Trio 


The Norfleet Trio opened its season 
early this month. During November, the 
organization will make a tour of Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Virginia. December and January will 
be devoted to New York and vicinity. A 
tour of Texas and the Southwest will be 
made in February, taking the Trio to the 
Coast, from where they will return by 
way of the Northwest. 


Oratorio Society 


The New York Oratorio Society, Al- 
bert Stoessel, conductor, will give three 
concerts during the season, the. first be- 
ing the one hundred and second perform- 
ance by the Society of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” which will be given on Dec. 26. 
The other two works to be presented are 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on Feb. 12, and 
Bach’s B Minor Mass on April 17. The 
soloists for “Messiah” will be Ethyl 
Hayden, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto; Judson House, tenor, 
and William Gustafson, bass, of the 
Metropolitan. The soloists for “Elijah” 
will be Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Jeanne 
Laval, contralto; Margorie Nash, Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone. The soloists for the Bach Mass 
will be Olive Marshall, soprano; Grace 
Leslie, contralto, and Fraser Gange, 
baritone. This is the fifty-second season 
of the New York Oratorio Society. 


People’s Chorus 


The tenth season of the People’s 
Chorus of New York was inangurated 
on the evening of Sept. 4. Weekly 
meetings on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings will held 
throughout the season under the con- 
ductorship of L. Camilieri, founder of 
the organization. These meetings are 
open to everybody who likes to sing and 
desires to advance in his or her ability 
to read music fluently. In addition to 
oral instruction and the study of songs 
and choruses from operas and oratorios, 
a new printed lesson in sight-reading, 
meeting the needs of all degrees of abil- 
ity, is distributed free to all. who attend 
the meetings, members or non-members 
of the chorus. The principal object of 
the People’s Chorus is to popularize the 
ability of reading music, and to raise the 
standard of appreciation of music.. Dur- 
ing the season will be given the usual 
series of concerts and lectures, which will 
be announced later. The first public 
event will be an Armistice Day Celebra- 
tion on Wednesday, Nov. 11. 


Plaza Artistic Mornings 


The de Segurola-Piza Management, an- 
nounces the second series of “Artistic 
Mornings” at the Hotel Plaza this sea- 
son. The six concerts are scheduled for 
alternate Thursdays at 11.30 p. m. in 
the Grand Ballroom, the dates being 
Nov. 5, 19, Dec. 3, 17, and 31, and Jan. 
14. Among the artists already engaged 
for the series are Frances Alda, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Sophie Brasiau, El- 
vira de Hidalgo, Lucrezia Bori, Marie 
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Plaudits of Music Universe Are Showered on House 
of Steinway as Its Resplendent N ew Hall Is Opened 
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N language glowing with 

eloquent tribute to the 
undying fame of the 
great name of Steinway 
in the profession and 
trade, speakers at the 
dedication program at the new Stein- 
way Hall Saturday afternoon, Oct. 17, 
and later, after dinner at the Lotus 
Club, told a gathering of about 175 
Steinway representatives, prominent 
New York music critics, musical man- 
agers and artists something of what 
Steinway has meant to the art of music 
in the past, what is means today and 
what the future may hold in store for 
Steinway & Sons. : 

The occasion was a memorable one in 
many ways. It served to formally dedi- 
cate the new Steinway Building in Fifty- 
seventh Street, and drew to the gather- 
ing not only representatives of the Stein- 
way house throughout the United States, 
but also delegates from Europe and Aus- 
tralia. 

The Saturday evening program and 
dinner was followed on Sunday after- 
noon by a general reception attended by 
several hundreds of persons prominent 
in New York’s musical and social circles. 
As on Saturday evening, the guests were 
received by Frederick Steinway, presi- 
dent of Steinway & Sons, F. Reide- 
meister, Ernest Urchs and other officials 
of the company. The guests strolled 
through the spacious rooms admiring 
the beautiful decorations and paying 
their respects to the House of Steinway. 

On Saturday afternoon, the guests 
were received in the beautiful foyer on 
the main floor and were immediately 
ushered to the Steinway music salon on 
the third floor, where the dedication 
program took place. 





Mr. Mengelberg’s Address 

In a fine address Willem Mengelberg, 
on behalf of Steinway piano merchants 
and musicians of Europe, presented a 
bronze tablet dedicated to the House of 
Steinway. Mr. Mengelberg said: 

“This is the auspicious moment in 
which we are to dedicate formally this 
building to its career and its part in the 
musical life of the country. 

“Now, as my good friend, Ignace 
Paderewski, who, by natural prerogative, 
would be a more appropriate speaker 
and one who could express himself more 
eloquently, cannot, by force of circum- 
stances, be here with us to make more 
noteworthy this occasion, I take the lib- 
erty of speaking to this group of friends 
to tell you, Messrs. Steinway and Sons, 
what is in our hearts today. 

“The name of Steinway and Sons is a 
symbol of affection and of friendship. 
Steinway instruments are the instru- 
ments of the world—not only in the 
new world, but, by virtue of conquest, 
also in the old world. One of these fine 
examples of craftsmanship represents 
the progressiveness of the young Ameri- 
can nation, which bears as its motto the 
determination to bring forth only the 
best and to develop that best by tireless 
research and unremitting industry. In 
the beginning of the second half of the 
past century, America had already im- 
pressed Europe with this uniue mani- 
festation of itself. It was more than a 
manifestation, however, for it stood as 
an embodiment of the sometimes lightly 
regarded and unjustly overlooked spirit 
of Americanism. 


New Seeds in Old Soil 


“One of the laws of nature is that 
new seeds can be planted in old soil. 
Europe has learned this lesson and is 
grateful for it. The debt of the piano 
world to Steinway and Sons is very diffi- 
cult to put into words, and even more 
difficult to express by an action. Never- 
theless, numerous friends of the house 
have taken this occasion to express their 
gratitude on this memorable day in a 
form which will endure. At the initi- 
ative of Ignace Paderewski and Sam 


Bottenheim, a small committee of Euro- 
pean friends have assembled to express 
their thankfulness to Steinway and Sons 
by acting as receiving agents for con- 
tributions to a gift which will speak for 
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Frederick Steinway, 


itself in this building as a memorial of 
the esteem, respect and friendship of the 
donors. 

“In the name of all of these donors, 
I hand to you this gift to stand in this 
building as a token of our devotion and 
admiration. I beg to add herewith an 
album with the names of all the donors. 

“May this building stand for endless 
years as a shining light in the world of 
music. May all those who have enjoyed 
the friendship of Steinway and Sons in 
the past, enjoy it doubly in the future.” 


Wording on Tablet 


The wording on the tablet was as 
follows: 

ARTI ET AMICITIAE 
DEDICATED TO 
STEINWAY & SONS 
AS A MARK OF RESPECT AND 
ESTEEM AT THE OPENING OF 
THEIR. NEW HOME IN NEW YORK, 
OCTOBER 18, 1925, BY THEIR 
NUMEROUS FRIENDS IN EUROPE. 


Mr. Goldmark’s Speech 


Rubin Goldmark made the presenta- 
tion of the bronze tablet dedicated by 
the Steinway piano merchants and musi- 
cians of the United States. His remarks 
were as follows: 

“T have just gotten over the slight 
shock—to which I must confess—which 
I had on entering this room. When I 
saw those veiled figures I thought we 
might be in for some secret manifesta- 
tion of the Ku Klux Klan and that would 
have been strangely in contrast to the 
idea of Steinway & Sons. My fears 
were dispelled, however, after listening 
to the eloquent words of the Europeans 
as voiced by Mr. Mengelberg, and I feel 
happy and privileged to add a few words 
on behalf of the American friends of 
the house of Steinway & Sons. These 
friends extend from coast to coast— 
from the Canadian border line to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Indeed, if all to whom 
the name of Steinway means grateful 
association were represented in this 
presentation I have been asked to make, 
one single bronze tablet would not suffice. 
It would require an entire bronze line 
entirely surrounding this beautiful new 
building, and I very much fear would 
seriously interfere with the tasteful 
decorative scheme that is carried out. 

“As it is, this tablet which you have 
not seen as yet, but presently will, a 
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President of Steinway & Sons, 


NMA 


© Underwood & Ulderwood a 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF STEINWAY 


Honored by Notable Musicians of 
America and Europe at the Opening of Their New Home in New York 


gift of the musicians: and Steinway 
piano merchants of the United States, is 
traught with genuine and deep signifi- 
cance. The world is full of statues, 

monuments, etc., of which a great major- 
ity of people do not even know the names 
of those who are honored. I refer par- 
ticularly to a group of* tourists who 
stopped before a statue of some dignitary 
in a small European town and asked 
their guide what this man did to de- 
serve a statue. The guide replied, ‘He 
didn’t have any as yet, so they gave him 
one.’ 


The Great Movement 


“Now the house of Steinway & Sons 
has reared unto itself a monument com- 
pared to which even this beautiful build- 
ing is like a shadow. And so this tablet 
is merely a symbol intended to record 
esteem, deep admiration, loyalty, devo- 
tion and personal affection for the mem- 
bers of the house that has played so 
splendid a part in the musical life of the 
past half century and into the life of its 
friends. And, I am sure, that each in- 
dividual feels grateful for the privilege 
of being represented in this little house- 
warming token to Steinway & Sons as 
they move from their old abode to their 
new. For it is true—Steinway & Sons 
have moved. To the older generation 
and to native New Yorkers it is a 
strange thought that the old Steinway 
Hall is no more. But this is not the 
time to speak of the memories of the 
old generations—to those who stand on 
the outside, New York has moved in 
more than one sense, and Steinway & 
Sons—like so many others were obliged 
to move with it. But, after all, it is 
only the shell that has changed. The 
kernel remains the same. Halls may be 
demolished and new palaces erected, but 
the Steinway piano goes on just the 
same. 

“I would say that it grows better and 
better as the years go on, only this 
would not be true. It has so long ago 
attained a degree of excellence and 
beauty, as to set the standards for the 
pianos of the world and every name of 
prominence has become identified with 
the product. 

“A short time ago, I had a letter from 
a friend and musician who has gone out 
to New Zealand to live. His letter said 
among other things,, ‘In a few weeks I 
hope to bring out my Steinway.’ He 
did not say ‘my Steinway Piano’—he 
just said ‘my Steinway.’ That Stein- 
way means piano throughout the entire 
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civilized world, just as Stradivarius 
means violin, Rembrandt painting, and 
Rodin sculpture. 

“When I think of your lovely instru- 
ment and the beautiful music that has 
been played upon it by artists through- 
out the world, when I think of the joy 
it has brought to thousands in their 
homes, when I think of the inspirations 
it has offered pianists in the prepara- 
tion of their programs, when I think of 
what it means to composers, I feel that 
the world of music owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the men who have made 
this wonderful instrument what it is. 


The Medici Example 


“Will you pardon me if I make a 
purely personal reflection? I have just 
come back from Europe. My last few 
weeks were spent in Florence—in that 
wonderful city whose atmosphere takes 
you to the days of the Renaissance, that 
city which is still the home of the family 
of Medici. This family gave to the 
world two queens of France and two 
popes and I do not know how many other 
high personages of church and state. 
This great family began its career as 
merchants. They were once in business. 
They soon became what you would call 
merchant princes. They loved art be- 
yond all other things and they attained 
not only to royal power but they became 
one of the great cultural influences of 
the world. 

“Steinway & Sons, who are merchants, 
are princes in the very finest sense of 
the word, and I could not help thinking 
what would have happened if they had 
lived in the Renaissance some 400 years 
ago. We are very glad that they did 
not and that we have them with us to- 
day. Steinway & Sons have contributed 
their share to the world’s culture and 
they represent a sort of hereditary aris- 
tocracy of their own. The descendants 
of the original founder of the house are 
still controllers of its destiny. There has 
always been one family and they—with 
a group of splendid men—have borne 
the Steinway tradition with them where- 
ever they go. We all know what that 
tradition is—the finest sense of devotion, 
unfailing courtesy in their business and 
personal relations, loyalty and generos- 
ity toward their friends,. ardent and 
firm supporters of every movement in 
music and art for the past century. So, 
gentlemen, and Steinway & Sons, we ask 
you to accept this tablet dedicated to you. 


The Inscription 


“T read from the inscription! 

“‘This tablet is dedicated to Steinway 
& Sons by artists, composers, music 
lovers and the Steinway piano merchants 
of America. It is a symbol of sincere 
appreciation and recognition of Steinway 
achievements, and a merited tribute to 
unswerving devotion to the highest ideals 
of art as expressed in the manufacture 
of piano.’ 

“With this tablet go the good wishes 
of its donors. We do not presume that 
you are going to move again in a hurry, 
and so we hope that this tablet may long 
occupy a place on these walls; may it 
go down to future generations and show 
that your friends valued what you did 
and that they appreciated what you 
stood for, that they recognized in your 
achievements the high ideals of artistic 
sincerity and beauty.” 


Statuette Presented 


C. A. Grinnell offered a word of ex- 
planation before making the formal 
presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Steinway 
of a marble statuette, designed and exe- 
cuted by Emil Fuchs. He remarked 
that “through the initiative taken by 
our dear friend Mr. Henry Dreher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a committee of five 
representative merchants of Steinway & 
Sons was chosen, of which Mr. Dreher 


was made chairman. The names are 
Dreher, Dierks, Healy, Jenkins and 
Grinnell. This committee was to ar- 


range all details and as chairman, Mr. 
Dreher was to make the presentation 
speech, but owing to Henry’s sudden ill- 


ness, I was asked to substitute in his 
place. 
“Dear Mr. Steinway: 

“The pleasant duty as well as the 
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Applause rang through the building, she literally stopped the show. 
Gradova astounded the critics in New York and Boston recently. 
She threw the audience in the Athenaeum into ecstasies, a triumph 
seldom won by any performer here in months and years. 


—New Orleans State, March, 1925 
(Soloist with St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra ) 


Gradova has as- 
serted her right 
unequivocally to 
be ranked with 
the best. 


—New York American. 
Jan. 28, 1925 


Gradova Displays 
Genius in 
Concert before 


St. Cecilia. 


(Headline Grand Rapids 
Press, October 10, 1925) 








GRADOVA 


“The foremost Woman Pianist Now Before the Public.”—The Nation. 


Gradova in New York: “One of the most talented pianists heard here in some time.”—W. J. Henderson, New 


York Herald. 

Gradova in Boston: “Gradova remains a musician of strong individuality, a pianist of unusual powers, one of 
the most interesting players to appear here in many a year.”—Boston Herald, Dec. 7, 1924. 

Gradova in Detroit: ““Gradova is assuredly pointed towards lofty things. She has in abundance the qualities 
of greatness.’ —Detroit News, March 12, 1925. 

Gradova in Chicago: “A power which reminded one of Carreno both in volume and virility..—Chicago Daily 


News, Jan. 13, 1925. 





Gradova opens her first Pacific Coast Tour with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, Conducting, Feb. 1926. 











Duo-Art Recordings SEASON 1926-1927 NOW BOOKING Steinway Piano 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall Packard Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 


Siegfried Herz, Personal Representative, 1601 Steinway Hall, New York City 
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mIURING the lifetime of 
Caruso, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that 
whatever opera was 
chosen for the opening 
night of the season at 
the Metropolitan, it 
would be one in which the leading réle 
was his. Since the death of the great 
tenor, the honor has failen to the lot 
of various singers, for in spite of the 
fact that the occasion is of greater 
significance socially than musically, it 
is a privilege highly coveted among 
the members of the organization, to be 
in the cast when the great opera house 
opens its doors for the winter. 

This season, Rosa Ponselle, American 
dramatic soprano, will sing the leading 
réle, which is also the title réle of the 
opera, Ponchielli’s ‘Gioconda,” which 
she added to her répertoire last season 
and in which she made one of the great- 
est successes of her astounding career. 

Few singers have risen to fame with 
the rapidity of Rosa Ponselle, and few 
have been acclaimed in leading réles in 
the world’s greatest opera house so soon 
in their career. But then, Rosa Ponselle 
is unique in the fact that. she has never 
sung anything else but leading rédles. 
Ten years ago, grand-opera audiences 
had never heard of her. Five years ago 
she shared honors with Caruso on the 
opening night in “La Juive.” This year 
she sings the leading réle in the opening 
performance, succeeding to the honor of 
the never-to-be-forgotten tenor who was 
her guide, philosopher and friend during 
the three years they sang together. 

Rosa Ponselle was born in Meriden, 
Conn., on Jan. 23, 1896. Her parents 
were Italians in comfortable circum- 
stances and her early days were passed, 
if not in luxury, at least in comfort. 
Her singing, at first, was such as any 
child does around the home, but her love 
of music drove her to singing as a mem- 
ber of the chorus in the choir of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel in her native 
city. Her voice developed so rapidly in 
both volume and beauty that she soon 
was given solos to sing and the organist, 
Anna Ryan, who has remained one of 
her closest friends and advisers since, 
took such an interest in her as to give 
her piano lessons. 

hen Rosa was about fourteen, the 
Ponzillo family—for that is the spelling 
of the family name—suffered a financial 
disaster which made it necessary for the 
children to assist in filling the family 
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Lifelong Ambition of Song Achieved 
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1, “Elvira.” in “Ernani”; 


coffer. Rosa, accordingly, accepted the 
offer of the manager of 1a local motion- 
picture theater, or “nickelodeon,” as they 
were called in those days, to play the 
piano at the munificent salary of $12.50 
a week, 

Miss Ponselle now tells with glee that 
she spent her entire first week’s salary 
on a new hat, and when after one week, 
another manager offered her $18 a week 
for the same sort of work she quickly ac- 
cepted it, as the “rise” made it possible 
for her to have a particularly fine 
feather which her soul craved on that 
same hat. At both these theaters, her 
work was largely improvising to follow 
the picture on the screen and she was 
still so tiny that she had to stand up 
to see what was going on in the picture. 

For two years and a half she continued 
this work, and then went to New Haven, 


where she sang In a high class cabaret 
for $50 a week, remaining there for two 
years. 

Her sister Carmela, meanwhile, had 
made a name in vaudeville and Rosa 
joined her, the two ‘sisters making an 
immense success from the beginning and 
quickly rising to the distinction of being 
“headliners,” at a large figure. The 
vaudeville engagements lasted for two 
years and in March 1918, she made an 
audition before Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general-manager of the Metropolitan 
and was at once engaged. 

The months between March and No- 
vember, 1918, were devoted to intensive 
study, and on Nov. 15, she made her 
operatic début as Leonora in the revival 
of Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” achieving 
an immediate and unqualified success. A 
month later, on Dec. 28, she sang the 





Wagner s Grandchildren Are Fun-Loving Y oungsters 
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SS by the weight of one 
of the world’s most famed musical 
traditions, the little quartet of young- 
sters who romp about the grounds of 
Villa Wahnfried in Bayreuth are quite 
like normal children the world over. The 
grandchildren of the immortal Richard 
and the children of Siegfried Wagner 
have their games and outdoor recreation 
in the shadow of the famous Festspiel- 
haus, which in the summer resounds to 
the strains of “Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal.” 

_ The Wagner children are great favor 
ites with their grandmother, Cosima, 
who is the daughter of Liszt and the 
widow of Wagner. Now more than 
seventy, the noted grand dame of so 
many musical memories delights to see 
the happy faces and well-bred merri 
ment of the heirs of Bayreuth. 

Their mother, Winifred Wagner, is an 
Englishwoman, a member of the Klind- 
worth family, which is noted for its 
musical associations. When she visited 
America two seasons ago, with her hus- 
band, Siegfried Wagner, who conducted 
a number of American symphony orches- 
tras as guest, they remained at Wahn- 
fried. The fame of their father as stage 
régisseur, of .the Festivals-and-as com- 
poser of many operas and other works 
weighs on the happy spirits of the 
children not at all. 

It is well known in the musical pro- 
fession, as it is in the music industry, 
that Ernest Urchs, manager of the art- 
ist and wholesale departments of Stein- 
way & Sons, takes a decided fatherly 
interest in all youngsters. The accom- 
panying photograph shows Mr. Urchs 
surrounded by the four little ones of 
Villa Wahnfried. It was taken at Bay- 
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Ernest Urchs of Steinway & Sons with the Grandchildren of Richard Wagner. 
and Wieland. 


to Right: Fridelin, Wolfgang, Verena 
Bayreuth, Aug. 14, 1925 


reuth during the recent festival in 
August and represents Mr. Urchs with 
the four grandchildren of Richard Wag- 
ner. 

Whenever Mr. visits Europe, 


Urchs 


- } 


From Left 
From Photograph Taken at 


he invariably makes it a point to spend 
some time in Bayreuth and is always a 
guest at the home of Siegfried Wagner. 
“Uncle Ernest” is very popular with 
the small members of the family. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana”; 
“Rachel,” in “La Juive” 
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ROSA PONSELLE IN SOME OF HER MOST POPULAR ROLES 


2. “Madeleine.” in “Andrea Chenier’; 3, “Santuzza,” in 
Destino”; 5, “Selika,” in “L’Africaine”; 6, “Gioconda”; 


4, “Leonora.” in “Forza del 


leading réle of Rezia in English in the 
revival of Weber’s “Oberon.” 

Within the space of less than six 
weeks, therefore, Miss Ponselle estab- 
lished herself as one of the foremost 
dramatic sopranos this country has ever 
produced, and subsequent seasons have 
broadened her fame to such an extent 
that it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that she is now one of the greatest 
dramatic sopranos of the age. The most 
important dramatic parts in Italian and 
French opera have fallen to her portion at 
the Metropolitan, and in the seven years 
she has sung there, she has been heard 
in the leading parts in “Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Gioconda,” 
“L’Africaine,” “Ernani,” “La Vestale,” 
which she is to create in this year’s re- 
vival of the Spontini work, “La Juive,” 
“Oberon,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Don 
Carlos,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” and “William 
Tell.” 

Miss Ponselle always claims that a 
large portion of her success is due to the 
unfailing devotion and encouragement of 
her sister, who has been with her, step 
by step, in her career, and also, to 
Romano Romani who has been her only 
teacher since her début at the Metro- 
politan. 

Apart from her operatic activities, 
Miss Ponselle has also established her- 
self as one of the most popular concert 
stars in the country. She gives at least 
40 or 50 concerts every season and be- 
sides having every available date filled, 
she is what managers term “a repeater,” 
which means that she is almost in- 
variably reengaged wherever she sings. 
In many places her concerts have become 
annual events, for she is a singer who is 
always valuable to the local manager. 
Unfortunately for many cities desiring 
her services, her dates at the Metropoli- 
tan make it necessary every season for 
her to refuse many concert engagements. 

She has appeared all over the United 
States and in Canada and Cuba, but has 
not, as yet, sung in Europe, though she 
is looking forward to doing so. She is 
especially popular with women’s clubs, 
musie clubs, and fraternal organizations 
and her audiences are drawn from all 
classes. The singer claims that it is 
wiser at her concerts to sing light num- 
bers for her encores, as the printed pro- 
grams are always of classical .works_for 
the musician, but the “man in the-street” 
who does not yet understand the classical] 
numbers, can enjoy the lighter ones. 

“Tt is the artist’s duty to please every- 
one,” says Miss Ponselle, “not this par- 
ticular group or that!” which is an ex- 
cellent American viewpoint for this 
artist whose singing combines not only 
the warmth and poetry of Italy, the land 
of her fathers, but the whole-hearted 
generosity of America, the land of her 
birth. J. A. Hi. 
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apahedinal BOSTON’S CAPTAINS OF MUSIC FOR A VICTORIOUS SEASON 


Center, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston Symphony, Who Begins His Second Year as Leader of That Organization; Upper Row, Left to Right, George W. Chadwick, 
Noted Composer and Director of the New England Conservatory of Music; Anita Davis-Chase, Manager of Musical Events; Minnie Stratton Watson, President of the Music 
Committee of the Women’s Professional Club; Stuart Mason, Resident Conductor: of the People’s Symphony; Middle Row, Left, Richard Newman, Local Manager of Artists; 
Right, Aaron Richmond, Manager; Lower Row, Left to Right, Maleolm Lang, Manager; A. H. Handley, Local Impresario, Who Will Present Many Artists in New England; 


Wendell H. Luce, Manager, and John A. O’Shea, Director of Music in the Public Schools 


Ibert, The forty-fifth season of the Boston ly to his works. Josef Szigeti, violinist, 


17.—Paramount in its phony by Hindemith, Roussel, 





OSTON, Oct 

importance for the coming music 
season in this city is the rejuvenation of 
the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky. It will mark the opening 
®f the Russian conductor’s second sea- 
g0n, and the success achieved during his 
first year is now history. After a sum- 
mer spent abroad, Mr. Koussevitzky 
brought back with him from Europe 
some new scores of interest, which will 
figure in the season’s concerts.’ Among 
these are new pieces which have been 
written especially for the Boston Sym- 


Steinbach and Respighi. 

There are no seats available for these 
concerts, since the three Boston series, 
as well as the two New York series, were 
fully subscribed last spring. 

Rehearsals for the season’s work com- 
menced on Oct. 2, when Mr. Koussevit- 
zky introduced fourteen new members 
of the orchestra, including the following 
four principals; Fernand Gillet, first 
oboe; Edmond Allegra, first clarinet; 
Jean Lafranc, first viola; Joannes Ro- 
chut, first trombone. Each of the new 
principals has enviable European expe- 
riences in his chosen field. 


Symphony opened in Symphony Hall, 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Oct. 9 and 10. 

At this time only six assisting artists 
have been named for the regular Sym- 
phony concerts, with no singer among 
them. Harold Bauer, pianist, is among 
the first, and he will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his début with the 
orchestra, playing the same Brahms’ 
Concerto which he did in 1900. Josef 
Lhevinne is the second pianist, and Serge 
Prokofieff will complete the trio of piano 
soloists. The latter will appear chiefly 
as a composer in a concert devoted large- 


will make his first appearance in this 
city. He leans largely to the moderns, 
while Jacques Thibaud, the other violin- 
ist on the artists’ list, clings to the clas- 
sics. Pablo Casals, ’cellist, is no stran- 
ger to a Symphony audience, but his 
welcome will be none the less sincere. 
He will conclude the list to date, and, 
strangely enough, these virtuosi will meet 
every wish and whim of the seasoned 
Symphony attendant. 

Revolving around the Boston Sym- 
phony’s season are the concerts to be 


[Continued on page 37] 
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Concert Calendar Filled for New England Center 
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held in Symphony Hall, which give 
promise as the music year advances of 
equaling, if not surpassing, those of 
other seasons. The musical season here 
opened this month with a number of 
notable concerts. 

Among those already heard are: Oct. 
11, Rosa Ponselle, soprano, in the first 
concert of the Steinert series; Oct. 14, 
Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer; Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 18, and Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 20, recitals by John McCormack, 
tenor. The first of the Wolfsohn series 
will be the appearance of Margaret 
Matzenauer on Thursday evening, Oct. 
22. On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 1, there 
will be a recital by Mischa Elman. 


People’s Symphony Thrives 


The People’s Symphony, though five 
years of age, is already an institution in 
the musical life of the city. The or- 
ganization’s mission is to bring the best 
in music to the masses and at popular 
prices. In this it has succeeded and its 
clientele is waxing strong in members 
and a genuine sense of loyalty. The 
coming season it purposes to extend its 
activities. The Hollis Street Theater, of 
extra seating capacity, has been en- 
gaged. It is “downtown” from the 
former Sunday afternoon habitat of the 
orchestra—the St. James Theater, on 
Huntington Avenue contiguous to Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue. The Hollis Street 
Theater is in the heart of the amuse- 
ment district and the People’s Symphony 
regulars will flock here, with the chances 
good for new recruits to swell the ranks 
of the People’s Symphony lovers. 

Stuart Mason, the new ccnductor, suc- 
ceeds Emil Mollenhauer, the original 
leader. Mr. Mollenhauer merits his 
meed of praise for bringing the orches- 
tra out of the throes of musical birth to 
the road of healthy adolescence. The 
orchestra trustees have named Mr. 
Mason “resident conductor.” This year 
will see many guest conductors. Mr. 
Mason needs no introduction to the mu- 
sic lovers of New England. He is a 
natural born musician, which, coupled 
with intensive study in this country and 
abroad, has secured him an enviable po- 
sition with the music leaders of America. 

Since the inception of the orchestra he 
has been Mr. Mollenhauer’s “right 
hand.” He has the confidence of the 
players, which, with a profuse knowl- 
edge of his art, enthusiasm in his work, 
and a catholic taste in music, the orches- 
tra, under his baton, will forge constant- 
ly ahead to better standards and increas- 
ing popularity. Steeped in the classics, 
Mr. Mason will give the “moderns” their 
day in orchestral programs. 

Several guest conductors have already 
been engaged. Ethel Leginska will lead 
four concerts; Percy Grainger, pianist, 
at least one; Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the New England Conservatory, two or 
three; Henry Hadley, one, and George 
W. Chadwick, one. It is understood also 
that arrangements are under way to 
have Hugo Riesenfeld of New York, 
Ernest von Dohnanyi, Hungarian com- 
poser and pianist, and Alfredo Casella, 
Italian composer, lead at least one con- 
cert each. 

The opening concert will be on Oct. 25, 
Stuart Mason conducting, and Maria 
Conde, soprano, soloist. The following 
program has been arranged: Overture, 
“Euryanthe,” Weber; Fifth Symphony, 
Beethoven; “Gymnopédie,” Satie; “Caro 
Nome,” “Rigoletto,” Verdi; Second Rou- 
manian Rhapsody, Op. 11, Enesco. 

Ethel Leginska will conduct the or- 
chestra on the following dates: Nov. }, 
8 and 15, and Dec. 18. Guy Maier will 
be soloist on Nov. 15, when he will play 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto. Wal- 
lace ‘:oodrich, dean of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music faculty, will 
conduct on Dec. 6 and Percy Grainger, 
Jan. 3. 


Concerts Lavishly Provided 


As in previous years, Albert Steinert 
of Providence, R. I., again announces a 
series of five concerts to be given at 
Symphony Hall during the forthcoming 
winter months, three on Sunday after- 
noon and two on weekday evenings. 
These concerts constitute a series which, 
if the tickets are bought for all five con- 
certs, may easily be called “popular 
priced,” and for which the season tickets 
are now on sale at Symphony Hall. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, is Mr. Stein- 
ert’s first offering for Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 11; the second concert, on Wednes- 
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day evening, Oct. 21, is by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
guidance of Willem Mengelberg, and wil! 
have for soloist Mme, Maria Dormont, a 
Russian singer, who is a niece of Serge 
Koussevitzky, the Boston Symphony 
conductor. 

For the third attraction in the Stein- 
ert series, Will Rogers, humorist. wiil 
appear for the first time in Boston. in 
conjunction with the De Reszké Singers, 
on 'luesday evening, Dec. 15. On Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 28, the two-piano artists, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, are the of- 
fering for the fourth concert. In the 
fifth and last concert, Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink will make her only recitai 
appearance in Boston this season on 
Sunday afternoon, March 14. 

A. H. Handley, Boston concert and 
artist manager, opened his recital season 
at Jordan Hall.on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
11, with a joint appearance of M. Hamil- 
ton Hodges, basso-cantante, and Clifford 
Kemn two New Zealand artists. Sched- 
uled to follow are the following events: 
Oct. 22, Heinrich Gebhard and Harrison 
Kellar; afternoon, Oct. 24, F. Motte La- 
Croix, pianist; Oct. 28, Hildegarde Don- 
aldson, violinist; afternoon, Nov. 11, 





Emil Mollenhauer, Conductor of the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, Apollo Club and 
Handel and Haydn Society 


Amy Ward Duprfee, contralto, Jordan 
Hall, assisted by string quartet from Bos- 
ton Symphony; Nov. 11, Louis Siegel, 
violinist, in his first Boston concert; Nov. 
19, the New York String Quartet; David 
Blair McClosky, baritone, in a joint con- 
cert with Toti dal Monte, soprano, Nov. 
17, at Symphony Hall; Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 29, Gitta Gradova, pianist; the 
Cherniavsky Trio in two concerts, Dec. 8 
and Jan. 6; Dec. 15, Perey Grainger, 
pianist; Dec. 16, Frederic Tillotson, pian- 
ist, and Ethel Leginska, pianist, after- 
noon, Dec. 19. 

After the Christmas holidays Mr. 
Handley will also present a number of 
other prominent artists in Boston re- 
citals, including Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
prano; Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and a 
second ensemble concert by Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist, and Harrison Keller, 
violinist. 

On Nov. 9 Sigrid Onegin will appear 
under Mr. Handley’s management at 
Svmphony Hall in a concert for the Bos- 
ton Music School Settlement. On Dec. 
10 she will be the assisting artist with 
the Harvard Glee Club. and on Sunday 
afternoon, March 7, will ar»ear at one 
of the regular Svymvhony Hall concerts 

Claire Maentz, Boston soprano, and 
another Handley artist, will be the solo 
ist at the Christmas performances of 
the “Messiah” at Symphor~ Hall bv the 
Handel and Havdn Society on Dec. 20 
and 21. 

Ethel Lerinska will conduct the Boston 
Philharmonic at Fall River, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 27. A tour is 
now being arranged by Mr. Handley for 
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FOUR NEW SOLO PLAYERS IN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Left to Right, Edmund Allegra, First Clarinet; Ferdinand Giellet, First Oboist; Joannes 
Rochut, First Trombone, and Jean Lafranc, First Viola Player 


Miss Leginska with this Boston orches- 
tra. 

Aaron Richmond, director of his own 
concert bureau in Boston, has announced 
an unusually busy fall and winter sea- 
son. ‘The first of these concerts took 
place on Oct. 17, when Bery! Rubinstein, 
nianist, was heard. Other recitals ar- 
ranged before Christmas are: Oct. 20, 
Clifton Wood, baritone; Oct. 22 Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto; Oct. 27, 
Marie Antoinette Comeau, soprano; Oct. 
28, Julius Risman, violinist; Oct. 29. 
John Corigliano, violinist; Oct. 31, Marion 
Kingsbury, soprano; Nov. 5, Cecilia Han 
sen, violinist; Nov. 10, Denoe Leedy, 
pianist; Nov. 12, Winifred Byrd, pianist; 
Nov. 4, Balakovic, violinist; Nov. 24, Jo- 
seph Lautner, tenor; Dec. 1, George 
Smith, pianist; Dec. 3, Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Dec. 5, Gertrude Tingley, 
contralto; Dec. 9, Fox-Burgin, Bedetti 
Trio; and Dec. 17, Joseph Hofmann, pi- 
anist. 

Mr. Richmond, a concert pianist him- 
self, is one of the well-known teachers of 
this city. In recent years recital and 
concert work have come to constitute a 
large part of his activity. 


Club Schedules Grow 


The Women’s Professional Club looms 
large on the musical horizon, and during 
the season will give several of its high- 
class concerts in the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Upon the club’s membership roster are 
many musical artists who give freely of 
their talent, and the club’s musical work 
is of such lofty aim that the organiza- 
tion is an important adjunct to the mu- 
sical life of the city. Minnie Stratton 
Watson since her incumbency as presi- 
dent of the Club’s entertainment commit- 
tee has upheld the club’s musical pres- 
t'ge. She is a musician of many attain- 
ments. The season was opened on Oct. 
13 with Edith Rowena Noyes Greene, 
pianist and composer; May Shepard 
Hayward, soprano, and Edna _ Colter 
Stearns, mezzo-soprano, as the contribut- 
ing artists. President’s Day will be ob- 
served on Oct. 27 at the Women’s Re- 
nublican Club with Mrs. Sharp, soprano; 
Minnie Stratton Watson, accompanist; 
Mrs. Ora Williams Jacobs, soprano, and 
Dalies Frantz, pianist, as the talent. 
Other artists to be heard as the season 
progresses are Maria Conde, soprano, 
Miss Domani and Freida Smith Perab». 


Malcolm Lang, for the second year, 
will lead the Cecilia Society, and has 
prepared an ambitious program. He 
has in preparation the following works: 
“Ode to Death,” Holst; “Te Deum,” 
Verdi; “Blessed Damozel,” Debussy, and 
“The Answer of the Stars,’ Converse, 


Hiarvard Series Arranged 


The Harvard Musicai Association will 
hold forth Friday evenings as tormerly, 
and the following artists with their dates 
have been arranged: Julius Risman, vio- 
lin, Nov. 20; Bedetti, Burgin and Fox 
Trio, Dec. 4; Loyal Philipps Shaw, bari- 
tone, De. 18; Gladys de Almeida, se- 
prano, Jan. 8; Anna Golden, viola, 
Charles Denoe Leedy, pianist, Boston 
Orchestral Players, Feb. 12; Charles 
Naegele, pianist, will be heard on a date 
to be announced. 

The following artists will make their 
Boston débuts in concert at the Boston 
Athletic Association as soloists with the 
Vannini Symphony Ensemble: Catarina 
Gobbi, dramatic soprano, Dec. 13; Mel- 
vena Passmore, coloratura soprano, Jan. 
17; Mario Basiola, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Feb. 14; Louise 
Hunter, lyric soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, March 14. These art- 
ists are of the same high quality as in J 
the past, and this coming series will be 
known as the “Tenth Anniversarv Con- 
cert Series.” 

Mrs. Anita Davis-Chase announces the 
following recitals: Kate Friskin, English 
pianist, Jordan Hall, Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 3. Miss Friskin received her train- 
ing from Miss Sophie Weisse, and later 
from Prof. Donald Francis Tovey of 
Edinburgh, and has been associated in 
concerts with such musicians as Sir 
George Henschel, Eugene Goossens, 
Lionel Tertis, and Frank Bridge. Two 
years ago Miss Friskin became associated 
with the music faculty of Abbot Acad- 
emy, Andover. Her program includes 
Bach, Chopin, Brahms, César Franck, 
Debussy, Frank Bridge and _  Rach- 
maninoff. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, will be heard 
in Jordan Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 4. Mr. Crooks’ program includes 
works by Handel, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Vasilenko, Liszt, Wolf, Strauss, Elgar, 
Strickland, Ireland and Leoncavallo. 
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Symphony Hall, Where the Concerts of the Boston Symphony Are Given 
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© Mishkin 


AS “THE ASTROLOGER” IN 
“LE COQ D'OR” 


Le Cog D’Or 


Mr. Diaz's singing as the Astrologer was per- 


fect—NEW YORK WORLD. 


Mr. Diaz in the familiar role of the Astrologer 
gave a remarkably fine performance, bringing 
out the true character of the music, as well as 
singing the notes correctly. — EVENING 
TELEGRAM. 


Mr. Diaz still copes successfully with the tax- 
ing music of the Astrologer.—N. Y. EVEN- 
ING MAIL. 


He continued to sing his lyric tenor music with 
amazing appeal and brilliancy.—-NEW YORK 
AMERICAN. 


La Juive 


Mr. Diaz sang the part of Leopold with much 
feeling and with rare voice.—ATLANTA 
(Ga.) CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Diaz sang the role of Leopold in a splen- 
did manner.—ATLANTA GEORGIAN. 


Mr. Diaz sang with fervor and understanding. 


—EVENING POST. 


today. 
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AS “LEOPOLD” IN “LA JUIVE” 


Columbia Records 


RAFAELO 


DIAZ 


Re-engaged, Eighth and Ninth 
Seasons as Leading | enor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





Photo by Apeda 


The popularity of this artist is steadily increasing, and the 
great demand for his artistic services in the concert field prove 
him to be one of the most favorite tenors before the public 


To the recital stage Mr. Diaz brings a voice of peculiar and 
individual appeal, an impeccable style of the most elegant 
schocl, and a most engaging charm of manner. 


A special tour of the State of Texas beginning January, 
1926, has been arranged for Mr. Diaz. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 


Hardman Piano 
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AS “WIN-SAN-LUY” IN 
“L’ORACOLO” 


L’Oracolo 


As for the voice itself Metropolitan audiences 
have come to recognize the sweetness of it and 
the peculiarly persuasive freshness. Mr. Diaz 
is a singer of feeling and fine musical senti- 


ment.—EVENING SUN. 


Mr. Diaz was in his best element when singing 
up around the high notes—in this range his 
voice was clear and penetrating. —PHILA- 


DELPHIA PRESS. 


Mr. Diaz not only sang the music delightfully, 
but he succeeded in investing the character 
with a certain charm of youth unknown in 
former characterizations of the role.— 


BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


Thais 


Mr. Diaz showed a tenor voice of sweetness 
and a stage presence, not without modesty. 


—NEW YORK TIMES. 


Mr. Diaz gave proof that he has an agreeable 
voice, as well as a pleasant personality and 


dramatic skill.—EVENING POST. 

Mr. Diaz's voice is a typical lyric tenor, agree- 
able, polished and well handled.—NEW 
YORK HERALD. 


Mr. Diaz's clear ringing tenor was heard to 
advantage in the music ‘‘Nicias...—NEW 


YORK AMERICAN. 
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AS “NICIAS” IN “THAIS” 
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Philadelphia Has Opulent Schedule of Music 
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Center, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Upper Left, Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Conductor of the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus; Upper Right, William E. 





AT THE HELM FOR PHILADELPHIA’S MUSIC VOYAGE 


Photo by Craftere 


Walter, Director of the Curtis Institute; Lower Left, Alexander Smallens, Musical Director of the Civic Opera Company; Lower Right, Mrs. Helen Pulaski Innes, Manager of 
the Local Series by the New York Symphony and Other Musical Events 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.— What 

promises to be the most extensive 
season in the history of Philadelphia was 
recently given an auspicious opening. 
Instead of beginning with the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
usually the formal opening, with some 
few events following for a month or so, 
there was initial abundance, with a week 
of opera by the La Scala company at the 
Academy of Music, ending on Oct. 10. 
The annual Music Week, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Music 
League—the local sponsor and central 
exchange—began on Oct. 10 as an event 
of the gigantic Radio show at the Arena. 
Many other October affairs were jotted 
down in the critic’s little red date-book, 
including some of the most important 
recitals. 

Orchestral opulence is in view with 
eighty concerts by the home organiza- 
tion, far more than any other orchestra 
provides for local consumption, visits by 
the Boston, New York Philharmonic, 
and Cincinnati Orchestra the usual 
series by the New York Symphony 
Society directed by Mr. Damrosh, five 
by the Philharmonic Society of Phila- 
delphia, and numerous concerts’. by 
smaller local bodies, such as the Frank- 
ford, the Curtis Institute, the Sym- 
phony Club, the Women’s Symphony, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Main Line, the Matinee 
Musical Club, the Civic and the Phila- 
delphia Music Club Orchestras. In ad- 
dition plans are yet to be announced by 
the newly incorporated Stanley Music 
Club, of which Jules Mastbaum, the 
movie magnate, is honorary president 
and Leopold Stokowski is the president, 
but it is tentatively understood that it 
will give a series of eight or ten Sunday 
evening concerts. 

Leopold Stokowski will, of course, be 
the principal conductor of the season, but 
there will be opportunity to hear a wide 
variety of other leaders, among them 
Serge Koussevitzky, Fritz Reiner, Willem 





Mengelberg, Walter Damrosh, Hans 
Kindler, Alexander Smallens, Artur 


Rodzineki, Otterino Respighi, Thaddeus 
Rich, and Josef Pasternack. Philadel- 
phia has never fared any ways near so 
well orchestrally. 


Orchestra Has Big Schedule 


The Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 
twenty-sixth season yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. Stokowski conducting. There will 
be twenty nine pairs of _ so-called 
“regular” concerts in the Academy of 
Music, on Friday afternoons and Satur- 
day evening's, with identical soloists and 
programs. The Monday evening popular 
series, started with a few concerts a 
couple of seasons ago in order to 
accomodate the growing demand for ad- 
ditional concerts, has been increased to 
ten, at which the same programs and 
soloists will be featured as at the im- 
mediately preceding Saturday night con- 
cert and Mr. Stokowski will of course 
be the conductor. 

The Children’s series will be given on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
with identical programs, which will in- 
clude the demonstration of some impor- 
tant instrument, standard works and the 
usual delightful explanatory comments 
by Mr. Stokowski. The orchestra will 
also play some programs for the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Forum. 


Soloists Announced 


While the solo list is not yet completed 
it shows some significant names as 
folows: Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; 
Georges Enesco, violinist; Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Roland Hayes, the negro tenor; 
Hans Kindler, violon-cellist; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, who is to divulge 
some interesting new songs by Eugene 
Goossens and also participate in the 
unaccustomed roéle of dramatic reader; 
Harold Samuel, pianist; Hanns Pick, 
the new first cellist; Lester Donahue, 
pianist; Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster 
and assistant conductor, who is likely to 
play with Hans Kindler and a pianist to 
be announced the Beethoven triple con- 
certo; and the following “first American 


, 


appearances”: Josef Szigeti, violinist, 
and Ottorino Respighi, pianist, who will 
also conduct some of his works as a 
guest conductor, when Mr. Stokowski 
takes his usual midwinter vacation; 
Thaddeus Rich will also act in similar 
capacity. 


Visits Other Cities 


The orchestra has reduced its out of 
town engagements, in order to provide 
for the many home appearances; but in 
response to a large demand will make a 
western trip, taking in Chicago—first 
appearance there—Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Dayton, Toledo, Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati. The usual New York series, in- 
creased to ten, will be given at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evenings beginning 
Oct. 20; for these there has been an 
enormous advance subscription. The 
Washington series will include five 
Tuesday afternoons beginning Oct. 27 
and the Baltimore three Wednesday eve 
nings, beginning Oct. 28. The usual 
Princeton concert will be given on 
Tuesday evening April 20. Formal an- 
nouncement is yet lacking of the detailed 
plans of the Stanley Music Club which 
is sponsored by a group of public 
spirited music lovers headed by Jules 
Mastbaum, head of the Stanley Company 
of America cinema houses and interests. 
Ruth O’Neil, private secretary to Arthur 
Judson, manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and assistant secretary of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, is 
the secretary; the vice-president is 
Frank Buhler, managing director of the 
Stanley Company. It was announced 
this fall, among other things “to engage, 
receive and entertain visiting musicians 
of distinction and to further the cause of 
furnishing good music to the masses.” 
Unofficial rumor has it that it will do 
the latter by giving five Sundav evening 
concerts by the compiete Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 


Changes in Personnel 


There are changes in the personnel of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The most 
important are the appointments of the 


new soloists. Marcel Tabuteau, solo 
oboe, will also play English horn solos, 
except in full orchestra passages, where 
Louis di Fulvie will be heard. F, Parme 
is new bass clarinetist. Samuel Lifschey 
is the new solo viola, and Hanns Pick 
the new first ’cellist. In addition to the 
soloists, there are three changes in first 
violins; four in second violins; three new 
violas; four new ’cellists; one new trum- 
pet. The saxophone chair is abolished. 


Damrosch Series Announced 


The New York Symphony Society will 
give three concerts in the Academy on 
Thursday evenings, Nov. 12, Dec. 10 and 
Feb. 11; under the local direction of 
Helen Pulaski Innes. Mr. Damrosch has 
given out a partial list of his offerings. 
The soloist at the first concert will be 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone. George 
Gershwin, at the second concert, will 
play his “New York” concerto for piano 
and orchestra and the last concert will 
be Wagnerian, with extensive excerpts 
from the early “Rienzi” and the cul- 
minating “Parsifal.” For this gala oc- 
casion there will be a chorus of 350 from 
the Matinée Club, of which Mrs. Innes 
is director, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Glee Club, of which Dr. H. 
Alexander Matthews is leader. Soloists 
will include Kathryn Meisle, of the Chi- 
cago Opera; Della Baker, Ernest Davis 
and Frederick Baer. 


The Philharmonic’s Plans 


The Philharmonic Society of Philadel- 
phia, of which Dr. Charles Hirsch is 
treasurer and general manager, has in- 
creased its meetings from six to eight, 
to be given for members in the Academy 
of Music on Sunday evenings, beginning 
Oct. 25. An innovation this year is the 
bringing of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg, 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, and the Boston Symphonv under 
Serge Koussevitzky. These bookings 
will be the Philadelphians only chance to 
hear the latter two organizations, but 
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Returning to America for a heavily booked season after 
sensational concert and operatic appearances in LONDON, 


BERLIN, LEIPZIG, HAMBURG, HANOVER, KOELN, etc. 
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“A VOICE ONCE HEARD NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN” 


Victor Records 








Steinway Piano 


~- DADMUN 


Baritone 





“He should be heard by every music lover, for 
he is a master of the classic, the modern lyrics 
and dramatic forms, folk songs and spirituals.” 
—San Francisco Journal. 

Victor Records 


“ BALLON 


Pianiste 











“A highly gifted pianist, possessing individu- 
ality, solid musical foundation and complete 
technical equipment.” Leonard Liebling — 
New York American. 





Steinway Piano 


STRINCWOOD ENSEMBIE woe ) 


“These are not only gifted individual performers; they play 
with a true sense of ensemble; their tonal balance and mutual 
understanding betoken a new concert organization which 
should prove of value to the musical public.” Olin 
Downes—New York Times. 
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“For him the piano sang in a tone of unearthly 
beauty. He discovered the humor as well as 
the sentiment, the poetry as well as the strength 
and vigor of the work. In short, a master played 
a masterpiece.” Glenn Dillard Gunn—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Steinway. Piano Columbia Records Ampico Rolls 


aso BALOKOVIC 


Violinist 








“Who listen must marvel at his tone, limpid, 
clear, like liquid amber and molten gold. It 
was as opulent as the deep velvet of Kreisler’s 
violin.” —St. Louis Times. 











— WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S PRODUCTIONS 


of opera comique in English 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
AND ELIXIR OF LOVE 











4 | WITH ARTISTS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
1- | : ON 
te i COAST TO COAST TOURS 
ALBERTO 
Pianist | 


“Flying on the wings of inspiration, he roused 
his audience to unwonted enthusiasm and won 
four recalls."-—New York Times. 





Mehlin Piano 
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BELOUSSOFF 


“Of Beloussoff we may say that almost never 
has more musical, beautiful ’cello playing been 
In virtuosity he has no limits.” 


J. MacBride—Washington, D. C., Herald. 


heard here. 





ex RUBINSTEIN 


“Mr. Rubinstein was in ex- 


cellent form, combining 
technical brilliance and 


polish with ample force 
and expression, and seemed 
last night to deserve a 
prominent place among 
American pianists.” —New 
York Herald-Tribune, Oct. 


15, 1925. 
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“Whatever music this pair touches 
flowers into beauty beneath their 
hands.” —Boston Transcript. 





Steinway Piano 


SCRA IDCEAINSD A DECA IO MOEER DEE 
GUY 
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LEE 


* PATTISON 


“No greater pleasure can well be 
prepared than that which Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison can give 
when they are occupied in their 
justly famous two-piano recitals.” — 
Chicago News. 





Victor Records 











’Cellist 








LENORA 


SPARKES 


Soprano 
‘She has so fine a voice 
and recital manner, she 
is an artistic delight up- 
on the concert stage.” — 
New York Evening 


Sun. 





LETZ QUARTET 


“Mr. Letz and his comrades have won 
their way to the highest pinnacle in 
their profession.” —Philadel phia Public 
Led ger. 





“A program arranged with 
rare understanding, 
coupled with artistic in- 
marked the ment 
Mozart: 
liance added distinction to 
style.” New York 
Times, Oct. 15, 1925. 


terpretation 
recital of Beryl Rubinstein. 
There was masterfulness 
about his playing, in the 


“The effortless precision 
and accuracy of his technic 
made possible the refine- 
and polish of his 


his 


Pianist 


a subdued bril- 


perfect mechanism of his 
performance and its tech- 
nical skill.”—New York 
Evening Post, Oct. 15, 
1925. 


Steinway Piano 
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RUSSIAN 


SYMPHONIC CHOIR 


“A vocal orchestra of twenty-two voices, every 
one individual.”—Boston Transcript. 





CHARLES 


NAEGE 


“An interesting pianist of decided individuality 
is Charles Naegele.”-New York Telegram-Mail. 


Baldwin Piano 


se 


Pianist 








CLARA 


CLEMENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


ate - 
es rd 


“Here is an artist with 
sincerity and_ intelli- 
gence who places her- 
self wholly at the service 
of the music she de- 
livers.’ — New York 
American. 

ss 4 Mason & Hamlin Piano 





ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Tenor 


“Mr. Davis was the recipient of more applause 
than any other individual, his magnificent tenor 
voice bringing the audience to its feet time and 
again.” —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 








AMY ELLERMAN, coniraito SASCHA JACOBSEN, wiorinis 

ELIZABETH LENNOX, contralto ARNO SEGALL, violinist 

RAFAELO DIAZ, tenor HORACE BRITT, cellist 
RALPH ERROLLE, tenor 


Three popular artists in a recital of solos, duos and trios 
ARTHUR HANS SASCHA 


SHATTUCK KINDLER JACOBSEN 


pianist ‘cellist violinist 


CLARA CLEMENS, mezzo-soprano and GUY MAIER, pianist 


in Joint Recitals for young people 











IDELLE 


PATTERSON 


Lyric Soprano 


“A prime favorite at these 
festivals, Idelle Patterson 
again scored a_ sensational 
triumph at her seventh ap- 
pearance last night. A splen- 
did audience welcomed this 
gracious and lovely singer 
and released her only after 
double and triple encores.” 
A. A. Van De Mark, Dir., 
Buffalo Music Festival. 
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esteemed honor has fallen to me of pre- 
senting to you this carved statuette 
representing music, for which the name 
Steinway has been synonymous for gen- 
erations. It is tendered by and on be- 
half of the Steinway representatives of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Stein- 
way. 

“The inscription and the date, October 
17th, 1925, is to commemorate the official 
opening of this, the most unique as well 
as most artistic, building known to the 
music industry. But it has been the de- 
sire of your friends that a memento of 
the occasion should also grace your and 
Mrs. Steinway’s home. 

“May this new home of Steinway & 
Sons on Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
have as its followers and worshippers 
at its shrine, the very large number of 
the recognized greatest musicians of the 
world, which has characterized for over 
sixty years the old home on Fourteenth 
Street. 

“We trust that you and Mrs. Stein- 
way will live many, many«years to en- 
joy this slight token of our love and 
esteem and that it may ever recall to 
your memory the loyalty of the repre- 
sentatives of Steinway & Sons of which 
we are proud to have you as president.” 


Gift from Aeolian Co. 


H. B. Schaad of the Aeolian Co. pre- 
sented to Steinway & Sons in behalf of 
the Aeolian Co. a bronze statuette “Pan” 
executed by Frederick MacMonnies. He 
said: 

“Mr. 
friends: 

“We are here this evening as your 
guests on what is for us a most happy 
mission—to join with you in celebrating 
the formal dedication of the new and 
greater Steinway Hall. It is, indeed, a 
most happy occasion for us all. I bring 
with me a letter from our Aeolian presi- 
dent, Mr. H. B. Tremaine, and with your 
kind permission I will read it: 

“‘Tt is a source of very real regret to 
me that I am unable to be with you to- 
night and thus have an opportunity to 
tell you in person how heartily I con- 
gratulate you upon the opening of your 
magnificent building, a worthy symbol 
of your great achievements. 

“‘T have frequently in the past given 
expression to my great admiration for 
the Steinway Company, its distinguished 
head and his able associates. The music 
trade throughout the world owes to the 
House of Steinway a debt of great 
magnitude, the extent of which very few 
fully appreciate. 


Steinway and our assembled 


“Vision and Courage” 


“*To the ideals that have inspired you 
in the production of your noble instru- 
ment— 

“*To the broad vision that has guided 
you in the formulation of your wise 
policies— 

“ ‘To the faith and courage that have 
enabled you to maintain a strict ad- 
herence to these policies in times of 
stress, no matter how strongly tempted 
by expediency or the promise of tem- 
porary gain to depart therefrom— 

“To these and all the other admirable 
qualities that have placed you in the 
position you occupy at the pinnacle of 
the piano industry, alone and unchal- 
lenged, I tender my tribute of admira- 
tion and respect. 

“¢With the -heartiest feeling of friend- 
ship and good will, I wish you all the 
fullest measure of success and happiness 
in your beautiful new home. 

“ ‘Sincerely, 
“*(Signed) H. B. TREMAINE.’ 

“On behalf of the officials and di- 
rectors of the Aeolian Company I pre- 
sent you this token of our high esteem 
and great admiration and on which we 
have inscribed our sentiments as follows: 

“Presented to Steinway & Sons on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Stein- 
way Hall, the erection of which testifies 
so eloquently to the vision and ability 
of Frederick T. Steinway and his asso- 
ciates. 

“THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 
“H. B. Tremaine, President. 


“October 18, 1025.” 
Address from Berlin 


Theodore Ehrlich and_ sixty-three 
others of the Hamburg and Berlin 
houses, sent an illuminated address of 


HN 


congratulations, the presentation being 
made by Mr. Ehrlich. The address was 
as follows: 

“On the occasion of the Inauguration 
on October 17, 1925, of the new Monu- 
mental Administration Building, STEIN- 
WAY HALL, a shining symbol of the 
intrepid Steinway Spirit, the German 
Employees send heartfelt Congratula- 
tions and Best Wishes for the future 
Prosperity of Steinway & Sons to their 
Mother House.” 


Immediately following the program in 
the music salon the guests were invited 
to adjourn to the Lotus Club directly 
opposite the Steinway building on Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

The call to dinner was delivered by a 
bugler taking most of the guests in 
memory back to the days when this was 
the regular form of announcing the re- 
past on board ‘the trans-Atlantic liners. 


The undeniable fact that loyalty 
breeds loyalty constituted the key note 
of the after-dinner speaking. William 
R. Steinway, who has charge of the 


European department of Steinway 
& Sons, was toastmaster and _ his 
introductions, bubbling with wit and 


humor, brought roars of laughter from 








‘These Russians do not 
sing at their audiences. 
They sing to them and 
with them. They seem 
to know all of the little 
ways to intrigue and 
charm, and seldom is 
the applause of a big 
audience so spontane- 
ous as it was last 
night.”’ — Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 





AEOLIAN HALL 











the guests again and again. First, Mr. 
Steinway read telegrams and letters 
from hosts of prominent artists and 
others who for various reasons were un- 
able to be present. Among the artists 
were Ignace Paderewski, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Josef Hofmann, Percy Grain- 
ger, Rudolph Ganz, Elly Ney, Myra 
Hess, Serge Koussevitzky, Albert Spald- 
ing, Katharine Goodson, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Alfred Cortot, Nellie Melba and 
W. H. Brennan. A telegram was also 
received from Henry Dreher, who is 
seriously ill in Cleveland. 


“Steinway Stands Alone” 


William H. Daniels, of Buffalo, was 
affectionately introduced by Mr. Stein- 
way as “Skipper” Daniels. Mr. Daniels 
said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, President Steinway, 
Members of the House of Steinway and 
Gentlemen: 

“Having been associated with the 
piano business for over a half century, 
representing many piano manufacturers 
and during all that period representing 
the illustrious Heuse of Steinway & 


Sons, it is fair to assume that when I 
speak of pianos, I know whereof I speak. 


Hailed in Baltimore 
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“The Steinway stands alone in the 
piano world. ALONE. Like some peak 
that has no peer in the mountain range 
of greatness. 

“Ft is frequently said to me and no 
doubt to every Steinway dealer, ‘You 
sold me the best Steinway piano that 
Steinway & Sons ever built.’ This is 
simply the result of individual care given 
each and every instrument the Stein- 
ways manufacture—in other words, 
Steinway thoroughness. 

“Whenever a dealer sells a Steinway 
piano, he has made a loyal friend and 
many loyal friends built up a success- 
full business. Loyalty breeds loyalty. 

“In all my business experience, I have 
never known a house more straight- 
forward—more loyal to its business 
friends—be they piano merchants, art- 
ists, concert managers, members of the 
press, or the public generally—than the 
House of Steinway. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that they have many 
staunch and loyal supporters in every 
civilized portion of the world. 

“On behalf of the Steinway piano mer- 
chants, I congratulate you on the com- 
pletion of your magnificent structure— 
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more happily than the Tone-Poem, which 
had rather more than its usual measure 
of Lisztian grandiosity, though given 
with the utmost finesse and great tonal 
beauty. 

The Brahms was as admirable in its 
revelation of structural cohesiveness, as 
it was in warm, full-bodied tone. 

The Bach Suite heaped delight on de- 
light, in spite of the sense of inflation 
which all such works yield when in- 
trusted to ensembles several times larger 
than those for which they were written. 
A single flute may compete fairly well 
with a multiplicity of strings such as 
Mr. Mengelberg employed, but surely the 
harpsichord continuo—played in the now 
familiar manner by the conductor on a 
denatured piano—can scarcely have the 
same effect when it is one against sixty 
that it had when its contrapuntal ad- 
versaries numbered from a handful to 
a score. 


Katharine Gorin’s Début 


Katharine Gorin, a young Chicago 
pianist, made her Manhattan début on 
the evening of Oct. 12, in Aeolian Hall. 
She proved herself to be a pianist of 
worth, played easily and well a difficult 
program. She established herself with 
Haydn’s “Variations in F Minor,” and a 
Brahms Rhapsodie was technically sure 
if not always vividly coherent. Her 
second group—all Chopin—was a par- 
ticularly happy choice. With discrimina- 
tion and with good tone she played the 
C Sharp Minor Prelude and the F Sharp 
impromptu, showed a sound technic and 
a complete understanding. The E Flat 
Etude was especially well done. She 
made the last answering note of the E 
Flat Minor Etude a gem of tone cul- 
mination. Her own “Présage,” well 
placed on the program, was carefully 
written in strict form but it became a 
bit too involved for the rather lovely 
fragile theme suggested in the begin- 
ning. A Rachmaninoff Barcarolle and 
the two Liszt numbers completed the 
program. Miss Gorin showed signs of 
greater power as the evening wore on, 
but she was always strictly within the 
bounds of good taste, never rampant, 
always adequate. A friendly audience 
was rewarded with several encores. 

E. A. 


James Friskin’s Recital 


After his success with the “Goldberg” 
variations last season, it was but natural 
that James Friskin, whose activities as 
an instructor may explain his infrequent 
appearances as an executant, should 
have been talked of as a Bach specialist. 
His recital at Aeolian Hall the evening 
of Oct. 13 tended further to fasten the 
designation upon him. Few pianists of 
recent memory  have- given’ such 
thoroughly musical and satisfying per- 
formances of the Prelude and Fugue in 
B Flat, Sarabande, two Minuets and 
Gigue from the F Major English Suite, 
and the Capriccio “On the Departure of 
a Beloved Brother.” 

Nothing of the program was more de- 
lightful than the Capriccio, which was 
as sensitive in its treatment of Bach’s 
half wistful, half sportive program 
music, as it was clear, incisive and per- 
fectly proportioned in its more mechani- 
cal aspects. Though a new standard has 
been set for this work by Wanda Lan- 
dowska’s harpsichord playing of it, Mr. 
Friskin’s presentation was not unworthy 
of place beside it. 

His Beethoven (the early Sonata in 
G, Op. 14, No. 2) had similar merits but 
suffered somewhat from lack of variety, 
seeming to continue the mood of the 
Bach rather than contrast with it. Some- 
thing of this sameness entered into a 
subsequent Chopin group—the Barca- 
rolle, F Minor, F Major and D Flat 
Etudes—though there was much that 
was both delicate and firm in his treat- 
ment of them. 

Two inconsequential numbers’ by 
Frank Bridge and some lesser Debussy 
(how old-fashioned some modern music 
can sound when placed in juxtaposition 
with older masterworks!), led to a 
rather heroic conclusion with two of the 
Brahms Intermezzi and the second book 
of Paganini Variations. Not many re- 
citalists have the hardihood to play the 
last-named at the very end of a taxing 
program. Mr. Friskin was content to 
play Brahms, as he played Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, with a certain calm- 
ness and reserve that bespoke taste and 
musical idealism rather than the flair 
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for effect which is the gift of the gods 
to both poets and charlatans. Oi ¥. 


Carson-Scordino Recital 


Leon Carson, tenor, and Teresa Scor- 
dino, soprano, were heard in joint re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 13, with Emilio Roxas at the 
piano. No programs were provided for 
the audience, hence it is impossible to 
criticise the program in detail. Mr. 
Carson had been heard in recital with 
another soprano several seasons ago. 
His voice is a lyric tenor of considerable 
range, well produced in the main, and 
while his singing does not possess any 
great amount of sensuous appeal, it is 
intelligent and well considered. Miss 
Scordino suffered from unsteady breath 
control which militated against her 
achieving effects she might have made 
and also causing an occasional faulty 
intonation. Her lack of repose, evinced 
in stalking up and down before the piano 
as she sang and gesturing with her 
hands and arms was also not in accor- 
dance with the best canons of usage pre- 
vailing on the concert platform. Both 
singers, however, must be credited with 
serious artistic intention in the manner 
in which they approached their numbers, 
which attitude on their part found re- 
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sponse 


in much applause from their 
hearers. J. 


A. H. 


Maria Theresa Dances 


To Maria Theresa, the only pupil of 
Isadora Duncan now before the Ameri- 
can public, fell the honor of giving the 
first recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall. Mme. Theresa appeared in an All- 
Chopin program on the evening of Oct. 


The program was pretentiously di- 
vided into four groups entitled respec- 
tively: “The Earth Spirit,” “The Eter- 
nal Feminine,” “A Human Cycle,” and 
“Dances of Heroism.” Yet, despite the 
esoteric labels, the young dancer wisely 
chose to establish a succession of moods 
by interpretations evocative of the music 
rather than realistic or descriptive. 

It is rather too late at this date to dis- 
cuss the esthetics of projecting one art 
in terms of another. Whether or not 
Chopin has a parallel in movements of 
the human body is a question for purists 
to settle. It must be admitted at once 
however, that Maria Theresa is a par- 
ticularly ingratiating exponent of what 
she sets out to do. 

Maria Theresa has an_ individual 
charm, her sense of rhythm is sure, her 
gestures felicitous, and her emotional ef- 
fects achieved with an economy of means 
as telling as they are simple. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that she is very 
lovely to look at. She was at her best in 
the second and last groups. In “The 
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Human Cycle” one missed the plasticity 
and deep humanity ot her teacher Isa- 
dora. Her “Marcne i*unébre,” for ex- 
ample, moved across the stage like the 
shadow of a great memory. But in the 
“Eternal Feminine” there was a charm 
and delicacy, a naive coquetry about her 
interpretations which Chopin might 
have applauded. The program ended 
with what Huneker characterized as “the 
greater Chopin.” Draped in_ heroic 
scarlet, Maria Theresa danced to the 
conquering measures of the Revolution- 
ary Etude and the Polonaise “Héroique.”’ 
She responded to the applause with an 
encore, the Moment Musicale of Schu- 
bert. Maurice Jacquet, Parisian pianist, 
accompanied the dancer and _ played 
several solo numbers. D. J 


Ziegler Plays Honegger 


A recital of uncommon interest, for 
many reasons, was ‘the début of Oscar 
Ziegler, Swiss pianist, in Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 14. Mr. Ziegler 
performed an unusual program in an un- 
usual way. 

Whether or not New York had heard 
Honegger’s “Sept Piéces Bréves” in their 
entirety cannot be recalled. They have 
certainly not been presented in the novel 
manner chosen by this recitalist. For 
his third group Mr. Ziegler played an 
Allemande by Loeillet, then “Sept Piéces 
Bréves No. 1,” a Passacaille by Luigi 


[Continued on page 59] 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 


GREATER THAN EVER 


“He has the same dash as ever and has 
added repose and delicacy to his play- 
ing when these suit the music in hand.” 


—New York Evening Journal 





**‘A musician of inborn talent and of a facility solidified by excellent 
training.” —Olin Downes, New York Times 


“This player has done much to temper with repose his interpretations 
since, heralded as another bright ascending star from the Auer studio, 
he first was heard in New York seven years ago. The general repose, 
delicacy of coloring, brilliance and poetic insight noted in his reading 
of both sonata and concerto were such as would now give him undis- 
puted place among the elect pupils of his great teacher.” 

—New York Sun 


**“His tone was full and ample in volume, smooth in texture and pleasing 
in quality.” —New York Tribune 


“Mr. Toscha Seidel, in his first program of the season at Carnegie Hall, 
gave a rare illustration of skill, style and musicianly pace.” 


—Grena Bennett, New York American 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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ason & Hamlin 


A MASTERPIECE 


There are some productions of 
genius of such distinctive quality 
that they are separated from all others 
and classed as masterpieces. 


In a true sense the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is a masterpiece —a 
masterpiece in its tonal quality and 
furthermore in its exquisite work- 
manship. 


As a result of its unique system 
of construction, developed in 1900, 


it has set a new standard of piano 
tone and durability and is pronoun- 
ced the most beautiful piano the 
world has ever known. 


It is presented to the public—not 
in price competition with any other, 
which its cost and quality preclude, 
but as a work of art to be judged 
solely on its merit. In the words 
of its maker’s trademark inscription: 


“Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat” 


MASON ..& -BAM LIN CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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The Year’ 








‘Bull! PUUNANTONEQENOLAALEITNONTE 
[Continued from page 16] 
October. The requirements are: Com- 


plete mastery of all major and minor 
scales in all combinations and rhythms. 
Technical analytical and interpretative 
mastery of six compositions of Bach, 
three of which must be fugues of three 
or more voices and all must be played 
according to the edition of Buonamici, 
Busoni, Buelow or Klindworth. All 
work must be from memory. 
* ok * 

THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF 
CINCINNATI, 1227 Elm Street, Cin- 
cinnati,, Ohio. Director, Adolf Hahn. 
This institution has the following perma- 
nent free scholarships: “The George 
Ward Nichols scholarship in Organ. 
The Peter Rudolph Neff scholarship in 
Voice. The Frederick H. Alms and Mrs. 
Eleanora C. Alms scholarship in Violin. 
The B. W. Foley scholarship in Voice. 
The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority scholar- 
ship presented by Eta Chapter, provides 
tuition to the amount of $150. The addi- 
tional free scholarships also awarded 
each year are: Two College of Music 
scholarships in piano, two in violoncello, 
one in violin, one in voice and one in 


organ. 
* a a 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Mount Vernon Place and 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. Director, 
Harold Randolph. Offers the following 
scholarships for a term of three years: 
Peabody Piano Scholarship, No. 1; Pea- 
body Organ Scholarship, No. 1; Chaun- 
cey Brooks Violin Scholarship; Peabody 
Vocal Scholarship, No. 1; and Boise 
Memorial Harmony Scholarship. Also 
yearly scholarships in each of the fol- 
lowing instruments: Viola, Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn, Trumpet and Trombone. Each 
teacher of the staff may also take one 
free pupil in his department if he so 
desires. The Maud Randolph Memorial 
Scholarship and the Minna D. Hill 
Memorial Scholarship are conferred in 
the Preparatory Department. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, INC., Highland Avenue, Bur- 
net Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Director, Bertha Baur. The 
Clara Baur Memorial Scholarship in 
Voice, offered by the Alumni Associa- 
tion—private lessons in voice for one 
year. A limited number of scholarships 
in all departments, awarded by the Con- 
servatory, giving private-instruction in 
the instrument chosen. Seventy scholar- 
ships in the wind instruments offered 
mainly to high school students in Cin- 
cinnati in the wind instrument of their 
choice. Taught by the first players in 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 


class. 
ad * a 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, 701 Har- 
vard Avenue, North Seattle, Wash. 
Director, Nellie C. Cornish. The Ladies 
Musical Club of Seattle offers a scholar- 
ship for $300 a year for five years and 
the Cornish School gives four complete 
scholarships themselves for Violin, 
valued at $500 a year and four complete 
scholarships for Violoncello, valued at 
$500 a year. These are given for one 
year and to students not residing within 
the city of Seattle. 

* * * 

ELLISON-WHITE CONSERVA- 
TORY, East Tenth North and Weidler 
Streets, Portland, Ore. Director, David 
Campbell. The conservatory offers one 
competitive scholarship in each of the 
following departments: Piano, voice, 
violin, ’cello. Prizes of season tickets 
to the Elwyn series of concerts for un- 
usual accomplishment in any depart- 


ment. 
* + * 


BUSH CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ' Director, Edgar A. Nelson. 
Through Samuel E. Moist, patron, forty- 
eight fellowships of two years’ duration 
in the master school are offered to ad- 
vanced students of exceptional talent, 
in piano, voice, violin, opera, and com- 
position. There are fifteen free and 
fifty partial scholarships for students 
of all grades of advancement offered in 
all departments except dramatic art 
and dancing. The following prizes are 
offered: Piano prize of an A. B. Chase 
Artist Grand Piano, value, $1,650, pre- 
sented by the A. B. Chase Piano Co.; 
vocal prize of a Vose & Sons Artist 
Grand Piano, value, $1,250, presented 
by the Moist Piano Co.; Violin prize 
eof a fine Italian violin presented by 
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Lyon & Healy. They will be awarded 
in public competition at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, in April, 1926. The under- 
graduate prizes, open only to Academic 
students of Bush Conservatory are: one 
year’s scholarship each to be awarded 
to the winners of the piano, voice, and 
violin contest held at Bush Conservatory 
in May, 1926. Sorority Scholarships 
will be awarded in competition by three 


sororities having chapters at the con-- 


servatory—Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Beta, 
Delta Omai Crom. The department in 
which these are given varies from year 
to year. Information regarding these 
fellowships, scholarships, and prizes, 
may be had upon application to E. 
Schwenker, Secretary and _ Business 
Manager at Bush Conservatory. 
* * * 

MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED 
ARTS, 310 Riverside Drive. Executive 
Director, Frances R. Grant. The in- 
stitute awards annually full and partial 
scholarships in all branches of its work 
on a competitive basis. In addition 
there are: The Nicholas’ Roerich 
Scholarships of two annual awards, 
each providing a year’s tuition in the 
music department. Louis L. Horch 
Scholarship providing a year’s tuition 
in the piano department; Maurice Licht- 
mann Scholarship for the ’cello depart- 
ment; two Corona Mundi Scholarships 
for any of the departments selected by 
the directors; Curt and _ Florence 
Rosenthal Scholarships for women stu- 
dents in any department selected by the 
directors, and the Frederick Trabold 
Scholarships to be awarded for the sea- 
son of 1925-26, to those students in any 
department chosen by the directors. 
This season there will be a special award 
of three scholarships to be given in 9s- 
sociation with the southwestern cultural 
center inaugurated this past summer, in 
any musical instrument, painting and 
sculpture. They will be awarded com- 
petitively by the club women of the 
Southwest to worthy students of that 
district. There are also three scholar- 
ships for the blind in piano, violin and 
‘cello. Prizes are given at the end of 
the season in each department. For fur- 
ther information address the Executive 
Director. 

* + * 

THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
offers a scholarship covering tuition and 
expenses for an American organist at 
the School of Music, Fontainebleau, 
France. The American Guild of Or- 
ganists, 29 Vesey Street, New York City, 
has charge of the administration of this 
scholarship in that they select the re- 
cipient as a result of the regular Guild 
examination, and all applications should 
be addressed to them. 

* * * 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
17 East Eleventh Street, New York. 
Director, Dr. William C. Carl. The Hon. 
Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain of the 
City of New York, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer, offer four free scholarships to 
young men and women under eighteen 
years of age and over who possess the 
necessary talent but are without funds 
to pay the tuition. The offer is open 
to those who have not previously stud- 
ied with Dr. Carl. Application should 
be: made in writing, accompanied with 
written references regarding character 
and financial standing of the candidate, 
also a signed physician’s statement stat- 
ing that the candidate is in sound health. 
All applications must be received by the 
third or fourth week in September when 
the list closes. The examinations are 
held during the first week in October. 
There are also two gold medals offered 
each year to the students who show most 
talent and ability in their work at the 
school. 

* * . 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New 
York. The Pulitzer Traveling Scholar- 
ship in Music. Foreign study obligatory. 
Stipend: $1,500. Tenure: one year, 
awarded annually. Conditions of the 
award: Awarded by a jury consisting 
of members of the teaching staffs of 
Columbia University and the Institute 
of Musical Art to the student of 
music in America who is deemed to 
be the most talented and deserving, in 
order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantage of European instruc- 
tion. The scholarship is open to stu- 
dents of both sexes, resident in the 
United States. Only compositions show- 
ing mastery of harmony and counter- 
point, and conceived in the more serious 
and extended musical forms—sonata for 








one or more instruments, trio, quartet, 
etc., overture, symphonic poem—will be 
considered in making the award. If in 
any year the work of no applicant is 
deemed worthy, the scholarship will not 
be awarded. Conditions of tenure: The 
Pulitzer sc lar in music will be ex- 
pected to devote a sufficient amount of 
his time to composition, during the year 
he holds the scholarship, to produce a 
serious work in one of the larger forms, 
a copy of which shall be filed at Colum- 
bia University together with the works 
by which he gained the scholarship. It 
is hoped to publish or give public per- 
formance to the best of these works 
from time to time. 

The Mosenthal Fellowship. Foreign 
study optional. Stipend: Income of 
$7,500 accruing durin two years. 
Tenure: one year, awarded every even- 
numbered year. Conditions of award: 
Granted by the University Council on 
the nomination of the Department of 
Music to aid talented students of musical 
composition, either men or women, in the 
study of their art. Candidates are re- 
quired to show a thorough knowledge of 
harmony and of counterpoint and some 
ability to compose by submitting a num- 
ber of original compositions in support 
of their applications. Conditions of 
tenure: The holder must devote himself 
to the study of musical composition at 
Columbia University, or, with the ap- 
proval of the department, elsewhere. 

The Clarence Barker Musical Scholar- 
ship. Foreign study preferred. Stipend: 
The income of $25,000 annually. Tenure: 
Not less than two years. Conditions of 
award: Granted by the University Coun- 
cil upon the nomination of the Depart- 
ment of Music. Conditions of tenure: 
The holder of the scholarship must de- 
vote himself to the study of music, pre- 
ferably in Europe, under the direction 
of the Department of Music. 

* * * 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HARPISTS, INC., will give annual- 
ly several scholarships to the most gifted 
American harp students. The require- 
ments: (1) A detailed history of the 
applicant’s musical studies together with 
reasons for regarding his or her abilities 
as exceptional, which must be sent to the 
Executive Committee of the N. A. of H. 
(2) It is the desire of the N. A. of H. 
that harpists in the future should be 
musicians as well as virtuosi; therefore 
preference will be given to children who 
have shown aptitude for composition. 
(3) Knowledge of piano playing and 
its literature is required. Scholarships 
may be extended over several years. 
Teachers or parents of unusually talent- 
ed young harpists are requested to send 
all particulars, with name of applicant, 
to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Harpists, Inc., 315 
West Seventy-ninth Street, New York 
City, N. Y. - 

* 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
114 and 116 East Ejighty-fifth Street, 
New York City. Directors, C. Hein and 
A. Fraemcke. Six free and six, partial 
scholarships in each of the following 
departments: Vocal, piano and. theory 


and composition. 
aa * 


PASADENA MUSIC AND ART AS- 
SOCIATION. A Composer’s Fellowship 
which amounts to $2,500 per year is 
awarded to such American composer as 
may be selected. The recipient of the 
fellowship is supposed to spend one-half 
of his time in composition work, leaving 
him free to make what use he may 
choose of the balance. Of course this is 
all merely a matter of general under- 


standing. Aa 
*x 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, Huntington Avenue 
and Gainsborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Director, George W. Chadwick. The 
following scholarships are offered an- 
nually: The Mrs. Robert Dawson Evans 
scholarships, two in pianoforte, two in 
voice and one in violin or violoncello. 
The Walter H. Langshaw, Esq., scholar- 
ship in organ or voice. The Mrs. C. C. 
(M. Ida) Converse of Malden scholar- 
ships, three in any graduating class. 
The Baermann scholarship in_ piano- 
forte being the income of a fund raised 
by a committee in memory of the late 
Carl Baermann of the faculty. The 
Florence E. Brown scholarship in violin, 
the gift of the President of the Board 
of Trustees, in memory of his daughter. 
The Rebecca F. Sampson scholarship in 
any course, the gift of the Rebecca F. 
Sampson Estate. The Ellen B. Doe 


he Music Student 
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scholarship the income of $1,000 the gift 
of the late Ellen B. Doe. The Sigma 
Alpha Iota scholarship the gift of 
Lambda Chapter for a student already 
registered or entering the Conservatory. 
In addition to the foregoing, several free 
scholarships providing for class instruc- 
tion in a single subject are awarded 
annually. The Fraternity and Sorority 
scholarships available for a member of 
the respective Chapters are as follows: 
The Sinfonia Scholarship, gift of the 
Alpha Chapter; the Alpha Chi Omega 
Scholarship, the gift of Zeta Chapter; 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Scholarship, the 
gift of Lambda Chapter; the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Scholarship, the gift of Beta 
Chapter, and the Kappa Gamma Psi 
Scholarship, founded by Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski, Esq., an honorary member of 
Alpha Chapter. The Lucinda Gould 
Fund, being an income from a fund of 
$5,000, given under the will of Edna 
Dean Proctor, to be given to students 
coming from the State of New Hamp- 
shire, to assist them in their musical 
education. The Endieott prizes in com- 
position offered by H. Wendell Endicott, 
of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees, for an Overture or other 
serious work for orchestra, not to exceed 
twelve minutes in performing time; a 
chorus, with pianoforte or organ accom- 
paniment, not to exceed ten minutes in 
performing time; a Suite or smaller 
work for small orchestra; a composition 
for unaccompanied chorus; a composi- 
tion in form of a movement of a string 
quartet and a set of five songs or group 
pianoforte pieces, making six prizes in 
all. Special prizes may be awarded for 
compositions in other forms of excep- 
tional merit. 
* * * 

HORNER INSTITUTE OF FINE 
ARTS, Kansas City, Mo. President, 
Charles F. Horner. The institute offers 
a number of free and partial scholar- 
ships. The following free scholarships 
are awarded to the students who in com- 
petitive examination demonstrate the 
greatest talent for singing or playing: 
Four piano, two expression, eight vocal, 
two violin, one theory and harmony, one 
dancing and one organ. The Mrs. 
George R. Cowden vocal scholarship to 
the value of $200. In addition to these, 
the Horner Institute offers a number of 
partial scholarships in all departments 
subject to conditions. 

* * a 


HUNTER COLLEGE, Department of 
Music, Sixty-eighth Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Director, 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck. The Libbie Van 
Arsdale Memorial Fund for Music en- 
dowed in 1893 by a trustee of Hunter 
College as a memorial to his daughter of 
class 1884, awards $40 annually to the 
student showing the most progress in 
music study. 

* * * 

MACPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1128 LaSalle Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
President, William MacPhail. Scholar- 
ships are awarded in the summer school 
as follows: Six of twelve private vocal 
lessons, two of twelve private piano 
lessons, one of six private piano and six 
private interpretation lessons, one for a 
complete summer course, and one for 
twelve private lessons in dramatic art. 
The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority offers 
$100 scholarship for the most deserving 
student annually at the graduation exer- 
cises here. In June of each year, gold 
medals are presented to the highest stu- 
dents in the following five departments: 
Certificate, diploma, degree, public school 
music and dramatic art. 

* * * 

THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y. Direc- 
tor, Howard Hanson. A fund of $10,000, 
the gift of Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Mulligan 
of Rochester. scholarships to be de- 
signated the Molly Mulligan Scholar- 
ships, gives one full voice course, one 
preparatory course piano, one prepara- 
tory course violin, and one partial 
scholarship. The Martha B. Stone 
scholarship fund of $10,000, the income 
from which, approximately $500 a year, 
is available for providing a scholarship 
fund in the regular piano course. Mr. 
and Mrs. George Barlow Penny have 
established in memory of their son killed 
in France in 1918, one partial scholar- 
ship to be known as the Vernon Kellogg 
Penny Memorial Scholarship. It is to 
be awarded to an American born young 
man, of American parentage and an- 
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1, Mrs, Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music; 2, Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
Cleveland Orchestra; 4, Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; 5, Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, President of the 
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HEADING SOME OF CLEVELAND’S MUSIC GROUPS 


3, Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager of the 
Women’s Committee, Cleveland Orchestra; 


6, Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts, Conductor of the Fortnightly Club Chorus; 7, J. Van Dyke Miller, Musical Director of the Singers’ Club; 8, Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Director of the Music 
School Settlement; 9, Charles De Harrack, Leader of the Cleveland Singing Society; 10, Charles D. Dawe, Conductor of the Orpheus Male Choir; 11, Mrs. A. B. Schneider, President 


of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
LEVELAND, Oct. 17.—A 
musical attractions including three 
series of opera and increased activities 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, as well as 
numerous appearances of stellar artists 
in concert, will make a musical feast 
surpassed by none for music lovers of 


bevy of 


Cleveland. 

The Musical Arts 
nounces the eighth season of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under the baton of 
Nikolai Sokoloff and the management of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. Arthur Shep- 
herd enters upon his sixth year as as- 
sitant conductor. 

The symphony subscription series has 
been increased to twenty pairs of con- 
certs, given on Thursday evening and 
Saturday afternoon beginning Oct. 15, 
The list of soloists includes Hulda La- 
shanska, Victor de Gomez, Cecilia 
Hansen, Josef Hofmann, Mischa Elman, 


Association an- 


Florence Austral, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Grace Kerns, John Barclay, Guy 
Maier, Lee Pattison, Arthur Shattuck, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Albert Spalding, 
Reinald Werrenrath Carlton Cooley, 
Hans Kindler, Carlos Salzedo, Arthur 
Beckwith and Elisabeth Rethberg. 

A special Thanksgiving feature will 
be the performance of Brahms’ “German 
Requiem” by the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Choir of 200 voices, of which 
Ernest Lunt is the director. This work 
will be presented twice in Pittsburgh 
during the previous week in the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Association’s series. 
By invitation of Mr. Lunt, Mr. Sokoloff 
will conduct the “Requiem” both in 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. The appear- 
ance of the Mendelssohn Choir is of 
special interest for the reason that the 
Cleveland Orchestra played its very first 
out of town engagement in Pittsburgh 
in April, 1919, being presented at Car- 
negie Hall by the Mendelssohn Choir 
and Mr. Lunt. 


The répertoire of the season contains 
the usual revivals of classic and modern 
works, together with a_ considerable 
number of compositions to be heard here 
for the first time. Cleveland will have 
particular pleasure in making the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
new work “Memories of My Childhood,” 
for its dedication reads, To my friends 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Long Severance.” 
An American program will feature 
Howard Hanson’s “Lux Aeterna,” in 
which Carlton Cooley will play the solo 
viola. Other American works are 
Ernest Schelling’s “Victory Ball,’ Emer- 
son Whithorne’s “Aeroplane,” and Doug- 
las Moore’s “P. T. Barnum” Suite. 
Henry Hadley will also be represented. 

Among foreign novelties are Arnold 
Bax’s “Garden of Fand,” Albert Rous- 
sel’s “Le Festin de 1l’Aragnée,” De- 
bussy’s “Le Mer,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee,” Glazoun- 
off’s “Stenka Razine” and Respighi’s 
Violin Concerto. Cleveland will hear 


for the first time a number of the 
classics, including the Bach Concerto in 
C Major for three pianos and strings, 
the Brandenberg Concerto No. 3, and 
Mozart’s “Kleine Nacht Musik,” Strauss’ 
Serenade for wind choir, Op. 7, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony. 

Preceding the first symphony concert 
will be a popular program of “Music of 
Many Lands,” presented in cooperation 
with the city of Cleveland in the Public 
Auditorium. Representatives of the 
leading foreign groups of the city are 
on the honorary committee. This will 
be followed by the usual popular Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Masonic Hall. 

On its tours the Cleveland Orchestra 
will appear more frequently than here- 
tofore in several neighboring cities. The 
Symphony Club of Columbus, Ohio, of 
which Mrs. B. G. Huntington is presi- 
dent, will present the orchestra in 
seven concerts, and the Pittsburgh Or- 
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tion; 4, the Cleveland String Quartet, Arthur Beckwith, First Violin; Carlton Cooley, Viola, Victor De Gomez, ’Cello, and Ralph Silverman, Second Violin; 5, 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART = 


SPONSORS OF ART ENTERPRISES IN OHIO CITY 


1, Walter Logan, Conductor of the Cleveland Concert Band; 2, Lincoln G. Dickey, Manager of the Public Auditorium; 3, Philip Miner, Director of the Cleveland Civic Opera Associa- 


Bann STYVE1O0-— 


Frederic Gonda, 


Concert Manager; 6 Arthur W. Quimby, Curator, Department of Arts, Cleveland Museum; 7, Francis J. Sadlier, Bass and General Director of the Cleveland Opera Company 
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chestra Association in six. Instead of 


two, four symphony programs will be 
given in Oberlin. 
Three eastern tours will be made 


which include two visits to New York, 
and one each to Boston and Washington. 
Return dates are to be played in Buffalo 


and Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; in 
Lancaster, Johnstown, Reading, Coates- 
ville, Pottsville and New Castle, Pa.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Cumberland, Md.; in 
Bloomington, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and in Dayton, Lima, Akron, and 


Youngstown, Ohio. First appearances 
are scheduled for Erie and Troy, N. Y.; 
Northampton, Mass., and Lexington, 
Ky. 

The officers of the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, which supports the Cleveland 
Orchestra, are: John L. Severance, 
president; D. Z. Norton, W. G. Mather, 
D. S. Blossom, vice-presidents; A. A. 
Brewster, treasurer, and Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, secretary. 

The Woman’s Committee which plays 
a large part in the work of the organ- 
ization is actively at work. Its officers 
include Mrs. Francis Fleury Prentiss, 
president; Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Mrs. 


Alfred A. Brewster, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Frank B. Stearns, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Thomas J. Bryson, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Mrs. Andre T. 
Chisholm, treasurer. 

The established custom of closing the 


season with a musical memory contest 
is a feature of much importance and 
will be continued. This activity is en- 


tered into by the schools, both public and 
private, various clubs of the city and 
nearby towns. The officers of this com- 
mittee are Mrs. Harold L. Seymour, 
chairman, and Mrs. Benjamin Parmely 
and Mrs. Avery L. Sterner, alternates. 


Triple Opera Season 


The presentation of two opera seasons 
in Cleveland in the past few years has 
been an addition of great importance, 
particularly when they were the world’s 
greatest organizations of their kind. The 
city has been fortunate in having both 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company appear in visits, and 
the appreciation was expressed in the 
magnificent attendance and world 
records for indoor opera attendance were 
established. 

The opera season will be augmented 
this year by a summer series, arranged 


by the city. The Cleveland Out-of-door 
Civic Opera has plans for presenting 
opera in one of the city parks and a 
great need of a long felt want for 
summer music will be filled. Definite 
plans are not yet established but an 
important feature of the plan of the 
company is that it will be managed by a 
local director. The chorus and orches- 
tra will be recruited from Cleveland 
musicians, and only the leading parts 
assigned, when necessary, to artists 
from the great opera houses of other 
cities. 

The Cleveland Civic Music Association 
announces a return engagement of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in Feb- 
ruary when probably eight perform- 
ances will be presented in Keith’s Palace 
Theater. This announcement has been 
received with many thrills as the thea- 
ter has been pronounced the most beau- 
tiful in the world, consequently a mosi 
auspicious setting for opera. Officers of 
the association include, John A. Penton, 
president; Ernest Dempsey and Victor 
Sincere, vice-presidents; A. C. Ernst, 
treasurer. 


As Philip Miner, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera Committee, is still 
in Europe, definite announcements of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company en- 
gagements are unavailable at this time. 
However at the close of the engagement 
last May in the city, plans were an- 
nounced for a most elaborate return en- 
gagement this season in Public Hall. 


Institute Announces Plans 
The Cleveland Institute of Music 
which opened its sixth season Oct. 5 


under the leadership of Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, acting director, offers more 
to the students enrolled and the city at 
large than it ever has before. The ex- 
ecutive committee feels that the school 
has more than_ successfully passed 
through the formative period of organ- 
ization and early growth and for the 
past two years has been establishing 
itself as one of the leading musical in- 
fluences in Cleveland. 

Growth has been very steady and each 


season has seen the demand for in- 
creased studio space and increased fa- 
culty. Additions this year have been 


made in the children’s department, the 
advanced piano department, the strings 
department and the theory and composi- 
tion department. 
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GRAND OPERA 
FINDS AMERICA EAGER 


An Appreciation from Fortune Gallo to Music Lovers Everywhere 


MNOTHER brilliantly successful New York season of the 
| San Carlo Grand Opera Company has closed at the Cen- 
tury Theatre. The eagerness and the enthusiasm with 
which the public has responded to the great works of 
classical composers is, | believe, significant of the real need in our 
national life which grand opera is supplying. 





Nothing is more promising for the future of opera in America 
than the magnificent support accorded the San Carlo Company by 
the New York opera-going public this season. This widespread 
approval and support has brought me a genuine inspiration to con- 
tinue to give the music-lovers of America the very best that grand 
opera can offer, bot has to production and artists. 


It is this kind of encouragement that will eventually bring about 
the complete Americaniaztion and popularization of grand opera in 
this country, and will place the art of bel canto on a self-supporting, 
civic basis in all municipalities where good music is enjoyed. 


I wish to express my gratitude for this generous support, 
including that of the press, which, as in the past, has been unani- 
mous in whole-hearted commendation concerning my enterprises. 


The San Carlo Company is leaving New York after tonight's 
performance to carry on its big work elsewhere. There will be eight 
performances in Philadelphia at the Metropolitan Opera House; one 
week in Pittsburgh; two weeks in Detroit; a season of four weeks in 
New Orleans at the Tulane Theatre; three weeks in Los Angeles, 
three weeks in San Francisco; one week in Portland, Or.; one week 
in Vancouver, British Columbia; two weeks in Chicago; a week 
each in St. Louis, Buffalo, Providence, and one, two and three per- 
formances in almost every city from coast to coast having an opera 
house. 


FORTUNE GALLO, Managing Director, San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
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Detroit Sees Increasing Prowess in Music Locally 
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Asherson, President of the Musical Arts Club; 4, Thomas H. Chilvers, Supervisor of Music in thé 


AT THE HELM IN DETROIT’S MUSICAL VOYAGE 
1, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist and Conductor of the Detroit Symphony; 2, Mrs. Charles A. Goodspegd, in Charge of Programs for the Highland Park Music Club; 3, Mrs. Samuel 


: a 7 


ublic Schools; 5, Clara Dyar, President of the Chamber Music Society; 6, Charles 


Frederic Morse, Leader of the Orpheus and Madrigal Clubs and Dean of the Michigan Chapter, American Guild of Organists; 7, James E. Devoe, Vice-President and General 


Manager of the Philharmonic-Central Concert Company; 8, Jennie M. Stoddard, Secretary of the Tuesday Musicale; 9, 
League; 10, Mrs. Hattie Rood Grace Barbour, Chairman of the Musical Coterie; 


Society 


ETROIT, Oct. 17.—Musical Detroit, 

still overshadowed by industrial 
Detroit, is steadfastly forging ahead, 
determined to make that city a cultural 
as well as a commercial center. The 
concert schedule for the coming year is 
certainly one of the most satisfying of 
recent seasons. 

No new auditoriums have been added 
to the city this season, most of the musi- 
cal events being held in Arcadia Audi- 
torium, Orchestra Hall, Memorial Hall 
and the auditorium of the Women’s City 
Club. But a handsome orchestral shell 
has lately been built on Belle Isle to 
house the Detroit Symphony in its sum- 
mer series. A series of free concerts 
was given there last season and another 
is planned for next year. 

The Detroit Symphony is, of course, 
the pivotal point of the city’s activities, 
and it is a matter of gratification that 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will again assume 
its leadership, with Victor Kolar as as 
sistant conductor. The first of the six- 


teen pairs of subscription concerts took 
place on Oct. 15 and 16 and the second 
is scheduled for Oct. 29 and 30, with 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, as _ soloist. 
On Nov. 12 and 13 Ilya Schkolnik, con- 
certmaster, will be heard in a like ca- 
pacity, and on Nov. 26 and 27 Josef 
Hofmann, pianist. Harry Farbman, 
violinist, a former Detroit student, will 
be heard on Dec. 3 and 4; Charles M. 
Courboin, organist, on Dec. 17 and 18; 
Richard Crooks, tenor, Dec. 31 and Jan. 
1; Carl Friedberg, pianist, Jan. 7 and 8; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, Jan. 21 and 
22: Pablo Casals, ’cellist, Feb. 4 and 5: 
Joseph Schwarz, baritone, Feb. 11 and 
12; Erna Rubinstein, violinist, Feb. 25 
and 26; Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, March 11 and 12; William 
Bachaus, pianist, March 25 and 26; a 
soloist yet to be announced, on April 8 
and 9; and Mr. Gabrilowitsch as pianist 
on April 15 and 16, the closing pair of 
concerts. 

The series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will open on Oct. 25. The soloists 


are: Nov. 1, Guy Maier, pianist; Nov. 8, 


Georges Miquelle, first ‘cellist, in solo 
capacity; Nov. 15, Elizabeth Santagano, 
soprano; Nov. 22, Hermann Kolodkin, 
first viola player, as soloist; Nov. 29, 
Jeannette Reaume; Dec. 6, Charles 
Naegele; Dec. 13, the Ypsilanti Choir, 
directed by Fred Alexander; Jan. 3, Ilya 


Schkolnik and Marguerite Schuiling; 
Jan. 10, Felix Fox; Jan. 17, George 
Liebling; Jan. 24, the Madrigal Club 


and Lois Johnston; Jan. 31, Huddie 
Johnson; Feb. 7, William Grafing King, 
assistant concertmaster, and _ Florian 
Wittman, violist of the orchestra; Feb. 
14, Leonora Cortez; Feb. 21, no soloist; 
Feb. 28, Vladimir Drozdoff; March 7, 
Carlos Salzedo and Elsa Kellner; March 
14, no soloist; March 21, Helen Fitz- 
gerald and J. Schwarzmann, ’cellist of 
the orchestra; March 28, no soloist; and 
on Easter, April 4, Mmes. McGlinchee 
and Swarthout. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
conduct the concert of April 11, Mr. 
Kolar again assuming the baton for the 
“request” program on April 16, the 
closing date. 


On Dec. 27, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 


Prudence Bostwick Butterfield, President of the Student 
11, Mrs. Perle Baird Marsden, Director of Free Concerts and Music Bureau of the Chamber Music 


present “The Messiah,” utilizing the 
Symphony Choir with a group of soloists 
ot which Fred Patton 1s the only one 
announced at present. Nevada van der 
Veer and Richard Crooks are two of the 
artists who have been engaged for 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” on March 
30, for which Mr. Gabilowitsch will 
again use the choir. 

Five concerts for young people will be 
given on.Saturday mornings and five 
pairs of concerts are scheduled for the 
children of the public and _ parochial 
schools. In accordance with the estab- 
lished policy of the Symphony Society, 
tickets for the children’s concerts will 
be given without charge to schools in 
which a prescribed course of music 
study is a part of the curriculum. Edith 
M. Rhetts, the educational director for 
the Society, will give talks on the pro- 
grams at the concerts and has charge 
of the Society’s plans for the children’s 
concerts. 

The Detroit Symphony’s schedule for 
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Young American Violinist 
The First New York Recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Friday Afternoon, January 8, 1926, will be 
managed by H. Godfrey Turner, 1400 Broadway, New York 
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A course of lectures and concerts has 
been planned to be given by visiting art- 
ists. These will be offered to the stu- 
dents at a minimum fee and to as many 
friends as can be accommodated. All 
Institute affairs for the coming season 
will have the minimum charge of fifty 
cents attached for the general public. 


This means that the faculty reci- 
tals, the student recitals, the lec- 
tures, and open classes which are 


given free to the students and have here- 
tofore been given free to all Clevelanders 
will now cost fifty cents to all outsiders. 
This step has been made necessary by 
the increasing popularity of the Insti- 
tute concerts and recitals and the limited 
size of the school assembly room. It 
seems also to foretell of the day when 
the school will have a new building with 
a concert hall. 

Among the lectures scheduled for the 
coming year are a series by Dr. Henry 
Goddard, one of the leading child psy- 
chologists of the country. Dr. Goddard 
will give lectures for teachers and ad- 


vanced students. Another series of ten 
lectures on familiar and unfamiliar 


masterpieces with musical illustrations 
will be given by Arthur Shepherd, as- 
sistant conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Mr. Shepherd’s lectures will be 
given on Wednesdays preceding Thurs- 
day symphony concerts. 

Enrollment for the 1925-26 season is 
particularly heavy in the teachers’ 
courses, all of which include two years 
of practice teaching under the super- 
vision of a member of the Institute 
faculty. 

Other features which are popular ac- 
cording to the figures available at this 
time are the Dalcroze Eurythmics 
classes for children and adults, the en- 
semble classes, and the German, French 
and English diction classes. The or- 
chestra which has gained a name for 
itself as one of the best trained string 
groups in the city will be conducted by 
André de Ribaupierre this year. It will 
make several public appearances. 

The faculty at the school remains the 
same for the coming year with very few 
changes. André de Ribaupierre as head 
of the strings department, Beryl Rubin- 


stein, as head of the piano department, 
Quincy Porter as head of the theory 
department, and John Peirce, voice 


teacher, will continue to build up their 
already successful departments. Other 
names which are again on the faculty 
list are Victor de Gomez, teacher of 
‘cello; Edwin Arthur Kraft, teacher of 
organ; Charlotte de Muth Williams, 
teacher of violin, and Gladys Wells, 
teacher of Dalcroze Eurythmics. 

The Ribaupierre Quartet, founded by 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, and 
made up of faculty members has several 
engagements in Cleveland and in nearby 


cities. Among their early engagements 
is one at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
This quartet is composed of Mr. de 





Ribaupierre, first violin; 
Muth Williams, second violin; William 
Quincy Porter, viola, and Rebecca 
Haight, ’cello. 

Social activities of the school will 
again be conducted by the house and 
hospitality committee formed by young 
girls and matrons from Cleveland’s 
leading families. This group will also 
form a speakers’ division for the pur- 
pose of addressing clubs and other or- 
ganizations on the place of the Institute 
of Music in Cleveland civic and miusic 
life. 

The officers of the 
Sheldon Cary, president; Mrs. David Z. 
Norton, Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls, and 
Francis W. Treadway, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. James Edward Ferris, secretary, 
and Andre T. Chisholm, treasurer. 


Institute are: 


Settlement Work Grows 


The Music School Settlement begins 
the seventh season under the direction 
of Mrs. Catherine Saunders with in- 
creased activities and departments. The 
enrollment has reached 350 and during 
the past week 350 new applications have 
been received. Margaret Williams wili 
come to the school from Indianapolis 
where she was connected with the Stuart 
Walker Playhouse and will create a 
dramatic department at the Settlement 
which will be in connection with the 
children’s dancing and chorus classes. 

Another new addition to the school is 
Iva Thompson, who will act as Mrs. 
Saunders’ assistant. Other departments 
will continue as formerly with Harold 
Berkley at the head of the violin depart- 
ment; Nathan Fryer, piano; Mrs. Alice 
Shaw Duggan, voice, with Cassius Chap- 
pell as her assistant. 

Officers of the Settlement are: Arthur 
Pomeroy, president; Mrs. Philip Mather 
and Mrs. George Kennerdell, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Julius Syre, secretary and 
Carl Lohmann, treasurer. 


Chamber Music Series 


The Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land is announcing its eighth season of 
concerts to be given in the ballroom at 
Wade Park Manor, East 107th Street. 
The first concert in the series will be 
given Tuesday evening, Oct. 27, by the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco. This western ensemble group has 
been gaining fame during the years 
since it was founded by Elias Hecht, 
flutist. 

The following concert will be given by 
the Ribaupierre String Quartet, founded 
by the Clevel: . Institute of Music, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 17. Other quartets which 
will appear in ie series are the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, known the world over, 
the London String Quartet, and the 
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Cleveland String Quartet. The Elshuco 
Trio will complete the list of six concerts 
for the 1925-26 season. 

Cleveland is showing an increasing 
interest in chamber music and other 
more intimate music and the coming sea- 
son of the Chamber Music Society 
promises to be one of the most popular 
in its history. 

The concerts are under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 


Public Schools’ Festival 
The music department of the Cleve- 


land Public Schools plays an important 
role in the musical activities of the field 
Russell V. Morgan, the director, 
each year adds new features to the cur- 
riculum. 

This season a _ biennial festival of 
elaborate proportions is planned for 
presentation in March. The festival will 
include the elementary school chorus of 
1000 to sing on the same program with 
a chorus of 600 senior boys and girls. 
On another program representative in- 
strumental groups from the 50 elemen- 
tary orchestras, 27 junior orchestras, 153 
senior high orchestras, and the All-High 
School Band of picked musicians from 
the bands of the various high schools 
will participate. The junior high school 
vocal work will be presented in one of 
the programs. Two years ago more 
than 12,000 students took part in the 
Festival presented in Public Hall. 

Alice Keith, formerly with the Educa- 
tional Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, has been appointed 
supervisor of music appreciation. Specia} 
work will be given on the plans for the 
music memory contest of the Cleveland 
Orchestra and in preparation for the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


= HERE have been many changes in the concert field during 
aed bey the past few years due to numerous causes, which have 
meow brought about a different situation than prevailed in 


former times. As in all other lines of endeavor, these changes 
call for new and more progressive ideas and closer co-operation. 


Realizing that these conditions have brought about an oppor- 
tunity for a bureau to be run along lines which will meet this situ- 
tion, a few public-spirited business men of New York brought 
about the formation of Univeral Artists, Inc., with a capitali- 
zation of one million dollars, and have placed me in the position of 
managing director. 

The policies of this organization will be broad in scope. Owing 
to our tremendous resources, we will be enabled to carry out a plan 
of presentation and co-operation between the artist and the local 
manager, to an extent heretofore unknown. 


Our list of attractions, which is limited to the internationally 
known artists listed below, will, within a short time, be expanded to 
embody a number of American artists of great merit. 


It is our firm belief that there is tremendous work to be done in 
this direction—work which will contribute more to the develop- 
ment of music in this country than any single feature. 


Arrangements are now under way for a booking system which 
will create a complete organization in various points throughout 
the country, in order that a closer touch can be kept with local 
managers. This will bring about better results for both artists and 
managers. 

I take this opportunity of thanking my many friends through- 
out the country for their past courtesies and, looking forward to 
a continuation of our friendly relations, I am, 





Cordially, 


S. HUROK, 








Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Freepor CHALIAPIN 


Isa KREMER 


. InA BoursKAYA 


RupoteH Poik 
LEONORA Cortez, Pianist 
ALMA DorMAGEN, Soprano 


NORBERT ADLER, Tenor 


Managing Director, 
UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, INC. 


1440 Broadway, New York 
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the coming season is a departure from 
last year in that the orchestra will make 
no extended tours. With the exception 
of three symphony concerts and three 
children’s programs to be given in Buf- 
falo, the out-of-town concerts will be 
confined to Michigan cities. Two ap- 
pearances of the orchestra have been ar- 
ranged for Ann Arbor, one under the 
direction of Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the 
other with Mr. Kolar conducting. At 
the performance under Mr. Kolar’s di- 
rection, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will assist in 
the réle of soloist. The other out-of- 
town performances will be given in 
Grand Rapids, Ypsilanti, Pontiac and 
Port Huron, a dearth of hall accommo- 
dations and adequate stage space for a 
large orchestra being an obstacle to the 
presentation of a symphony orchestra in 
many other communities. 

D. Edward Porter is entering upon 
his first year as manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and M. A. Brig- 
man, who has long been identified with 
that organization, has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 


Capitol Ensemble’s Plans 


Eduard Werner, conductor of the 
Capitol Symphony Orchestra, announces 
the opening of his fifth consecutive sea- 
son on Nov. 1. As in the past, the or- 
chestra will consist of eighty musicians, 
and the programs will continue along 
the broad lines of the previous years. 
Mr. Werner’s artistry in program build- 
ing has won him an enviaple following, 
and these Sunday noon concerts, through 
their wide appeal, have become a dis- 
tinct feature in Detroit’s musical life. 
The attendance has steadily increased, so 
that last season Mr. Werner and his men 
were invariably greeted by capacity 
houses. This year the programs will in- 
clude approximately 200 compositions, 
including classics, modern works, oper- 
atic excerpts and especially products of 
American writers. Assisting artists of 
national reputation have been engaged 
as well as many local musicians of 
ability, several talented young artists 
planning to make their débuts under 
these auspices. These concerts are free 
to the public and last one hour. They 
are spreading the gospel of good music 
and creating audiences for all musical 
enterprises. 


Artists’ Series Booked 


The Philharmonic-Central Concert 
Company with headquarters at 
Arcadia Auditorium, announces a full 
program for the ensuing season. The 
local series will include a joint piano 
recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Harold Bauer on Oct. 19; recitals by 
Amelita Galli-Curci Nov. 9, John Mc- 
Cormack Nov. 23, Mischa Elman Jan. 18, 
and Sigrid Onegin March 1. In addi- 
tion to this course, whose seat sale has 
eclipsed all records of former years, 
this management will present three 
extra concerts of super magnitude and 
series in Lansing, Kalamazoo, Flint and 
Grand Rapids in conjunction with prom- 
inent local leaders in each city. The 
artists for the out-of-town concerts are 
selected from a list which includes 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Maria Kurenko, 
Emilio De Gogorza. Mischa Elman, 
Mme. Schumann Heink, John McCor- 


mack, Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Carlos Sedano and Josef Lhe- 
vinne. 

General Manager James E. Devoe, 
who is entering upon his twenty-fifth 
year in the concert field, attributes the 
phenomenal success of this season and 
the four preceding ones to the unique 
salesmanship methods introduced by his 
associate, J. L. Woods, the details of 
which have been carefully supervised by 
Setta Robinson, secretary of the com- 
pany. 

The Civic Music Association has com- 
pleted the first year of its history and 
opens its second again under the capa- 
ble direction of Isobel J. Hurst. The 
inaugural program in the course, on 
Oct. 7, was provided by Rosa Ponselle. 
Others are: Feb. 23, Beniamino Gigli; 
Feb. 10, Thamar Karsavina and the 
Ballet Russe; Jan. 18, Albert Spalding: 
March 15, Giovanni Martinelli; and 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini will ap- 
pear on a date to be made known later. 
On Oct. 5 the Association presented Paul 
Whiteman in a separate concert, this 
event, like those in the course, being 
held in Orchestra Hall. 

The Metropolitan Concert Company 
inaugurated its second season with a 
brief period in opera at Orchestra Hall, 
beginning Oct. 1. The International 
Grand Opera Company gave perform- 
ances of “Aida,” “Gioconda,” “Barber of 
Seville” and “Trovatore.” The Metro- 
politan Company’s regular course will 
oven on Oct. 94 with the De Reszké 
Singers and Will Rogers, followed by 
Mary Garden on Dec. 1: Toti Dal Monte, 
Jan. 5; the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Jan. 25; Efrem Zimbalist and Sophie 
Braslau, Feb. 8; and Frances Alda, 
March 9. Ethel Leginska and _ the 
Flonzaley Quartet will be heard on dates 
to be announced later. all of the above 
concerts held in Orchestra Hall. The 
Metropolitan Company is an organiza- 
tion of diversified interests, sponsoring 
the Sabatini production of “The Caro- 
linian” at the Bonstelle Playhouse for 
thirteen performances. which began Oct. 
8; an appearance of the “Hasty Pudding 
Club” of Harvard University; and con- 
cert series in Ann Arbor and Port 
Huron. H. D. Delators, who conducted 
the Metropolitan Concert Company last 
year, has been joined this season by a 
partner, John J. Stein. 


Opera Series Announced 


Detroit is fortunate in having a sec- 
ond season of opera in view, when the 
San Carlo Company opens on Nov. 8 for 
a two weeks’ engagement. 

The Tuesday Musicale launches forth 
upon its thirty-ninth year with 400 mem- 
bers under the judicious leadership of 
Mrs. Leland B. Case. Of major im- 
portance is the recital by Myra Hess, 
pianist, which the Tuesday Musicale 
will offer free to its members on March 
30. Weyland Echols, tenor, will be pre- 
sented on Dec. 8 and ~robably a third 
artist in mid-winter, the name to be an- 
nounced later. Mrs. Marshall Pease is 
in charge of the ten morning programs. 
which will be held in the auditorium of 
the Women’s City Club, the first one oc- 
curring on Tuesday, Nov. 3. 

A concert will be given in the early 
autumn, presenting the compositions 
which won prizes and honorary mention 
in the club’s contest for Detroit com- 
posers, held last spring. These contests 
have been annual affairs. but the club 
is considering the possibility of holding 
them every two years, so that no plans 


have yet been made for a contest this 


season. The Tuesday Musicale season 
will be opened with a luncheon on 
Oct. 22. 


Student League Active 


Mrs. Joseph Whittaker again super- 
vises the work of the Student League 
and Prudence Bostwick Butterfield offi- 
ciates as president. The League, of ap- 
proximately seventy members, will hold 
one meeting each month, the opening one 
taking place on Oct. 27. Especial stress 
is to be placed upon ensemble work this 
year, particularly among the instrumen- 
talists. As a departure from the usual 
schedule, the members are planning to 
exchange programs with the junior clubs 
in surrounding towns as a means of 
broadening their scope. The League 
will close its operations with a May tea, 
the proceeds from which will be given 
to a worthy cause, as usual. 

The Highland Park Music Club has 
planned fourteen concerts for the sea- 
son, the first one having been an organ 
recital in Trinity Methodist Church on 
Oct. 9. Mrs. Charles Goodspeed has 
arranged one afternoon of American 
compositions, exchange programs for the 
music clubs of Lansing and Battle Creek 
and a mid-winter luncheon at the De- 
troit Golf Club, at which Edith M. 
Rhetts will give an address. On Nov. 
17 a special program is planned, featur- 
ing some original works of Mrs. Berton 
Braley, written especially for this oc- 
casion. Tickets will be sold to the pub- 
lic and the proceeds used to provide one 
or more artist concerts. A double 
quartet has lately been formed in the 
club and is expected to be the fore- 
runner of extensive ensemble work. The 
course of study will follow the second- 
year book recommended by the Federa- 
tion, “From Song to Symphony.” and 
programs will be arranged to demon- 
strate “Form.” Mrs. Gordon E. Van 
Loon is at the helm of the Highland 
Park Music Club and anticipates a 
— year for the one hundred mem- 
ers. 


Chamber Music Concerts 


An extensive program of civic events 
has been sent out by the Chamber Music 
Society. of which Clara Dyar is president 
and chairman of the free concerts mem- 
bership committee and music bureau. 
Many of the leading musicians of the 
city are members of the Society and all 
are paid for their services, funds for 
which are provided by members of the 
board, other contributors and the mem- 
bership fees. 

Mrs. Perle Baird Marsden, who di- 
rects the free concerts and music bureau, 
has already arranged for eleven Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts and plans to hold two 
or three each month. On Saturday 
mornings, there will be two programs 
each month for the public school music 
groups who gather in the Institute to 
view the pictures which are projected 
on a screen. J. Irene Hunt leads the 
children in assembly singing and an 
effort is made to stimulate their interest 
in the various arts. 

The Thursday evening concerts in the 
Detention Home and the bi-weekly pro- 
grams in the House of Correction will 
be continued. Music will be provided 
fer the men and women in _ the 
Wayne County Jail on alternate Thurs- 
day evenings, Mrs. Marsden leading the 
singing of the women and Harry Heard 
the men. 

The series of chamber music concerts 
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in the Women’s City Club, organized by 
Miss Dyar last year, will be continued 
this seasen, utilizing the same groups— 
the Detroit Trio and the Detroit Quartet. 

Mrs. Marsden is highly successful in 
securing professional engagements for 
Society members, many of them acting 
as soloists with Schmemann’s Band and 
other similar units. 

Mrs. Clara Koehler Heberlein person- 
ally supervises all of the programs pre- 
sented by the Chamber Music Society 
and has been a vital factor in the success 
of that organization. Bessie G. Clark 
remains as assistant to the president. 

The Coterie of the Twentieth Century 
Club has a diversified program planned 
for its tenth season. Mrs. Hattie Rood 
Grace Barbour and her vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Ola Dafoe Eustice, will answer the 
question, “What is jazz?” on Nov. 10, by 
presenting Dick Whiting and Ray Egan 
in a lecture-recital in the auditorium of 
the Twentieth Century Club. The pre- 
ceding meeting, on Oct. 13, introduced 
Andrew A. Carter, baritone, and Lor- 
raine Pirie, pianist, and the following 
one, on Dec. 8, will be devoted to Christ- 
mas music, provided by Minnie Caldwell 
Mitchell, organist. On Jan. 12 the 
Coterie members will be regaled with a 
lecture recital on Hebrew music by Edna 
J. Sylvestre and Mrs. Eustice. A mis- 
cellaneous program will be given on Feb. 
9 and at the closing meeting, March 11, 
an orchestra and a glee club from the 
public schools will offer a program, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Laura Osborn Frisch- 
korn. As a departure from previous 
seasons, this year’s schedule will be aug- 
mented by musicales in the homes of 
members. 

Mrs. Samuel Asherson, president of 
the Musical Arts Club, has diverged 
from precedent in arranging the club 
plans for the current season. This or- 
ganization is composed of about thirty 
professional musicians, so, instead of 
pursuing a course of study along their 
chosen lines, they will turn their atten- 
tion to the other arts which are so 
closely allied with music. The Musical 
Arts Club’s season opens in October and 
will include one meeting each month in 
addition to the extensive work which it 
conducted in Hamtramck. The student 
group of the club is now in its second 
year and flourishing to such a degree 
that a juvenile unit of twenty members 
has recently been formed. 

The Fine Arts Society, headed by 
Charles Parcells, will, as usual, hold a 
series of evening entertainments devoted 
to music and dramatic enterprises. 


Organists’ Guild Programs 


The Detroit chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists will continue to hold 
monthly meetings, but no public recitals 
will be given this year. Charles Fred- 
eric Morse, the presiding dean, has out- 
lined a course of study and discussion 
dealing with the relation of music and 
religion, with the idea of using, in the 
church services, suitable secular music 
as well as the conventional religious 
type. He has also planned a series of 
private programs of choral and organ 
music. 

After a period of ten years, Charles 
Frederic Morse has returned to the 
managerial field. He will present a 
series of morning musicales in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, the first one taking place 
on Nov. 9, with Mischa Leon as the at- 
traction. Dec. 14 brings the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, and 
Jan. 14 Ursula Greville in a program of 
modern English songs. Ernest Hutche- 
son will provide the program on Feb. 8 
and a small symphony orchestra will be 
heard on March 8. On the latter pro- 
gram Saint Saéns’ “Le Carneval des 
Animaux,” for orchestra and two pianos, 
will have its first local audition. 

The Orpheus, under the leadership of 
Charles Frederic Morse, will make its 
first public appearance in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 15. Of special note will 
be four choral hymns from the “Rig 
Veda” of Gustav Holst and a Brahms 
rhapsody for chorus and a contralto, 
the name of whom has not yet been an- 


nounced. Another concert in the same 
auditorium will occur on April 13, the 
details of which are still in embryo. The 
Orpheus Club now numbers forty-five, 
but Mr. Morse hopes to build it up to 
fifty if suitable voices are available. 


The Club’s schedule opened on Oct. 4 
with a concert for the’ National Drug- 
gists’ Association and includes several 
out-of-town engagements. 

Mr. Morse also directs the Madrigal 
Club, a choral group of twenty-five 
women: Most of the activities of this 
society are confined to club programs, 
but on Jan. 24 they will be heard with 
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“This charming American siren of the violin has won with her art supreme.” —Paris Edition of N. Y. Herald. 


“She is the personification of the beauty which is in music——is the very soul of rhythm.”—Le Matin, Paris. 
“The outstanding violin personality of the hour.’—The London Times. 


“This American violinist is most extraordinary—her charming winsomeness won before she played a note. She plays 
with the vigor of a man and the subtlety of a woman of charm—FEW GREAT VIOLINISTS HAVE SUCH APPEAL 
—She has youth, beauty and a loving mother’s heart and soul. She is positively the world’s most fascinating violinist 
She has a masterful freedom about her playing—a most romantic figure, playing heavy, ponderous passages with 
such ease one can hardly believe the truth—which is that these are the most tremendously technical works—she makes 


everything seem so simple with her ease, mastery and poise.”’-—London Standard. 


“She offers some feats of sheer technic which caused gasps from professionals. Makes the exceedingly difficult mas- 
terpieces she plays seem simple to understand. Gray-Lhevinne is the only violinist in all the world to play in this 


manner.’’—Times, N. Y. 
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Rossi, then “Sept Piéces Bréves No. 2,” 
thus giving the Honegger numbers as 
foils for seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury music, or vice versa. 

There is much to be said both for and 
against an arrangement of this kind. If 
Mr. Ziegler hoped to combine Honegger 
and Scarlatti and others, and retain the 
best features of each, he was unsuccess- 
ful. As an experiment in extreme variety 
of moods and pianistic figures it was re- 
markably interesting. Many very beau- 
tiful moments occur in the Honegger 
compositions, especially in the first and 
third of the set, and the loveliness of the 
older music did not clash with the brain 
children of our  locomotive-lover, as 
might have been expected. 

Mr. Ziegler played both old and new 
with heart-warming sincerity, getting, 
by some satanic means, astonishing 
organ effects in the chorales, and giving 
an impression of complete understanding 
and finesse in the more important de- 
partments of piano playing. 

Having begun his program with the 
last Beethoven Sonata, Mr. Ziegler 
played, in his second group, the clever 
but inconsequential “Clog Dance” of 
Howard Hanson, “A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy” from Whithorne’s “New York 
Days and Nights,” and the Third Sona- 
tine by Lourie, a’ work replete with the 
kind of chords one loses a beat making 
ready to play. The concert ended, 
strangely but logically, with Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. Except 
for a few moments, in a Loeillet number 
especially, when power was procured at 
the expense of tone, Mr. Ziegler’s play- 
ing was that of a true artist. 

Ww. S 


Beryl Rubinstein Reappears 

In the brief span he has been absent 
from the New York recital platform, 
Beryl Rubinstein has added to his ar- 
tistic stature. This was made evident 
at his recital in Aeolian Hall the evening 
of Oct. 14, his first in these precincts 
in about two years. He brought to his 
numbers assets of sturdy musicianship, 
technical equipment of a high order, and, 
combined with taste and discrimination 
in details of dynamics, a tone of good 
quality which he varied through skill- 
ful employment of nuance and inflection. 

One of the most interesting of his 
numbers was Godowsky’s “Ruined Cas- 
tle at Djokja,” one of the Javanese num- 
bers of that virtuoso’s newly created 
“‘Phonoramas,” given a first performance 
on this occasion. So thoroughly did it 
gain the approval of the audience, that 
a repetition of * was called for. and Mr. 
Godowsky, from a box in the balcony, 
beamed his acknowledments. Debussy 
was said to have been influenced by the 
music of this Malaysian isle, which may 
explain why, at first blush, this composi- 
tion seemed more Debussyian than it did 
cryptic or exotic. It had a fluid, aqueous 
suggestion, with the glint of moonbeams 
— an altogether charming bit of impres- 
sionism. Mr. Rubinstein played it color 
fully and well. 

Something of the same assiduous quest 
for color stood out less appropriately in 
Mozart’s Theme and Variations in G, 
which lost something of its spontaneity 
in what seemed a rather conscious mod- 
ernization. Very lovely was an arrange- 
ment of a Bach Andante, originally for 


flute and cembalo. The pianist’s tour de 
force for the evening was the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata, brilliantly played, if not 
in a manner to make it seem better music 
than it is. His least successful numbers 
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were two Chopin Mazurkas and the F 
Minor Ballade, which, while possessing 
good qualities, fell short of genuine dis- 
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tial was a Prokofieff Gavotte, conven- 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 
in 
‘““Verdi’s Requiem” 


Clear and soaring tones 
and artistic phrasing 
marked her perform- 
ance.—NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE, 
April 6, 1925. 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 
in 
‘‘Gioconda”’ 


Merle Alcock’s version 
of the old blind woman 
had depth and rich tone 
quality. — NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, Nov. 
1924. 
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| ‘GIOCONDA’ TO OPEN 
QUR OPERA ON NOY. 2 


American Trio, Mmes. Ponselle, 
Gordon and Alcock, in Cast— 

















NEW YORK WORLD, Paul 
Morris, Oct. 15, 1925: 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza has chosen 
Americans to interpret the 
three leading feminine roles 
of “La Gioconda” for the 
opening performance of the 
Metropolitan season on Nov. 
2, a fine tribute to native ia!- 
ent, Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne 


Gordon and Merle Alcock. 
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| Brilliant Schedules Promised for Los Angeles 

















HOOVER AR? STuRIOS — 


| ype ANGELES, Oct. 17.—Paralleling 
the phenomenal growth of Los An- 
geles as a city of homes, musical activ- 
ities of the pending season in the Metrop- 
olis of the Southwest have begun in 
unprecedented manner with two weeks 
of highly successful grand opera break- 
ing artistic and financial records. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon the season of 
the Los Angeles Grand Opera Associ- 
ation, the series of seven presentations 
by the California Grand Opera Com- 
pany, an inter-city organization form- 
ing the nucleus for Pacific West Opera 
Association, is repeating its San Fran- 
cisco triumphs for the second year in Los 
Angeles. 

The fact that so early in the year two 
operatic series were supported by the 
public with surpassing enthusiasm with- 
in so short a period speaks well for the 
cultural interests and financial condi- 
tions which provide the proper soil in 
which the wonder-garden of tonal art 
ean flower. Like the magnificent fauna 
that in its semi-tropical richness of cli- 
mate has made this “City of Our Lady 
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Fe PROMINENT IN LOS ANGELES’ MUSIC 


TEAS y) . reaps 
Upper Row, Left to Right, Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic; the Hollywood Bowl, Scene of Notable Orchestral and Choral Events; William 


Andrew Clark, Jr., Founder and Sole Guarantor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. ‘ 2 
Pioneer Pacific Coast Impresario; Merle Armitage, Business Manager of the Los Angeles Civic Opera Association; and Rena MacDonald, Associate Manager with Mr. Behymer, 


of the Master School for Musical Arts and Other Musical Enterprises 


of the Angeles” a place of all-year- 
beauty, the growth of music is rich and 
fine. 

While echoes of the lyric drama still 
are sounding, strains of a recital season 
bringing a super-polyphony of musical 
personalities and brilliant programs are 
drawing nearer. On Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 20, L. E. Behymer, who with his 
associate, Rena MacDonald, also led to 
success the California Grand Opera 
Company, was to open the recital season 
and his thirty-fifth annual Philharmonic 
Courses. For a generation Mr. Behy- 
mer has done for the Southwest and 
the State of California what men of 
vision have accomplished until the open 
spaces form one vast network of or- 


chard, vineyards, fields and _ fertile 
plains. Today some twenty of these 
Philharmonic Courses dispense. their 


“liquid notes” to communities heretofore 
more or less isolated, while more than 
twice that number. of more important 
cities in these States are included in the 
itineraries of his major artists. His 
work of a lifetime has opened valuable 
and countless opportunities which pro- 
vide today one vast field on which the 
pedagogue and executant musician and 
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Concert-’Cellist and Teacher 
Exponent of Julius Klengel 


Available for Recitals and Chamber Music 


Studios:—New York—219 West 80th St. Trafalgar 5108. 
Philadelphia—tInstitute of Musical Art, 4331 Chestnut St. 











fellow managers harvest to great ad- 
vantage. 

In Los Angeles alone Managers Behy- 
mer and MacDonald will conduct four 
different Philharmonic Courses, those of 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium and the Bilt- 
more Series of major importance, with 
which are connected several high school 
courses in suburbs. 

Among attractions announced by Mr. 
Behymer are Elena Gerhardt, Anna 
Case, Efrem Zimbalist, Sigrid Onegin, 
Helen Stanley, Hinshaw’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro” Company, Isa Kremer, Ignaz 
Friedman, Richard Crooks, Mischa El- 


man, Josef Lhevinne, Paul Althouse, 
Arthur Middleton, Paul Kochanski, 
Beniamino Gigli, Toti dal Monte, the 


Barrere Little Symphony, John McCor- 
mack, Cyrena van Gordon, Claire Dux, 
Ignace Paderewski, Sousa’s Band, the 
DeReszke Singers and Will Rogers, 
many of these in double and triple book- 
ings locally, besides several important 
attractions yet to be announced. 
Though far ahead, a number of in- 
quiries already have reached Manager 
Rena MacDonald for the fourth annual 


720 

















Lower Row, Mrs. J. J. Carter, President of the Hollywood Bowl Association; L, E. Behymer, 


summer master class of Yeatman 
Griffith, the New York vocal pedagogue. 
Miss MacDonald and Mr. Behymer are 
considering several internationally emi- 
nent figures in the piano, violin and 
voice for additional summer courses. 
Similarly extensive bookings are under 
way under like auspices for the Theo- 
dore Kosloff Ballet. This Russian 
dancer and actor has prepared a series 
of ballets and terpsichorean pantomimes 
which in originality, setting and execu- 
tion equal the best touring companies, 
foremost among these productions the 
Spanish ballet, “The Birthday of the 
Infanta.” 


Notable Symphonic Series 


Third to inaugurate its concert sea- 
son is the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles, which ushers in its seventh 
year of its Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening series on Oct. 23 and 24 
under Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor 
since the inception of the ensemble. The 
orchestra still owes its existence of the 
unsurpassed generosity of William An- 


[Continued on page 157] 





HOMER NEARING STUDIO 


PIANO—COMPOSITION 


39 Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Branch Studio: 


Linden Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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LAZAR S. 


SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Famous Vocal Pedagogue 


Director of the Master School of 


MUSICAL ARTS of CALIFORNIA 
Which Just Finished Its First Successful Season 


= 





Famous Artists Paying Tribute to 
Mr. Samoiloff as a Supreme Master 
of Bel Canto: Claire Dux, Julia 
Claussen, Helen Stanley, Rosa Raisa, 
Bianca Saroya, Kurt Taucher, Maria 
Escobar, Isa Kremer, Gladys Axman, 


Angelo Minghetti, and Others. 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
COURSE FOR ADVANCED 
TALENTED STUDENTS 
DESIROUS TO BECOME 
VOCAL TEACHERS 





| 


Has reopened his 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS 


309 West 85th Street, New York City 








New York 
October 5, 1925 till May 15, 1926 


San F rancisco, Cal. 


May 20—Sept. 5, 1926 


as General Director and Head of Vocal Depart- 
ment of the Master School of Musical Arts of 


| California. 











ALICE SECKELS, Msgr. 





To be put on list of professional artists 











A debut recital in New York City will 
be arranged by Mr. Samoiloff each 
year for the best pupil of his studio 
with no expense to student. | 


A special committee of critics will de- 
cide the winner. | 
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Detroit, Mich. 
3 
rot [Continued from page — 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, per- 
forming two new works by Mabel 


Daniels, “Songs from Elfland.” 


The Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
announces the addition to its faculty of 
Willoughby Boughton, who now heads 
the piano department. Alan Kopelson, 
formerly of this city, has also joined 
the Institute as a piano teacher and 
Stanislaw Schapiro as a violin in- 
structor. This school now has a faculty 
of about fifty teachers, a large percent- 
age of whom are members of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
in its fifty-secod year, now has a staff 
of more than ninety-five teachers. An 
important addition to the personnel of 
the school is Marshall Pease, who some 
years ago taught singing under the same 
banner. An asset to the violin depart- 
ment is Edward N. Bilbie, also a recent 
acquisition. Frank Hancock has affili- 
ated himself with the same department 
and Winifred Carter will teach harp, 
both of the latter being members of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

The Detroit College of Music, directed 
by Jean Goldkette; the Institute Con- 
servatory of Music, in charge of Charles 
Wuerth, and the State Conservatory of 
Music, of which Saul Abramovitch is 
director, are among the newer schools 
which are prospering. They are de- 
veloping new departments and increas- 
ing their staffs of instructors. Among 
other schools, the Ganapol Studios of 
Musical Art and the May Leggett-Abel 
Violin School remain in the foreground 
of our educational progress. 

Thomas H. Chilvers, superintendent 
of the public schools, will particularly 
stress the teaching of orchestral and 
band instruments in the schools this 
year. The idea met with such a pro- 
nounced success last year that sixty 
violins were bought in one small neigh- 
borhood and ten teachers are now em- 
ployed to give free lessons. Boys’ bands 
are being developed in the elementary 
schools and mixed orchestras in all of 
the grades. Mr. Chilvers has five as- 


sistants and more than one hundred 


teachers on his staff. 


-cluded. 


C. E. Brewer, head of the Recreation 
Department, has not yet formulated his 
plans for the current year, but music 
will, as usual, play an important part. 

The J. L. Hudson Company continues 
to maintain a concert band, a women’s 
and a male quartet, and is giving a four 
weeks’ series of free concerts in the 
high, intermediate, platoon and paro- 
chial schools. Most of their répertoire 
is chosen from operatic lore and only 
works of the highest standards are in- 
In several of the schools it is 
necessary to repeat the programs on the 
same afternoon, in order to accommodate 
the overflow audiences. This work is all 


earried on under the personal super- 
vision of N. E. Hicks. 

Grinnell Brothers’ benevolent experi- 
ment of last season materialized so satis- 
factorily that the idea is being further 
developed this season. A ten weeks’ 
series of free musical instruction is of- 
fered to any child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen and the opportunity 
of appearing in one recital. 

Detroit has several theater orchestras 
which have attained a remarkably high 
degree of finish, notably that at the 
Capitol Theater, and, with the ‘com- 
pletion of the State Theater, another 
will be added. 


This city contributes numerous pro- 
grams of genuine worth to the radio 
audiences and has two of the most com- 
pletely equipped stations in this coun- 
try. C. D. Tomy is in charge of the 
Free Press station in the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel and E. L. Tyson manages that of 
the Detroit News. 

Mrs. Newton J. Corey’s name still 
heads the music page of the Detroit 
Saturday Night, and Charlotte Tarsney 
writes critical reviews for the Detroit 
Free Press, Ralph Holmes for the De- 
troit Times and Russell McLauchlin for 
the Detroit News. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 











BIANCA SAROYA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


SEASON 1925-26 ENTIRELY BOOKED 


WITH 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 
ENTIRE SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIC OPERA CO. 
(Guest performance “AIDA”’) 


DE SEGUROLA GRAND OPERA CO. 
(Havana SPRING, 1926) 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’” — 
“‘Andrea Chenier’? — ‘“‘La Navarraise”’ | 


EUROPEAN OPERA TOUR 
LATE SPRING, 1926 





“Tosca” ! 
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RIFFES 7R/0 


TOURS CONSTANTLY BECAUSE 
LUCY GATES is the soprano 
OLGA STEEB is the pianist 
SASCHA JACOBINOFF is the violinist 


AND 
Catharine A. Bamman is the manager 


53 WEST 39th STREET 
New York City 
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San Francisco to Break Ground for Opera House 
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Right, Gaetano Merola, Director General of the San Francisco Grand Opera Company; Middle Row, Left, Selby C. 





PERSONALITIES WHO HAVE AIDED WEST COAST MUSIC 


Center, Alfred Hertz, Conductor of the San F-ancisco Symphony; Upper Left, Alice Seckels, Manager of the Matinée Musicales and the California Master School of Musical Arts; 


Oppenheimer, Manager, Who Supplies Artists’ Concerts for 


Leading Cities of the Pacific Southwest; Right, Louis Persinger, Musical Director of the San Francisco Chamber Music Society; Lower Row, Left to Right, Ida Scott, Manager 
of the Fortnightly Musicales; A. W. Widenham, Secretary and Mavager of the San Francisco Symphony; Frank W. Healy, Manager of Artists; and Alice Metcalf, Manager of 
the Children’s Theater, the Lieszniewska Master Class and Other Attractions 


YAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17.—San Fran- 

cisco is facing the new season with 
a smile that stretches becomingly the 
sountenances of managers, directors, 
artists, and members of musical organi- 
zations, as well as those of prospective 
uuditors. When official rumors made it 
appear that the ground will be broken 
for our opera house on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, it was a sign that the smiles 
might reign unconfined—at least in so 
far as the season’s prospects are con- 
cerned. 

No official confirmation or denial of 
the opera house rumor could be obtained, 
but the statement came to the writer 
from a prominent city official. Gaetano 
Merola, general director of the company; 
made the announcement, unofficially, to 
the audience of 15,000 which attended 
the San Francisco Opera Company’s per- 


formance on the closing night of the 
1925 season. Judging from the cheers 
and applause which greeted the an- 
nouncement, the ymmittee in eharge 
will find it less difficult to start the con- 


struction than to explain any further 
delay. 
Plans call for a $2,000,000 opera 


house which will constitute the first and 
central unit of the city’s War Memorial 
buildings. It has been described in de- 
tail in these columns, and has been in 
the list of “coming attractions” for 
more than three seasons past. The 
plans have long since been examined by 
experts, who have pronounced them per- 
fect from the acoustical standpoint, 
and the money necessary for its con- 
struction has been available for many 
months. The ground breaking will un- 
doubtedly take place as scheduled. When 


the building is completed, it will provide 
a much needed home for our three great 
civic musical assets—the San Francisco 
Symphony, the San Francisco Grand 
Opera Company, and the. San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society 


Symphony to Have Big Year 


The Symphony begins its fifteenth 
season on Oct. 23, with Alfred Hertz 
conducting. This will be Mr. Hertz’s 


eleventh consecutive season with the 
orchestra, and he has developed it dur- 
ing the past ten years to a point of 
excellence that enables it to rank among 
the finest orchestras in this country. 
There will be numerous changes in tie 
personnel of the orchestra, the most im- 
portant ones being necessitated by the 
withdrawa! of the members of the 
Chamber Music Society. Mishel Piastro 


succeeds Louis Persinger (resigned) as 
concertmaster. Michel Penha comes 
from the Philadelphia Symphony to take 
the position of solo ’cellist with the 
Hertz forces. Vladimir Drucker, first 
trumpet; Romain Varney, solo viola, and 
William Van der Burg, second ’cello, are 
among the newcomers, and other lead- 
ng players are yet to be announced. 
The season’s plans call for twelve Fri- 
day afternoon symphony concerts, given 
at fortnightly intervals, with their pro- 
grams repeated on the following Sunday 
afternoon. On ten alternate Sundays 
there will be popular concerts. These 
concerts will all be given in the Curran ° 
Theater, and A. W. Widenham, secretary 
and manager, has announced that season 
tickets for any one of these three seriés 


[Continued on page 155] 
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MME. NELLI GARDINI 


Soprano 


MME. ELLA SPRAVKA 
Pianist 





BRUNO ESBJORN 


Violinist 


JULIE RIVE-KING JOHN J. BLACKMORE 
Pianist Pianist 
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Dramatic Director 
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EDGAR A. NELSON 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY President-elect 


President 





RICHARD CZERWONKY JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Violinist Pianist 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


Edgar A. Nelson has been elected president of Bush Conservatory to suc- 
ceed President Kenneth M. Bradley, who is to become educational director of 
the Juilliard Foundation. 

Edgar A. Brazelton takes the place of Mr. Nelson as vice-president and 
Edward H. Schwenker will remain as secretary and business manager, which 
post he has filled for the last seventeen years. 

There will be no change in the administrative policies and constructive 
ideals by which Mr. Bradley in the last twenty-three years has brought Bush 
Conservatory to its present dominant position among American schools of 
music and the related arts. 

The faculty, with its many artists of international reputation, remains 
unchanged. The policy of service to the public and the spirit of friendly co- 
operation between student and teacher will be the same as heretofore. In 
every way the new manager will promote the artistic ideals and standards for 
which Bush Conservatory is famous. 


SECOND TERM OPENS NOVEMBER 25 


Send for Catalogue 


EK. H. SCHWENKER 


Secretary 


839 No. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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GLEN DRAKE ROBERT Y. SMITH 


Tenor Pianist 
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Secretary and Manager 
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Vice-President-elect 
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Cincinnati Forces Make 
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INCINNATI, Oct. 17.—Indicative of a 

notable musical season, coming 
events cast their shadows before. Frank 
van der Stucken, who returned here on 
Sept. 28, will begin rehearsals of the 
May Festival Chorus with Alfred Hart- 
zell. The chorus will give the “Messiah” 
of Handel on Christmas night and during 
Lent will probably give the “St. John 
Passion” of Bach. Mr. van der Stucken 
will be here all season and will rehearse 


the chorus, 

“The Miracle,” the Volmoeller pan- 
tomime to which Humperdink wrote the 
music, was to open the year at Music 
Hall, Sept. 28 to Oct. 18. The work was 
to be given every evening and on Satur- 
day matinée. The three acts and eight 
scenes were staged by Max Reinhardt, 
and the production is one of the most 
stupendous ever given in Cincinnati, in- 
cluding 600 actors and musicians. Music 
Hall was transformed into a cathedral 
and the great organ utilized. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, under Fritz 
Reiner, will give twenty concerts this 
winter, in pairs, one on Friday after- 
noon and the other on Saturday evening, 
under the management of Charles Pear- 
son. At these concerts many novelties 
will be given, as well as classics. The 
conductor says that the orchestra is in 
fine condition. 

Besides, there will be given under Mr. 
Reiner, or the new assistant conductor, 
Ralph Lyford, twelve “popular” con- 
certs at Musiz Hall on Sunday after- 
noons and four young people’s concerts 
at which Mr. Lyford will conduct and 
T. J. Kelly will make explanatory talks. 
The personnel of the orchestra has had 
few changes. The sale of tickets has 
been most satisfactory and the whole 
will be probably subscribed before the 
concerts begin. There will be guest con- 
ductors in three programs of the sym- 
phony, but Mr. Reiner will conduct all 
the other concerts. The orchestra will 
tour extensively and will visit New York. 

Palmer Christian and Charles M. 
Courboin, organists, have been engaged 
to appear at the “popular” concerts on 
Dec. 27 and April 4. These concerts 
will be given on the following dates: 
Nov. 1, 8, 15 and 29; Dec. 20 and 27; 
Jan. 3 and 24; Feb. 7, 14 and 28, and 
Easter program, April 4. 

The regular series will be as follows: 











ARTISTS CARRY ON TOURS 





Lhevinne, Galli-Curci and Schipa Are 
Occupied in Various Parts of 
the Country 


Announcement is made by Evans & 
Salter of three forthcoming New York 
concerts. The first of these, a piano re- 
cital by Josef Lhévinne, will be given at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Oct. 23, 
Mr. Lhévinne’s season was announced to 
be opened at Minneapolis the middle of 
October, and his Western tour will be 
resumed after the New York concert. 
This will take him as far as the Pacific 
Coast where he will play until Christ- 
mas, again going on tour in January, 
as far south as Havana, and Panama, 
after which he will again tour the 
States until the close of the season. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, has 
been absent from concert in America, 
while making tours in the British Isles, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Her re- 
appearance in New York in concert will 
be at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the evening of Oct. 25. Mme. Galli- 
Curci opened her concert tour in New 
England, and after singing in the 
Middle Atlantic States, will tour as far 
west as Chicago, and then Canada until 
January, when she returns to fulfill her 
annual five weeks’ engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, afterwards 
touring in concert for the balance of the 
Season. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, will be heard in 
concert at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 1. His season opened with the 
San Francisco Opera. Company followed 
by the opening concert, at El Paso, of an 
extended tour throughout the South and 
East, lasting until Dec. 3, when he be- 
gins an eight weeks’ engagement with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Late 
in January, Mr. Schipa will resume his 
concert tour. 


Ready for Banner Melodic Year 
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Photo by Muray Studios 


CINCINNATI CONDUCTORIAL TRIO 


Left to Right, Frank van der Stucken, Leader of the Cincinnati Festival Chorus, Which Will Give Performances of Oratorios This 
Season; Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, Who Begins His Season with That Organization After Notable 
Successes as Guest Conductor During the Last Summer; and Ralph Lyford, Newly Appointed Assistant Conductor of the Latter 
Orchestra, and Member of the Cincinnati Conservatory Faculty, Who Has Been Prominently Identified with Opera at the Zoo 


Gardens 


soprano, Nov. 17; the’ citals and Mr. Pack an evening of son- 
under Mr. van atas for violin and piano, 

Christmas The new three-manual organ which 
26, and’ has been installed at the College of 
Music will prove an attraction for stu- 
dents, of which Dr. Durst and Mrs. Lil- 


Oct. 23 and 24, no soloists; Oct. 30 and lita Galli-Curci, 
31, Maria Carreras, pianist; Nov. 6 and May Festival Chorus, 
7, no soloist; Nov. 13 and 14, Carl der Stucken, in “Messiah,” 
Flesch, violinist; Nov. 20 and 21, Sophie night; Ignace Paderewski, Jan. 
Braslau, contralto; Nov. 27 and 28, Al- Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, at 
fredo Casella, pianist; Dec. 4 and 5, some time in the spring. 

Rudolph Polk, violinist; Dec. 18 and 19, The Chicago Civic Opera Company lian A. Rixford are the instructors, and 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist; Jan. 22 and 23, will give a series of performances under’ each one will give a recital during the 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist; Jan. 29 and Mr. Thuman’s management in Music year. 


30, Feb, 5 and 6, 12 and 13, guest con- 
ductors; Feb. 19 and 20, to be an- 
nounced; Feb. 26 and 27, Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist; March 5 and 6, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano; March 19 and 20, 
Walter Gieseking, pianist; March 25 
(Thursday evening) and 26, special pro- 
gram; April 9 and 10, Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist; April 16 and 17, Olga Forrai, 
soprano; April 23 and 24, no soloist. 


Recital Events Booked 


In addition to the performances of 
“The Miracle,” the following will be 
heard in the Emery Auditorium, under 
the management of J. C. Thuman: Ossip 
Gabrielowitsch and Harold Bauer, pian- 
ists, Nov. 5; Will Rogers and the de 
Reszke Singers, Dec. 6; Toti Dal Monte, 
soprano, at some time in January; Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, in February; 
Tito Schipa, tenor, March 3, and Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra, in April. 
The following will appear in Music 
Hall under the same management: Ame- 


Hall on Feb. 23, 24 and 25. 

The Orpheus Club of 100 men singers 
under the leadership of Prower Symons 
and under the management of a new 
president, H. A. De Camp, will give 
three concerts as usual this winter. The 
first one will be given on Dec. 4 with 
Florence Macbeth, soprano, as soloist, 
The second will be on Feb. 17, with 
Herbert Gould, bass, and the last one 
will be on April 29, when Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto, will sing. These sing- 
ers will appear with the club, which, 
under the able leadership of Mr. Sy- 
mons, has gained much in skill. Dan 
Summey, the former president, is chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

Plans are under way to make this, the 
forty-eighth year of the College of 
Music, the most important in history. 
To this end several new members have 
been added to the faculty, including Er- 
nest Pack, violinist, and member of the 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. 
Erich Sorantin will give two violin re- 


The College of Music Symphony, un- 
der the direction of Adolph Hahn, direc- 
tor of the College, will give a series of 
four concerts. The Chorus and Choir, 
under Sarah Y. Cline, will give four 
concerts this winter. 

George H, Moore, a graduate of the 
piano department of the College of 
Music under Romeo Gorno, has been 
engaged at Martha Washington Con- 
servatory. 


Will Present Opera 


The Cincinnati Woman’s Club music 
department will inaugurate its season 
with a performance of Mozart’s opera, 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” on Thanks- 
giving at the Emery. This Opera will 
be presented under the management of 
William Wade Hinshaw and conducted 
by Ernest Knoch, The Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco has been en- 
gaged to appear on Dec. 9, and their 
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MARY TOWSLEY PFAU 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Concert Singer 
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Concerts and Oratorio 
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Faculties 





~ MR. PHILIP WERTHNER 
Pianist and Instructor 
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the Philharmonic will appear in a brace 
of three »vrograms for the Philadelphia 
Forum. 

At the other five concerts, the Or- 
chestra of _the Philharmonic, consisting 
in the main of Philadelphia Orchestra 
members, will play under the batons of 
Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Reiner, Hans 
Kindler, Alexander Smallens, and Artur 
Rodzinski, a Russian making his first 
American tour. The soloists will be 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Elizabeth 
Santagano, soprano; Vera _ Jachles, 
pianist, and Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son. 

The Curtis Institute will have two 
orchestras this year, drawn from stu- 
dents and from local musicians both 
amateur and professional. Mr. Stokow- 
ski and Dr. Rich will be in charge of 
rehearsals, and a spring concert under 
the former is forecast. 

The Symphony Club, a philanthropy 
maintained by Edwin Fleisher, with a 
marvelous collection of scores and a fe 
clubhouse, will have both junior and 
senior string orchestras and a general 
orchestra, again conducted by William 
F. Happich, violinist. 

Other orchestral fare will be provided 
by the Frankford Symphony, and Wo- 
men’s Symphony, both conducted by J. 
W. F. Leman; the Y. M. H. A. and Y. 
W. H. A. orchestra, of which Karl 
Schneider and Isadore Freed are con- 
ductors; the Beethoven Orchestra, 
Theodore Feinman; the Philadelphia 
Music Club Orchestra, Clarence Baw- 
den; the Matinée Musical Club Orches- 
tra, Thaddeus Rich; and Main Line and 
University of Pennsylvania Orchestra. 
Adolf Vogel, who has resigned as ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, conduct- 
ing both these latter bodies. 


Many Nights of Opera 


The season opened with the _ sec- 
ond American tour of La Scala Grand 
Opera Company, Francesco Pelosi, di- 
rector, and W. Hammer, manager. 
This self-supporting erganization was 
created and is maintained by Philadel- 
phians. It made its week’s appearances 
under the sponsorship of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Association, formed 
five years ago to promote the cause of 
more opera locally. The honorary presi- 
dent is Judge . Willis Martin; the 
active president, Andrew Wheeler, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association and the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Hammer. “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
‘Trovatore” and others were given with 
such financial success that a plan is afoot 
to give ten more performances later in 
the season when the Academy of Music 
is again avaliable. 

ext will come the annual visit of the 
San Carlo forces, under Fortune Gallo, 
who will open at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Oct. 19. In addition to the 
standard répertoire, there will be re- 
vivals of “La Forza del Destino” and 
“The Tales of Hoffmann.” Singers will 
include Josephine Lucchese, Bianca 
Saroya (a Philadelphia girl), Manuel 
Salazar, Henri Scott, of the former 
Philadelphia-Chicago and Metropolitan 


companies; Anna Roselle, Mario Valle, 
Gladys Axman, Anna Fitziu and Tamaki 
Miura. Carlo Peroni will be the chief 
conductor, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet will be a feature. ‘ 

The most imposing season of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, of 
which Mrs. Henry M. Tracy remains 
the head, impends with many interest- 
ing features. There will be ten Thurs- 
day evening performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, beginning Nov. 5. 


The répertoire will include routine 
works, and such things as “Gianni 
Schicci” and “La Navarraise,” the 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Sanison and 
Delilah,” “Tannhauser,” “Faust,” “Car- 
men” and “Tosca.” “Schicchi,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Faust” will be sung in 
English as a new departure. 
Notable guest artists have been book- 
Among them are Helen Stanley, 
Anna Fitziu, Marguerita Sylva, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontani, Bianca Saroya, Elsa 
Alsen, Mischa-Leon, Luigi Pasquinati, 
Henri Scott, Horatio Connell, Paul Alt- 
house, Demetri Onofrei, Elvira de Hidal- 
go, Thomas Muir, Ernest Davis, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Ivan Ivantzoff and Rhea 
Toniolo. 


Aids Young Artists 


Following the policy of giving oppor- 
tunity to Philadelphians to attain ex- 
perience in opera, the Civic Opera will 
present Mae Ebrey Hotz, Marie Stone 
Langston, Veronica Sweigart, Elizabeth 
Bonner, Helen Botright, Sara Mvrphy, 
Heffenstein Mason, Valentine Figniak, 
Jennie Kneedler Johnston, Bernard 
Poland, Rheinhold Schmidt, Ruth Mon- 
tague, Nelson Eddy, Albert Mahler, 
Charles Cline, Theodore Bayer and Elsa 
Meiskey. 

The chorus is made up of home art- 
ists, as is the ballet, under the direction 
of Caroline Littlefield. The orchestra 
will be made up of members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, under Alexander 
Smallens. The Civic Opera Company is 
given an appropriation from the Mayor’s 
budget, and is supported by a long list 
of music lovers and society folk. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will make its weekly visits to the Acad- 
emy of Music on nineteen Tuesday eve- 
nings, beginning early next month. No 
formal announcement of the repertory 
has been made, but if past seasons serve 
as precedent, Mr. Gatti-Cassazza will 
give a Wagnerian work or two, several 
of the New York novelties and revivals 
and conclude the season with the rou- 
tine, well-liked works. 


Choral Societies Active 


It is still early in the season for for- 
mulation of the programs of the numer- 
ous choral organizations, but all of them 
will be extremely active. 

The Choral Society, which for more 
than a quarter century has been under 
the musical guidance of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, will give its traditional Yule- 
tide production of “The Messiah” and 
will at other concerts follow its special- 
ized line of oratorio and elaborate choral 
music. The Mendelssohn Club, directed 
by N. Lindsay Norden, who has worked 
wonders with it as an exponent of a 
cappella and liturgical singing, will give 
two elaborate concerts with emphasis 
on new works in its specialty as well as 
part singing. The Palestrina Choir, 


built up into a fine organization by 
Nicola Montani, will again be heard in 
its own concerts and as a guest organi- 
zation in the medieval and ecclesiastical 
music in which it excels, as well as in 
modern part sc gs. 

The Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus, 
directed by Dr. Herbert Tily, will give 
its usual fortnight of Christmas carols 
in the store and will feature a new can- 
tata by Edwin Shippen Barnes, entitled 
“Christmas.” Another feature of the 
Yule season will be a program made up 
of the compositions of Harry Alexander 
and J. S. B. Matthews, two Philadelphia 
composers active as conductors and 
otherwise in the music life of the city. 

Dr. Tily will arrange a special spring 
program, for in addition to being presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Music League, 
he is also music chairman for the Sesqui- 
Centennial and wishes to make an im- 
portant contribution with his own or- 
ganization. 


Club Gives Service 


The Matinée Music Club will have a 
busy season under the presidency of 
Mrs. Samuel Cooper. The club will give 
its usual series of fortnightly functions 
in the Bellevue Stratford ballroom, en- 
listing the cooperation of guest soloists 
and club talent. The chorus, under the 
direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, is al- 
ready rehearsing. It will be a partici- 
pant in Walter Damrosch’s Wagnerian 
festival concert and will give its always 
interesting big spring choral concert. 
The orchestra under the direction of 
Thaddeus Rich will appear at many of 
the club afternoons. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, of which 
Mrs. Edwin Watrous is presiding officer, 
has taken into affiliation the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society, formed twenty 
years ago by Siegfried Behrens and 
John Curtis, give opera in English at 
popular prices by local singers. Recent 
years have found it somewhat side- 
tracked, after Mr. Behrens’s death and 
Mr. Curtis’s retirement, but it now seems 
destined to a new lease of active life. 
The Music Club has had a flourishing 
opera group for some time and its mem- 
bers as well as those of the chorus will 
participate in the “opera in English by 
Philadelphians,” which has been adopted 
as a slogan. Mr. Stokowski has consented 
to act as honorary president. Clarence 
K. Bawden has-been engaged as mu- 
sical directer—he was the assistant 
musical director of the original Operatic 
Society—Alexander Puglia will be the 
stage director, and W. Mikolaichik, a 
graduate of the Russian Imperial Ballet 
School and the Diaghileff ballet, will be 
the ballet master; he will appear at 
every performance, as will his wife, the 
well known ballerina, Zena Larina. Per- 
formances will be given on Dec. 16, Feb. 
26, and April 21. The Philadelphia 
Music Club will also have the regular 
programs by members and _ outside 
artists that have heretofore character- 
ized its meetings. 

The Choral Art Society, under the 
direction of Harry Alexander Matthews 
and composed of a selected group of 
local professional singers, will fill many 
important engagements during its fifth 
season as well as give several concerts 
of its own. The Beethoven Orchestra 
and Chorus, of which Theodore Feinman 
is director, will give three concerts, the 
first on Nov. 22. The soloists will be 


Olga Samaroff, Feodor Chaliapin and 
Mischa Elman. 


Chamber Music Concerts 


The Chamber Music’ Association has 
increased its Sunday afternoon concerts 
to ten, beginning Nov. 8, in the Bellevue 
ballroom, when the New York String 
Quartet will play as a novelty Sandor 
Harmati’s prize. winning composition. 
Other features include the Philadelphia 
Orchestra consisting of the “firsts” of 
the various instruments, in unusual 
combinations for string and wind; the 
Flonzaleys; the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society; the Rich Quartet; the 
Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio, and Wanda 
Landowska and Thaddeus Rich, in music 
for the harpsichord and viola d’amore. 

A new quartet, which on account of 
the pedagogic duties of the personnel 
will not travel much, has been formed 
among the faculty members of the Cur- 
tis Institute. Its members are Carl 
Flesch and Emanuel Zetlin, violins; Felix 
Salmond, ’cello, and Louis Bailly, viola. 

The Monday Morning Musicales, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Judson and 
Mrs. H. E. Yarnall, will be given in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. A 
brilliant roster of artists is listed, in- 
clusive of Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Elis- 
abeth Rethberg, soprano; Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; 
Josef Szigeti, violinist; Ernest Schelling, 


pianist; Sophie  Braslau, _ contralto; 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Marie Tiffany, 
soprano. 


The recital season has opened early. 
On Monday evening, Oct. 12, Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Company and a Philadelphian, joined 
with Josephine Lucchese, coloratura, in 
a program for the Philadelphia Forum, 
which will also bring Elisabeth Reth- 
berg of the Metropolitan. for a recital 
next month, and other artists later. 

John McCormack made his only local 
appearance of the season on Oct. 15 in 
the Metropolitan. A week later, in the 
Academy of Music, Amelita Galli-Curci 
will be heard in a typical program. Carl 
Flesch, who is now virtually a Philadel- 
phian, thanks to his connection with the 
Curtis Institute, will be heard in a clas- 
sic program in the Academy foyer. 
Francis McCollin will give a series of 
talks with musical illustrations weekly 
throughout the season. Recitals by Mae 
Ebrey Hotz, Lewis Howell, baritone; 
Hans Kindler, Susannah Dercum, con- 
tralto; Thaddeus Rich, Bertrand Austin, 
‘cellist; Florence Haenle, violinist; Dor- 
othy Johnstone Baseler, harpist; Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, and other favorites are 
to be expected, as well as a multitude of 
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Theo Karle Sings in the Dakotas 


Theo Karle, tenor, was engaged by 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D., for a recital on Oct. 16 at 
the Teachers’ Convention held there on 
that date. Mr. Karle was scheduled to 
appear on Oct. 20 at the University of 
South Dakota, Vermilion, where he was 
to give the first concert in the new audi- 
torium, seating 2300. The Concert 
Guild, managing Mr. Karle, which is 
headed by William C. Gassner, announces 
the removal of its offices to the new 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
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other recitals after the first of the year. 

Philadelphia Music Week, under the 
patronage of the Philadelphia Music 
League, of which Mrs. Clara Abbctt is 
the director, this year includes a violin 
contest at the Art Alliance; a contest of 
quartets, male, female and mixed, at 
Keith’s Theater; a Sunday school hymn 
contest; a negro program, in Wither- 
spoon Hall next Friday night; lecture 
recitals at the public and private schools; 
radio broadcasting; lectures by Dr. 
Percy Scholes, the noted English mu- 
sician; and a campaign to accumulate 
$100,000 to place radio sets in hospitals 
and philanthropic institutio::s 

Concert Management Benno Rosen- 
heimer will present the “Intimate Reci- 
tal Series” for the season 1925-26, with 
the following artists: Louis Graveure, 
baritone; Pablo Casals, ’cellist; Jacques 


Thibaud, violinist; Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pianist; the Russian String Quartet; 
Reba Patton, soprano, and Martin Lisan, 


pianist. The concerts will be given on 
six Friday evenings in Witherspoon 
Hall. 


Concert Management Benno Rosen- 
heimer will also manage the third season 
of the Friends of Chamber Music So- 
ciety on five Sunday evenings during the 
season 1925-26. This society was 
founded by members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to play modern and classic 
compositions for small combinations. 
Among the programs will be a number of 
first performances in America. The per- 
sonnel is as follows: Harry Aleinikoff, 
violin; Aaron Gorodetzxy, violin; Henri 
Elkan, viola; Milton Prinz, ’cello; -Louis 
Boehse, contra-bass; Joseph La Monica, 
flute; Ernest Serpentini, oboe; Jules 
Serpentini, clarinet; F. Del Negro, bas- 
soon, and Isadore Berv, French horn. 
The guest artists will include Elizabeth 
Santagano, soprano; Joel Belov, violin- 
ist; H. Hendrick Ezerman, pianist, and 
Boris Koutzen, violinist. 


Artists under this concert manage- 
ment for the season 1925-26 are: Eliza- 
beth Santagano, dramatic soprano, for- 
merly of the Music and Drama Opera 
House, Petrograd; Henri Czaplinski, 
Polish violinist; Leo Sach, ’cellist; Car- 
mine Nelli, Italian violinist; Pennsyl- 
vania Male Quartet; Helen Berlin, 
American violinist; the Russian String 
Quartet; Oscar Shumsky, eight-year-old 
violinist; Clarence Bawden, composer 
and pianist; Janina Stanska, soprano; 
Riva Hoffman, interpretative dancer, 
and the Society of the Friends of Cham- 


ber Music. 
W. R. Murpnry. 


Esther Dale Will Make Extensive Tour 


Esther Dale, soprano, numbers among 
her engagements a recital at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club in Pittsburgh early 
m November to be followed soon after 
by engagements in New England; no- 
tably at New Haven and Hartford. The 
middle of the same month will find her 


at Port Huron, Grand Rapids, Kal- 
amazoo, and nearby cities of Michigan. 
She returns to New England on Dec. 20, 
when she will sing in Boston, starting 
for San Francisco shortly after where 
an engagement on Jan. 11 marks the 
beginning of a short tour along the 
Coast. Miss Dale will sail for Europe 
in February. 


Murphy to Give Midwinter 


Concerts 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, formcrly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been booked through the Horner-Witte 
Concert Bureau of Kansas City for a 
mid-winter tour of eighteen concerts, 
beginning on Jan. 8 and ending on Feb. 
5. The territory covered during this 
period includes Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Nebraska. 


Lambert 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK STUDIO NOW OPEN 


74 Riverside Drive 
Telephone Endicott 0139 


In New York Until June 12, 1926 


Series of eleven lectures to be given at the Studio evenings of Oct. 27; 
Nov. 10, 17; Dec. 1, 15; Jan. 12, 26; Feb. 9, 23; March 9, 23. 


For Appointment Address: 
Ronald Wise, Secretary, 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
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beauties in my own voice. 


February 23, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me H 
express my appreciation of your thorough understanding of the 
TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your eluci- 
dations, through which I have been able to discover and use new 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that I commend to you those artists and students who seek the 
truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” 


Gratefully yours, ; 
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“The Way to Sing’—by Frantz Proschowsky 
Published By C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“DICTION—ENUNCIA TION—WORD COLOR—DELIVERY OF MESSAGE” 
; Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner, Oct. 12, 1925 


“CHARMED AN AUDIENCE WHICH FILLED THE PLAYHOUSE — 


VOICE CLEAR —VIBRANT” 


Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 12, 1925 


KATHERINE 


PALMER 


American Soprano 


SCORES EMPHATIC SUCCESS IN CHICAGO RECITAL 
AT THE PLAYHOUSE, OCTOBER 11th, 1925 


What the Critics Said: 


Disclosed engaging qualities of 
voice and style . . Sang with 
grace and lightness . . . Miss 
Palmer has a pleasing stage pres- 
ence and her voice is clear and high. 
She brought out the text of Wolf’s 
“Nimmersatte Liebe” with good 
tone shading. . . . The program 
showed discriminative taste on the 
part of Miss Palmer.—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 
Oct. 12, 1925. 


Katherine Palmer charmed an au- 
dience which filled the Playhouse 

. Her voice is clear, vibrant 
and _ pleasing. — Chicago Daily 
Journal, Oct. 12, 1925. 





Katherine Palmer is an exponent 
of the art of Liedersinging as it is 
practiced in Germany. . . . Dic- 
tion, enunciation, word color, the 
delivery of the message—all these 
virtues of the song recital were 
practiced.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, Oct. 
12, 1925. 


She made a hit in a group by 
Wolf, Brahms and Strauss.—Ed- 
ward Moore, Chicago Daily Trib- 
une, Oct. 12, 1925. 


Good soprano voice which she 
uses well Good sstraight- 
forward singing.—Karleton Hack- 
ett, Chicago Evening Post, Oct. 
12, 1925. 
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PROGRAM 


(Meta Schumann at the Piano) 
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Ave Maria (aus der Cantate “Das Feuerkreuz”) ................ Max Bruch 
(With Violin and "Cello Obbligato) 
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(*First Time in New York) 


(Miss Palmer will present the above program in her New York Appearance) 


First New York Recital— Aeolian Hall—November 19th, 1925 


Under Concert Direction of Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Mason and Hamlin Piano 
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Birmingham 


IUUADUOEIUGAALA EACH 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 17.—An 

outstanding event of the year will 
be Birmingham’s first season of opera, 
riven by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, which will appear on March 1, 2 
and 3. For this engagement the Bir- 
mingham Civie Opera Association has 
been formed, with Eugene Munger as 
hairman. A governing committee con- 
sists of 100 prominent business men who 
have signed the necessary guarantee. It 
is planned to make the engagement an 
annual event. 

The operas to be presented here are 
‘‘Aida,” “Traviata” and “Tosca.” Among 
the artists to appear will be Mary 
Garden, Rosa Raisa, Claudia Muzio, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles Hackett, 
Giacomo Rimini, José Mojica, Desiré 
Défrére, Virgilio Lazzari, Alexander 
Kipnis, Charles Marshall and Tita Ruffo, 
with Giorgio Polacco conducting. Mrs. 
Orline A. Shipman and A. Brown 
Parkes will be in charge of “putting 
the opera over.” The performances will 
be given in Birmingham’s new Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The All-Star Course, also under the 
management of Mrs. Shipman and Mr 
Parkes, will include in its program art- 
ists of the first order. The opening at- 
traction will appear on Nov. 3, when 
Will Rogers and the De Reszké Singers 
will give a joint program. Amelita 
Galli-Curci will sing on Dec. 17 and John 
McCormack is to come on Jan. 22. There 
is a possibility that Fritz Kreisler will 
be still another attraction of the course. 
These concerts will be given in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


Noted Artists Are Booked 


The Artists’ Concerts of the Birming- 
ham Music Study Club, as announced by 
Mrs. E. T. Rice, chairman of the course, 
will include the Symphonic Russian 
Choir, Oct. 19; Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, Dec. 7; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 11; Tito Schipa, tenor, Feb. 18, 
and Mischa Levitzki, pianist, March 15. 
These concerts will be given in Phillips 
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“Vest Via,” Residence of George B. Ward, on 
of the Events of the Allied 


High School Auditorium, with the ex- 
ception of the program of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, which will be heard 
in the Municipal Auditorium. The con- 
certs are for members only. 

The Allied Arts Club, which is like 
a young giant trying out his strength, 
has a big program sketched, not only 
in music but in all the arts. Its largest 
undertaking will be the Eisteddfod on 
Alabama Day, Dec. 14. Contests for 
prizes are being arranged in all depart- 
ments of music, art, drama and literary 
composition. On Nov. 16, in conjunction 
with the Birmingham Music Teachers’ 
Association, the Allied Arts Club will 
present Rudolph Polk, violinist. The 
Club will also arrange a series of organ 
recitals in city churches. Among special 
events planned for presentation at 





TROY FORMS COMMUNITY CHORUS TO GIVE CONCERTS 





Fine Artists’ Series Announced by 
Chromatic Club—Other Local 
Groups Active 





Troy, N. Y., Oct. 17.—One of the out- 
standing features of the musical season 
in Troy is the organization of a perma- 
nent community chorus, which has been 
accomplished through the Recreation 
Commission appointed by Mayor Clin- 
ton, of which Sarah A. Holbrook is 
supervisor. The chorus is to meet week- 
ly with one of the city’s prominent musi- 
cians as conductor. Francis Allen 
Wheeler, noted song leader, spent sev- 
eral weeks in the city organizing com- 
munity singing in the various sections. 
The result has been the organization 
of a big chorus which will hold sings at 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 


In the concert field the Chromatic 


Concerts, Inc., announce the following 


course for 1925-26; Dec. 10, Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, with Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist; Jan. 14, the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, Basil Kibalchich, 
conductor; Feb. 10, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. No 
artist has been engaged as yet for the 
spring concert. This will mark the 
Chromatic Club’s twenty-ninth season. 

The Troy Vocal Society, of which W. 
L. Glover is conductor, will give four 
concerts this season. 

The Music Section of the Troy 
Woman’s Club will present a musicale 
later in the season. In addition, the 
Guild of Organists and several local 
vocalists are planring recitals. 

George Yates Myers, pianist and or-_ 
ganist of New York and Saratoga 
Springs, has been added to the faculty 
of the Troy Conservatory. That school 
as well as the Emma Willard Conserv- 
atory is planning a big recital season. 

S. EHRLICH. 





Pianist 


Recitals 
of 
Modern Musie 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 
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All Scriabin Programs 








Representative: 
Hotel Judson, Washington Sq. 
New York City 


Steinway Piano 





Mrs. K. B. Hansson 


Welte-Mignon Records 
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the Crest of Shades Mountain, Where Some 
Arts Club Will Be Held 


“Vesta Via,” the residence of George B. 
Ward on Shades Mountain, is a musical 
pageant. 

Plans are considered for a presenta- 
tion of “The Wayfarer” in the Municipal 
Auditorium, under the direction of Mont- 
gomery Lynch of Seattle. 

The Municipal Orchestra is again 
under Fred Wiegand. A series of free 
Sunday afternoon concerts will be given 
in the Auditorium. 

Ensley Women’s Chorus, Lawrence 
Meteyarde, leader, will be heard in rep- 
resentative programs. 

The Young Musicians’ Study Club of 
Ensley plans to give an operetta under 
Lawrence Meteyarde and will arrange 


a series of organ recitals in Ensley First 

Methodist Church, also lectures by repre- 

sentative American musicians. 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


HIGHLANDERS HOLD 
VOCAL COMPETITION 


Gaelic Society Convenes to 
Perpetuate Ancient 
Traditions 


GLAscow, SCOTLAND, Oct. 10.—High- 
landers from many parts of the world 
assembled in Greenock, for the annual 
Mod, or Music Festival, of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach, or the Gaelic Society. 

The Mod is held for the purpose of 
keeping alive love of the old Gaelic 
language, its songs and music. In an 
opening speech Mrs. Burnley Campbell 
of Ormidale emphasized the romance of 
the old Highland tongue, its spiritual es- 
sence that was a powerful driving force. 

The first day of the Mod was given 
up to junior singing competitions. In 
the solo singing of a song by girls, the 
two set tunes were “Caragan Gaolach” 
and “Tha Mo Run Air a’ Ghille.”” “Una 
Ghil Bhan,” sung in the duet competi- 
tion, celebrates an ancient Hebridean 
legend about a mermaid. The song is 
said to be over 1000 years old. 

The Gaelic songs are sung unaccom- 
panied, their chief charm lying: in their 
rhythm. They were the chanties sung 
by oarsmen and by laborers in the field. 

At a later competition of the “Oran- 
Mor” or “big songs,” Donalda Robert- 
son, daughter of the president of the 
Gaelic Society, sang “Oran-Mor Mhicle- 
oid,” a song about the MacLeods of Mac- 
Leod in Skye, in which a warning is con- 
veyed to the chief. ‘ ; 

Traditional bagpipes were in evidence, 
Pipe-Major, Robert Reid, played several 
“piobaireachd” tunes. The “clarsach” 
or harp, the Gaelic instrument, was also 
heard. 

The Mod this year was largest ever 
held. ‘ 
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Tenor 
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characterizing the 
negro. 





Now on Fall Tour 
of 18 Engagements 
in the South 


GUNSTER 


SPECIAL COSTUME 


As an added attraction on his re- 
cital programs, Mr. Gunster will 
sing (upon request) a final group 


American Negro Spirituals 


ante - bellum 


and 
Southwest 
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Dorsey 


Whittington 


An Interesting Pianist 





‘“‘__demonstrated musicianship of a superior quality, 
both technically and spiritually. The Sonate Appas- 
sionata disclosed marvelous breadth of treatment and 
a scholarly sympathy with the emotional content one is 
only accustomed to among the more mature warriors 


of the keyboard.’—N . Y. Eve. Post. 





~A few dates still available for this season 





Season 1926-27 
Coast to Coast Tour Now Being Booked 





Management GEORGES DeELISLE 
321 Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano W elte-Mignon Records 
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“The Poet of the Violin” 


In the world of the violin, Max Rosen has for some years, been internationally 
recognized as belonging to the select few of the great violin virtuosos. Brilliant 
and flawless technique, individual musical interpretation, resting on a basis of 
sound and thorough musicianship, are the background from which Rosen projects 
his highly individual characteristic of poetic insight—a sympathetic yet extraordi- 
narily fervent musical conception—ethereal, almost to the point of spirituality. 

This rare and exquisite lyric gift has been the subject of extended and enthu- 
siastic critical comment as is evidenced by brief extracts reprinted below. 


San Francisco Examiner— 
San Francisco, Calif. 


‘Rosen is one of the most 
significant young violinists 
of this generation, not only 
for the early conquest of 
technique and the loveliness 
of his tonal utterance, but 
for the natural poesy of his 
temperament and the 
warmth of his interpreta- 
tions.”’ 


The Providence Journal — 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“It was at once apparent 
that Rosen is a player that 
makes a_ powerful appeal 
through his emotional qual- 
ities.”’ 


New York Evening Post— 
New York City 


‘‘Max Rosen has a tech- 
nique which is’ well-nigh 
flawless. His tone is of 
beautiful melting loveliness. 
The audience was frantically 
enthusiastic over the young 
artist.’’ 


Rocky Mountain News— 
Denver, Colo. 

“The wealth of poetry 
and emotionalism paid Rosen 
the highest compliment. 
With what exquisite charm 
and finesse this young artist 
plays these things! Sur- 
passingly! It was one of 
the most gratifying concerts 
of the season. Rosen pos- 
sesses a technic equal to 
the foremost; yet he loves 
to draw pure, luscious tones 
in every bar, even in the 
midst of pyrotechnics.’’ 
Chicago Herald and Exam. 

iner—Chicago, III. 

‘‘Max Rosen justified F. 
Wight Neumann’s faith in 
him as one of the best. He 
brought all of his poetic 
nature with him and dis- 
played greater maturity, a 
more robust tone, a surer 
technique.”’ 


Evening Sun—Baltimore, 
Md. 


“He combines with in- 
comparable technical prow- 
ess a fresh and _ winning 


Exclusive Management: 


personality and a curiously 
insistent emotional instinct 
rare in so young a player, 
which gives his art a cer- 
tain suggestion of sophisti- 
cation that is extremely at- 
tractive.”’ 

Ohio State Journal—Colum- 

bus, Ohio 

‘More surprising are the 
interpretations, which are 
marked by a poetic delicacy, 
occasionally by a vein of 
delicious humor.”’ 
Minneapolis Journai—Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 

‘“‘He has the gigantic tech- 
nic of the Auer prodigy 
coupled with an _ artistic 
temperament productive of 
many poetic conceptions.”’ 
The Burlington Free Press 

and Times — Burlington, 

lowa 

‘But it was a Rosen night. 
He played with all his heart 
and soul, and he truly 
touched his auditors. You 
could have heard the pro- 
verbial pin drop. It was 
beautiful playing.” 


THE CONCERT GUILD 


Steinway Hall 


William C. Gassner, 


BRUNSWICK 
RECORDS 


New York City 








A SINGER 


WHO IS A MUSICIAN 


Builder of 


Unusual, Effective Programs 


NEW YORK STUDIO 


200 West 57th Street 


Telephone Circle 10117 


Personal Representative 
LEONA M. KAHL 
64 Bank Street, New York 


Phone 


Watkins 5347 
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Civic Opera Co., Philadelphia 


TONIOLO 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Municipal Opera, St. Louis 


Guest Artist, Civic Opera Co. of Boston 
At Manhattan Opera House, New York 


Scores a series of successes as “Amneris” in “Aida” 
and “Carmen.” | 
W hat the Critics Said: 





Richard Stokes in The Post Dispatch, Aug. 


in the fourth act.” 


St. Louis Times, Aug. 22, 1925: 


“Rhea Toniolo was impressive as Amneris.”’ 


The Globe Democrat: 
“Beauteous Rhea Toniolo as Princess Am- 
neris was in her histrionic and lyric element.” 


Post Dispatch, Aug. 24, 1925: 

“Mme. Toniolo’s sumptuous mezzo soprano, 
with its heavy-fibered but never mannish low 
register and its golden upper voice again cre- 
ated a profound impression.” 


CARMEN AT THE MANHATTAN 
HOUSE, NEW YORK 

The New York Times, Sept. 13, 1925: 

“In Rhea Toniolo the Spanish gypsy found 

an accomplished interpreter. She was alive in 





OPERA 





Exclusive Management: 


Anthony Bagarozy, Aeolian Hall, New York 














gesture and by-play while her deep voice of 
singular flexibility dominated the close of the 


22; 4925: 
“Mme. Rhea Toniolo, in the réle of Am- tavern scene. One of the best ensembles of 
neris, made her first appearance on the oper- the week. 
atic stage in America and revealed a redoubt- Grena Bennett in The New York American, 
able contralto, puissant, ardent and rich of Sept. 13, 1925: 
tone. She acted the jealousy with fiery tem- NEW CARMEN WINS PRAISE 
perament and won an ovation after her scene “The new impersonator of the irresistible 


cigarette girl was Rhea Toniolo, who possesses 
not only the attributes of youth and beauty 
but is also luscious of voice and rarely inteili- 
gent.” 


The Herald Tribune, Sept. 13, 1925: 

“Rhea Toniolo appeared in the title 
bringing to it a voice well-rounded, darkly rich 
and always in control.” 


The New York Times, Sept. 18, 1925: 
“Rhea Toniolo was again admirable as the 
Spanish gypsy. 


New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 18, 1925: 

“Rhea Toniolo in her ‘Carmen’ was effec- 
tive and aggressively pursued the art of vamp- 
ing, while her voice smooth and of what might 
be called a rather dusky tone, proved well 
suited to the part.” 
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NORBERT ADLER 


TENOR 


For Several Years with Leading Opera Houses 
in Europe Under Eminent Conductors 





Opinions of European and American Critics 


“TOSCA” 


“The hero of the night held up the performance till the aria was 
repeated authentic tone of passionate ardor, recalling men more 
famous as lyric stars . . proved in his own right the possessor of 
romantic presence and fire of youth along with dignity and poise.” 

New York Times, Sept. 10, 1925. 


“LA BOHEME” 


“Won an ovation after Rodolfo’s air and again in his brief introduction of 
‘Mimi.’ ””—New York Times, Sept. 14, 1925. 


“CARMEN” 


“He renewed his enthusiastic success as ‘Don Jose.’ He gave a most 
human performance which won for him admiration incomparable among 
singers on the operatic stage of today, the audience demanding a repetition 
of his aria. In the last act, Adler revealed moments of intense passion, 
creating a profound impression upon the audience.” 

Boston Gazette, Sept. 21, 1925. 


“LOHENGRIN” 


“His singing revealed much sweetness and warmth, together with con- 


siderable volume.’”’—Il Resto del Carlino, Bologna, Italy, Dec. 27, 1924. 


Season 1925-26 Now Booking 


Many Important Engagements Pending 
Address All Communications, NORBERT ADLER, 2290 Beaumont Ave., New York C'ty 
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New Home of Steinway 


Is Fittingly Dedicated | 


UUNUIAUNCALUAUUAALOAUL EAA UODAAA RAAT AA THAT 


[Continued from page 44] 





the future home of the Steinway—and I 
pledge you their ever loyal support.” 


Humorous Radio Terms 


Before introducing the speakers Mr. 
Steinway said that when he was in- 
formed that he was to be toastmaster at 
the dinner at “the Steinway Annex” 
otherwise the Lotus Club, he demurred, 
but was immediately overruled and was 
proclaimed as being not really a toast- 
master but merely a “loud speaker.” He 
said that as he understood all America 
to be really radio fans, there would be, 
perhaps, no objection to the use of a few 
radio terms. He was impelled to sug- 
gest for the prize of “DX” (distance) 
Charles Tait of J. & N. Tait, Australian 
representatives. He believed that the 
“amplifiers” might properly include 
George Clay Cox and Nahan Stetson. 





As to “frequency” Mr. Mengelberg de- 
served honorable mention, while Mr. Ma- 
jewski was an admirable condenser. 
George Stark of Paris qualified as a 
“super-hetrodyne.” Mr.- Steinway be- 
lieved that the grid prize should go to 
Mr. Reidemeister to whom all electrons 
and morons flock. He believed Mr. 
Reidemeister presented more resistance 
to raids on the treasury than could well 
be imagined. 

William J. Henderson of the New 
York Sun was introduced as the dean of 
the music critics. 

“T don’t see how any piano manufac- 
turer can look a music critic in the 
face,” said Mr. Henderson. “I remember 
one day of talking with my dear friend, 
the late H. E. Krehbiel and we counted 
up the number of piano recitals we had 
heard that season. There were 96 of 
them and in not one instance could we 
mention a word about the piano. An 
instrument might be a cigarette box 
filled with tin strings, but we couldn’t 
say so. The magnificent progress made 
by Steinway & Sons is exemplified in the 
beautiful building which has just been 
dedicated as a tribute to William Stein- 





way, who was one of the greatest 
patrons of the art of music who ever 
lived. The spirit of William Steinway 
lives today and animates your wonder- 
ful organization.” 


A Pianist’s Tribute 


John Powell, pianist, speaking on be-~ 
half of the artists, said: “You know the 
artists are idealists and as a rule im- 
practical people. From the standpoint 
of the artist his life is hard, painful and 
bitter, and for that reason the artist 
feels probably more keenly than do 
others any kindness which is extended to 
him. The unselfish and generous aid of 
the Steinway house is a thing which ap- 
peals with peculiar force to the artist. 
It naturally begets the kindness and love 
which all artists feel toward Steinway 
& Sons. The spirit of commercialism 
which chokes out everything else and 
which seems in many cases to dominate 
everything else in business today 1s 
strikingly absent in the Steinway busi- 
ness. Steinway stands for everything 
that makes for the finest ideals of the 
present day. For this Steinway & Sons 
have the gratitude of all artists.” 


Arthur Judson, manager of the New 
York Philharmonic, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati Symphony orchestras, as well 
as many musical artists, represented this 
side of the musical profession in the 
after-dinner speaking. He said: “When 
I have had occasion at times to go before 
the board of directors of various insti- 
tutions I have often thought that there 
was more temperament in the business 
man than in the artist. It is a fact, 
however, that there is I believe today 
more idealism in business than there 
ever was before. The house of Steinway 
is a case in point. We couldn’t have 
the great pianists touring the country if 
it were not for such houses as Steinway. 
Steinway & Sons deserve the lasting 
thanks of every one connected with 
music for the great help and encourage 
ment they have been to thousands.” 

William Geppert, vice-president of the 
Musical Courier Co., said: “The Stein- 
way piano is what it is—a marvelous in- 
strumént. The selling of the Steinway 
is just as great an art as the building 
of it. Steinway & Sons have built up 


[Continued on page 92] 

















‘Every note throbs with individual vitality, the 
rhythms are at all times impeccable, there is a 
virility and brilliance, there is heart and soul 
to make it more genuinely moving and above 
all there is always poetry in interpretation.” 
Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7, 1925 





‘Last night’s event was as near the ideal piano 
recital as one is likely to get. It was interest- 
ing music imaginatively and tastefully played. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most unique and 
interesting figures in the pianistic world.” 
Times, St. Louis, Mo., June 3, 1925 





“When he plays Liszt as he did last night, he 
is the one and only successor to Busoni. When 
he plays a sustained melody such as his tran- 
scription of Brahms’ Cradle Song he is an- 
other Paderewsk1.” 


Herald and Examiner, Chicago Ill., June 1, 1925 





“A pianist to whom one may listen with 
pleasure quite indefinitely. He has the skill 
to make a program that shall be well balanced, 
consistently interesting and at the same time 


unconventional.” 
Post, Boston, Mass., January 11, 1925 


Only Available 





Dates During 1925-26 


Week March 14th or from April 1st—15th 


Columbia Records 


Met.: Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 


Steinway Piano 


White Plains, New York 


Duo-Art Rolls 


Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
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ernice Rogers Weber 


Concert Pianist—Master Teacher 


Author of “Spain, Mexico—The Lands of Music and Song” (appearing 


in recent issue of Musical America) Specializing in Spanish Music 





AN ALL AMERICAN SOUTHERN GIRL 


She gives the most phenomenal, superb, unusual, unique pro- 
grammes, in the most artistic, magnificent, flawless manner. She 
is the most remarkable pianist ever heard here.—London Daily, 
May 31, 1925. 


Bernice Weber, American girl pianist, gave a most unheard of 
concert with the most marvelous exhibition of piano playing ever 
heard here. Absolutely electrified audience of seven thousand 
with her magnificent playing and dynamic personality. The air 
was fairly charged with the personality of her music. Her pro- 
grammes of huge Spanish numbers, as well as Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” most unique, superb, zenith of perfec- 
tion. She has no equal before the public. Surely she is a pianist 
by the Grace of God. For pianists are born, not made.—Gazette, 
Montreal, Canada, June 11, 1925. 


The most amazing Artist who has come from the west. She is 
all art, fire, genius, temperament, color, tone, touch, beauty, joy, 
pain, magic, personality, “flamencos” to her finger tips. She 
is a credit to her nation. Plays our lovely music like a born 
native. Vivi la American.—El Imparciel, Madrid, Spain. 








THE KING’S AND QUEEN’S CHOICE 


“Why rie engage an Artist who has been chosen and honored by Kings and Princes?” 

Pianist of Her Majesty Queen Elefia of Spain and King Alfonso. 

Decorated and honored by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, Her Royal Highness 
Queen of Roumania, King Boris of Bulgaria, H. R. H. Princess Mary of England, and His 

Roya Hishness Prince of Wales and others. 
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tone beyond description. 


Only Artist to give recital at English Exposition at Wembley. 


To Tour’ jhe World in Her Concerts of Magnificent Castillian and Spanish Music, 1927 
Booked Mexigan World Fair and Exposition, Oct. 30 to Nov. 30, 1925, Mexico City 
! Followed by Havana, Cuba, Appearances 


“Most unusual phenomenal programmes, exquisite technic, flawless execution, magnificent interpretations. Her touch and 
She is a revelation, unforgetable, charming personality, imagination, power, sparkle, brilliance, elec- 
trifies audiences, marvelous abilities, talk of England and Canada. 


MASTER CLASSES ARRANGED 


New York, Bridgeport, Conn.; Beaumont, Texas; Los Angeles, Cal.; Little Rock, Arkansas 


Eastern Management to Be Announced Later—Booking Through Western Representative to Dec. 31, 1925. 





New York Debut Early 1926 











Terms—Dates Available—Etc., Address 


Personal Representative: ROBERT FUNSTON WEBER 


Box 24, Smackover, Arkansas, to Dec. 31, 1925 
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Great Variety of Fare Promised in Indianapolis 
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Left to Right: 


Events; Elmer H. Steffen, Conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir (Photo by Dexheimer Studio) 


Suitable for Recitals 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 17.—En- 
terprises for the coming season pro- 
vide several courses by world famed 
artists and local musicians. A big in- 


crease in choral music is evidenced by 
the fact that eight choral organizations 
will give concerts. 

Indianapolis is to have, according to 
reports from the Ona B. Talbot office, 
a splendid year. The fourth annual 
season of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Society opens on Oct. 19 with the New 
York Symphony, under Walter Dam- 
rosch, in an all-Wagner program. The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Verbrug- 
gen, conductor, is booked for Feb. 9, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony, under Fritz 
Reiner, with Elly Ney as piano soloist, 
on March 22, 

Sunday afternoon concerts, patronized 
by concert-goers from all over the State, 
are announced as follows: John Mce- 
Cormack, Dec. 13; Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, Jan. 24; Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals, Jan. 31; Elisabeth ‘ Rethberg, 
March 7, and Amelita Galli-Curci, April 
25. All these attractions will be housed 
in the Murat Theater. 

In the ballroom of the Columbia Club, 
which accommodates about 1000, there 
will be inaugurated a series of three 
concerts on Thursday afternoons, open- 
ing with a joint recital by Clara 
Clemens, mezzo-soprano, and Guy Maier, 
pianist, on Nov. 12. The Cherniavsky 
Trio will come on Jan. 14 and Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist and pianist, 
on March 4. These concerts are to be 
known as the “concerts intimes.” 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Elmer Andrew 
Steffen, conductor, will give its cus- 
tomary two concerts, one with Lambert 
Murphy as soloist. Alice Gentle will 
sing at the spring concert. These con- 
— will be given in the Caleb Mills 

all. 


ot tance 


SCENES AND FIGURES IN INDIANAPOLIS’ MUSIC LIFE 


New Columbia Club, in the Ballroom of Which a Series of Concerts Intime Will Be Presented; 
and the Recently Dedicated Elks 


The Public School Teachers’ Chorus, 
Ernest Hesser, director, offers a series 
as follows: Louis Graveure, baritone, on 
Feb. 23; the William Hinshaw Opera 
Company, on Dec. 2, and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, in a 
matinée concert for school children and 
a night performance for season ticket 
holders. The Cadle Tabernacle, with a 
seating capacity of over 8000, will house 
the two orchestra concerts, and Caleb 
Mills Hall the remaining attractions. 


Matinée Musicale List 


The Indianapolis Matinée Musicale an- 
nounced the opening of its forty-eighth 
season on Oct. 16, in the Herron Art 
Institute, with Lillian Bloomfield, dis- 
euse, the occasion being president’s day, 
one to guests. There will be six pro- 
grams by active members, including 
special Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and organ programs. Monthly meet- 
ings will be held in the Masonic Temple. 
The artist schedule includes a recital by 
Alfredo Casella on Dec. 4 at the Masonic 
Temple; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, 
Jan. 15; Ruth Ray, violinist, Feb. 12, 
and the Lennox String Quartet, March 
12. Negotiations are pending with 
Cerena Van Gordon for an evening con- 
cert in the Murat Theater in November. 

The Indianapolis Oratorio Society, of 
which Horace Whitehouse is conductor, 
and having 250 mixed voices, contem- 
plates several concerts to be given in 
the Cadle Tabernacle. The first will be 
the annual Christmas presentation of 
“Messiah.” The officers are Mrs. E. G. 
Rumpler, president; Helen Shepard, sec- 
retary, and George Biegler, treasurer. 
Local artists will be soloists. 

Frederick Newell Morris continues 
work with his chorus at the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church and plans special 
programs for Thanksgiving and Easter. 

The Raper Commandery Chorus, led 














810 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Phone Circle 0321 


Caroline Reon Fry | 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Orchard Parkway 
White Plains 
Phone 3200 





by George Kadel, will give two public 
concerts. Clarence Carson is accompan- 
ist. These concerts will be given in the 
Masonic Temple. 

The Murat Chanters, numbers about 
fifty voices, will probably contribute to 
charity concerts, besides carrying on 
their usual work. Bertrand Orr is leader. 

The Miéannerchor promises concerts 
under Karl Reckzeh and a Sunday after- 
noon artist concert, embracing ten pro- 
grams. The Flonzaley Quartet will 
come for one or two programs. These 
concerts are to be given in the Academy 
of Music. 

The Athenaeum will probably arrange 
one or two concerts by the male chorus, 
of which De Witt Talbert is leader. 

The Harmonie Club, devoted to op- 


eratic study, will hold meetings every - 


month. This year’s program opens with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mrs. Robert 
Bonner is secretary. 


Organists Are Active 


The Organists’ Guild, of which Horace 
Whitehouse is the dean, will hold meet- 
ings on Sunday aftrnoons in different 
churches, with organ programs as a fea- 
ture. There are about forty-seven mem- 
bers, including those of the city and 


- 





Ona B. Talbot, Manager of This Series and Other Concert 


Clubhouse, Which Contains a Small Hall 


State. This month the Guild sponsors 
a public recital by Alfred Hollins in 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. 

The Indiana Chapter of the National 
Association of Harpists will resume 
monthly meetings at the home of the 
president, Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne. 
A committee will arrange programs of 
solo and ensemble numbers for these 
meetings and for public appearances 
during the winter. 

The Schubert Quartet, Bessie May 
Lowry, soprano; Ila Friermood, ‘con- 
tralto; George Kadel, tenor, and Fred 
Jefry, baritone, will fulfill engagements 
in town and throughout the State. 

The Chamber of Commerce will again 
take an active part in Music Week early 
in May. 

It is expected the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club will give special musical programs 
during the season. Fred Matson is presi- 
dent. 

At the Circle Theater the Bakaleinikoff 
Orchestra remains a feature. 

Branch music schools are added to the 
Metropolitan School of Music and the 
Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts 
for the convenience of pupils in different 
parts of the city. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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Twenty-seventh Year. 


Guilmant Organ School 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


DR. WILLIAM C, CARL 


Special Department for Training Teachers of the 
Organ, Choir-Masters and Church Organists. 


Students aided in securing positions. 
‘holding New York City positions. 


Write for Catalogue 


Office address: Seventeen East Eleventh St., N. Y. C. 
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Perce 


Studio 


135 W. 79th St., New York 
Telephone Trafalgar 7367 





LARSEN 


VIOLINIST 


“I congratulate you on your very excel- 
lent teaching.” —Leopold Auer. 


Interview by Appointment. 











Barbara 








American Violinist 
NEW YORK RECITAL AT TOWN HALL, OCTOBER 30th 


Already Booked: Cleveland Symphony, Buffalo, Scranton, etc. 


For Available Dates and Terms, Address 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


LULL |. 
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BECKHARD & MACFARLANE, Inc. 


Fisk Bldg., New York Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Announce the Exclusive Management of 


“THE LOGICAL SUCCESSOR OF THE 
GREAT CARRENO” 


MILLAR 


THE GREAT BRITISH BASSO 


In Boston with the Handel and Haydn. 

In Chicago with the Mendelssohn Club. 

In New York on the Roosevelt Recitals. 
Available for only a few special engagements. 


DALE ,y, criss 


“GIFTED WITH A LOVELY VOICE 
AND RARE INTELLIGENCE” 


ECHOLS 


“A Luscious Lyric Tenor Voice, pro- 
duced with delightful ease” 


SWINFORD 


An AMERICAN BARITONE who can 
boast, honestly, of 85°, re-engagements. 


HILSBERG 


The noted POLISH PIANIST who won 


last year’s Stadium Prize. 




















al 


‘AND OTHER ARTISTS INCLUDING 


LEWIS JAMES 


Tenor 


MABEL FARRAR 


Violinist 


ROZSI VARADY 


’Cellist 


New York Concerts 


SHOMUENENTSTENSTUONUEEALIVENUOEAALEUUUOONTO EAT ENEOCOOY EUAN TATE 


[Continued from page 59] 








Felix Fox, Pianist 


The succession of pianists which large- 
ly monopolized recital halls last week led 
to but one afternoon recital, that of Felix 
Fox on Thursday. Coming from Boston, 
where he is well known as a teacher and 
where he is spoken of as a Debussy spe- 
cialist, Mr. Fox might have been ex- 
pected to introduce some work represen- 
tative of the once prominent New Eng- 
land school of American composers, but 
he preferred to select a program from 


standard piano literature that contained 
but one unfamiliar name, that of Cras, a 
minor French writer, whose “Paysage 
Maritime” presumably can be traced to 
the composer’s own experience before the 
mast. 

There was much of solid substance in 
this program, which included represen- 
tative compositions of Bach, Debussy, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms and others, all of 
which Mr. Fox played intelligently and 
musically, with an eye for clarity and 
structure, if not the highest poetry or 
the most flaming ardor. 

One of the happiest of his numbers 
was the Friedman arrangement of the 
ballet. music of the “Blessed Shades” 





[Continued on page 83] 
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JOSIAH 


Announces the Opening of 


Master Classes 


In Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 


R O 





Suite 818 


STEINWAY HALL 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





New York City (now in its third year). 


the Zuro Grand Opera Company. 


Mr. Zuro is the Founder and Conductor of the Sunday Symphonic Society, Inc., of 


Mr. Zuro served as General Director and Conductor of the Free Municipal Open Air 
Company of New York, given in Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., and he is Director of 


APPLICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE TO MASTER 
CLASSES SHOULD BE MADE BY MAIL 
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SOPRANO 


Press Comments 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“Voice of appealing and equal 
quality.” 
NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE 
“Voice of remarkable volume 
and richness.” 
NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
“Miss Ligotti sang with fresh 
voice—artistic.” 
BALTIMORE SUN 

Ligotti as “‘Mimi’”’ 
“Warm voice of excellent quality 
and much power.” 




















MANAGEMENT 


ANTHONY BAGAROZY 
Aeolian Hall New York 











Mondays to Thursdays 
New York 
107 Waverly Place 


Telephone 6281 Spring 





Bertyne Ne Collins | 
Soprano | 
Teacher of Singing 


Department of Music, New York University 


Fridays and Saturdays 
Philadelphia 
1714 Chestnut Street 


Telephone 3447 Locust 
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Ninety-one Volumes Issued 
*SONG VOLUMES 


M . ° ° | 
iiaik Mite Benin. The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of 


Seas Wee Cones. Splendid Volumes. Edited with Authority. Engraved, Printed 
Grieg. Fifty Songs. and Bound with Surpassing Excellence 


Handel. So d Airs. :' : , ‘ee , | 
*D cael vinci oes dbacnas A New Volume in The Musicians Library | 


a tie ian Modern 
Scandinavian Songs 


Schubert. Fifty Songs. 
(Two Volumes) 


Schumann. Fifty Songs. 
Strauss. Forty Songs. 

Edited by REINALD WERRENRATH 
Issued in Two Editions 


Tchaikovsky. Forty Songs | 
Wagner. Lyrics. 3 vols. | 

FOR HIGH VOICE FOR LOW VOICE 
VotuME |: Fifty Songs (Alfven to Kjerulf) 


Wolf. Fifty Songs. 

Early Italian Songs and | 
Airs. 2 vols. 

Fifty Mastersongs. 

Fifty Shakspere Songs. 

Modern French a 
2 vols. 

Modern Russian Songs. 
2 vols. 

Modern Scandinavian 
Songs. 2 vols. 

100 English Folksongs. 


100 Folksongs of All Na- | ee ,  .  ia et 0 ho eee edu eee bee a $2.50 net 
tions. iy Ske leek is 6d a 00 @ 4-9 4 oe ee RS 3.50 net 


100 Songs by Ten Mas- 
START A MUSICAL LIBRARY TODAY | 


ters. 2 vols. 
Send for our booklet of Progressive Holiday Giving. It is free. 


100 Songs of England 
Seventy Scottish Songs 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Chas. H. samen & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of Your Local Dealer 


The nations which produced a Grieg, a Sinding, a Sibelius 
could not have failed to give us other composers of like talent 
and distinction. To bring these song writers to the knowledge 
of American singers is the congenial task to which Mr. Wer- 
renrath (whose father was a Dane) has set himself. Arranged 
alphabetically, the composers represent Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. All the songs have the original text and 
an English translation; and the volume contains a group of 
interesting portraits. 























eee Temertes ANTES 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


*SONG VOLUMES 


| Sixty Folksongs of France 


Sixty Irish Songs. 

Patriotic Songs of All 
Nations. 

Songs by Thirty Ameri- 


cans. 


Songs from the operas. 


5 vols. 


*Note— Available in nearly every 
ease for high and low voice. 


PIANO VOLUMES 


| Bach. 2 vols. 
| Beethoven. 2 vols. 
| Brahms. 1 vol. 


Chopin. 2 vols. 
Franck. Piano Composi- 
tions. 


| Grieg. 2 vols. 
| Haydn. 1 vol. 
| Liszt. 3 vols. 


Mendelssohn. 1 vol. 
Mozart. 1 vol. 


| Schubert. 1 vol. 


Schumann. 1 vol. 
Wagner. 1 vol. 
French Piano Music. 

2 vols. 
German Piano Music. 

2 vols. 
Early Italian. 1 vol. 
Modern Russian. 2 vols. 
24 Negro Melodies. 1 vol. 


178-179 Teabions St., Boston 10 
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phenomenal 


land, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Denmark and Holland, will return to the 
United States in January. 


“The Logical Successor of 
the Great Carreno”’ 


ELLY 





series of 


Austria, Switzer- 


Sweden 


Under the exclusive management of 


BECKHARD & MACFARLANE, Inc. 


Fine Arts Bldg 
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BRETON 


od 
MAGINATION, feeling and inherent in- 
dividuality. (Olin Downes, New York 
Times). 





ON golden opinions. (Lawrence Gil- 
man, New York Herald-Tribune). 


TREMENDOUSLY gifted creature. 


(Herman Devries, Chicago American). 


VIOLINIST born to the _ purple.’ 
(James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer). 





O violinist of her sex and age has made 
here so delightful an impression in 
many years. (Philip Hale, Boston Herald). 


ISS BRETON’S New York debut last 

season was the only violin debut 
singled out for special mention in the sum- 
mary of the season’s music in the New York 
Herald-Tribune in May, 1925. 


Concert Management—Arthur Judson 


Steinway Hall Packard Building 
New York Philadelphia 


Photo by Nickolus Muruy ~ 























STOJOWSKI 


Daisy Jean Com porte Pidils Harriet Eells 














Cellist-Soprano Teacher of Distinguished Artists 7 Mezzo0-Soprano 
in tit ab > y . . 
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THE HERTER STRING QUARTET 


Elfrieda Boss-Mestechkin—V iolin 


Mary Dows Herter Norton—Violin 
Fern Hobson Beecher—V iola 


Marie Roemaet Rosanoff—V iolincello 
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Pittsburgh to Greet Many Musical Events 
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WELL-KNOWN PITTSBURGH MUSICIANS 
T. Carl Whitmer, Composer, Who Is Presenting a Series of Musical Works at Dramamount-on-the-Hudson; Mrs. Edith 
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Taylor Thomson, Pittsburgh Manager of Artists and Opera, and Richard Kountz, Composer 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 17.— The season 

of 1925-26 promises rare things mu- 
sical for Pittsburgh. All the local man- 
agers are enthusiastic about the attrac- 
tions and anticipate a prosperous sea- 
son. Orchestral concerts will increase 
in greater number than Pittsburgh has 
heard since 1910, when the old Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra, under Emil Paur, dis- 
banded. The recital season will bring 
a wide variety of artists. 


The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
will sponsor a series of concerts by the 
foremost orchestras in the country. In 
November the Boston Symphony, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, will appear. There 
will be an appearance of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, and 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh will 
assist in a program including Brahms’ 
“Requiem.” December will bring the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor, with Kathryn Meisle, contralto, 
as soloist. 

In January two pairs of concerts will 
be given, the first by the New York 
Philharmonic, under Willem Mengelberg, 
and the second by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. At 
this latter pair the soloist will be Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist. On Washington’s 
Birthday Leopold Stokowski will lead 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a single 
concert; all other orchestral concerts are 
in pairs. In March the New York Phil- 
harmonic will give the final concert in 
the series, under the leadership of Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, who has never ap- 
peared in this city. All the orchestral 
concerts will be given at Syria Mosque, 
which has a seating capacity of almost 
4000. 


Mrs. local 


Edith Taylor Thomson, 


manager, offers an exceedingly attrac- 
tive list. Beginning in October, she 
will present in Carnegie Music Hall 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Sigrid One- 
gin, contralto; Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 
the Clef Choir, Joseph Rodgers Walker, 
conductor; eight Victor artists, and 
others. 

In Syria Mosque, Mrs. Thomson will 
sponsor another visit of John McCor- 
mack, tenor; and De Leone’s American 
opera, “Alglala.” with Myrna Sharlow, 
Cecil Fanning and Francis Sadlier. Mrs. 
Thomson will also act as local manager 
for the San Carlo Opera Company. 


Art Society Sponsors Opera 


The Art Society, established in 1873, 
will oven its fifty-second year on Nov. 
12 with Bizet’s “Carmen” by the Man- 
hattan Opera Company in Carnegie 
Music Hall. The opera will be sung in 
English. The balance of the Art So- 
ciety’s concerts will be by Fraser Gange, 
baritone; Jacques Thibaud, French vio- 
linist; Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano; 
Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, and the Lon- 
don String Quartet. These artists will 
be presented to members of the Art 
Society in Carnegie Music Hall. 

May Beegle will present many artists, 
beginning in October with Amelita Galli- 
Curci, and including Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera; Josef Hof- 
mann,. pianist; Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist; Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
by popular request, and Tamaki Miura, 
Japanese prima donna, in a double 
opera bill, including “Namiko San” and 
“Pagliacci,” all to appear in Syria 
Mosque. In Carnegie Music Hall, Miss 
Beegle will present Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Fritz Kreisler, Geraldine Farrar, Ro- 
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MARTIN RICHARDSON 


ROYAL OPERA, FLORENCE, ITALY 


ORATORIO .- 
New York Recital—STEINWAY HALL—December 2 


Herald-Tribune—*‘Mr, 
voice of a great deal of skill in the production of effects. 
and cleverness kept his audience interested.—W. 


“A FEW ENGAGEMENTS” 

Y. Symphony and Oratorio Society of N. Y 
SOLOIST—Brooklyn Orchestral Society and Woodman Choral 
SOLOIST—100th 
SOLOIST—Contemporary Club of Newark 
SOLOIST—Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, etc., etc 


MANAGEMENT OF MARTIN RICHARDSON 
220 West 7lst St., 


Vocal Studiom—Lombardi School of Singing 
220 W. 7I1st St., 


SOLOIST—N. 


Tenor 


COSTUME RECITAL 


Richardson proved to be a singer with a beautiful 
His earnestness 
J. Henderson. 


Anniversary Brooklyn Institute 


New York 


New York 





land Hayes, Negro tenor, John Philip 

Sousa and his band, and other attrac- 

tions to be announced later. Miss Beegle 

will also manage many concerts in the 

surrounding towns, and will present the 

mane Choir in Carnegie Music 
all. 

James A. Bortz also has an attractive 
list for the coming season. On Oct. 16 
the William Wade Hinshaw Company 
was announced in the “Elixir of Love” 
in English in Carnegie Music Hall. All 
Mr. Bortz’s concerts will be given in this 
hall. At later dates he will sponsor 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe; 
the Chernviasky Trio; the De Reszké 
Ensemble, assisted by Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; and John Coates, British tenor. 

Fortune Gallo will bring his San 
Carlo Opera Company to Pittsburgh, 
under the local management of Mrs. 
Thomson, in the Alvin Theater in No- 
vember for eight performances, includ- 
ing “Tosca,” “Traviata,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Martha” and “Trovatore.” 

In February Miss Beegle will manage 
the series of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, which pays an annual visit 
to this city. The operas to be performed 
have not yet been announced. 


Choruses Plan Events 


The Mendelssohn Choir, under the 
leadership of Ernest Lunt, will give its 
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SANDOR HAR 


Conductor Omaha Symphony Orchestra 








DOWN IN THE GLEN ae 
IF YOU MUST GO 
JAPANESE LULLABY 
THE FAIRY RING 


Theme and Variations for Piano 


PUPILS IN 
ENSEMBLE AND MUSIC 


Studio 148 West 58th Street, New York 





annual concerts in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The first will be the participation, with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, in the joint 
performance of Brahms’ “Requiem.” The 
Choir will also give “The Messiah” at 
Christmas. Other concerts will be given 
in October and March. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus 
will be active, under Harvey B. Gaul. 
The chorus will present two concerts in 
Carnegie Music Hall. On Dec. 3 Lyda 
Peterson, soprano, will make her Pitts- 
burgh début as soloist. On April 8 the 
soloist will be Emily Stokes Hagar, so- 
prano. The chorus will sing, among 
other works, ten compositions which have 
been written for it by composers of note. 
Among the out-of-town concerts to be 
given are those at Washington, Pa., 
Sewickley, Duequesne and Tarentum, at 
which the soloists will be Pittsburgh 
singers. 

Mr. Gaul also conducts the Chamber 
of Commerce Chorus. This body of 
thirty-five will sing in two concerts at 
Carnegie Music Hall and will probably 
be sent on a tour, an unusual departure. 
The Westminster Choir will sing in Car- 
negie Music Hall in November. Father 
Rossini’s Polyphonic Choir will give two 
concerts in Carnegie Music Hall in De- 
cember and two more in March. In 
January the Cornell Music Clubs will 
appear, and in April the Carnegie Tech. 
Music Clubs will give a concert, both in 
Carnegie Music Hall. The Civic Club 
of Allegheny County will give an anni- 
versary concert in the same hall on 
Nov. 18. 

T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, and Gaylord 
Yost, violinist, will continue their pro- 
grams of ultra-modern sonatas for the 
two instruments begun last year. Works 
by composers such as Bloch, Milhaud, 
Malipiero, Resphigi and other composi- 
tions which have never before en 
played in Pittsburgh will be presented. 

The Pittsburgh public schools, under 
Dr. Will Earhart, supervisor of public 
school music, will give a two-day festival 
in Syria Mosque in May. The assistant 
will be Oscar W. Demmler, conductor of 
the High School Orchestra, who also 
leads the East Liberty Orchestra. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist of 
Carnegie Institute for many years, has 
played every Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon from September to June. 
These recitals will be continued. During 
the Lenten season Dr. Heinroth will give 
a series of lectures on musical topics on 
Saturday nights. 

In Northside Carnegie Hall Dr. Casper 
P. Koch will give an organ recital every 
Sunday afternoon on the new organ. 
Eighteen individual soloists have been 
engaged as guest artists to assist, in 
addition to the Hierholzer Trio and the 
Shapiro String Quartet, in monthly re- 
citals. 

The Irene Kaufmann Settlement has 
an ambitious program outlined. working 
jointly with the Tuesday Musical Club. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet will 
begin its second season with new events. 





[Continued on page 82] 
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ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Just Published—Songs: 


Violin and 


’Cello obbligato 


For Violin and Piana: 


JOY OF SPRING (In Press) 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago 


Carl Fischer, New York 


PIANO SUITE— 


A Day in the Peterborough Woods 


Gilbert Music Co., Chicago 


Teaching Pieces for Early Grades 


Willis Music Co., Cincinnati 

Carl Fischer, New York 
PIANO, HARMONY, AND EAR TRAINING 
APPRECIATION CLASSES 
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SEASON IN SEATTLE 
AUSPICIOUSLY BEGUN 


Schumann Heink Heads List 
of Artists Heard by 


Enthusiasts 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Oct. 17.—With the opening 
of a new season, accompanied by the 
registration and assignment of pupils, 
the reassembling of music clubs and the 
consideration of various courses that are 
being offered this year, the whole music 
profession has presented a busy aspect. 


Ernestine Schumann Heink gave an 
open-air performance at the University 
of Washington Stadium under the aus- 
pices of the Associated Students, singing 
contralto songs to many thousands gath- 
ered in her honor. 

Among early events of the new season 
was the second song recital of Michele 
de Caro, baritone, who recently returned 
from three years training and singing 
in Italy. He had previously lived and 
studied here. Mr. de Caro was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Frederick Bentley, the 
concert being sponsored by the Italian 
Commercial Club. 

Emily, Thomas has presented two of 
her advanced pupils in studio recitals: 
Florence Brodahl on Sept. 20, and Paul 
Burroughs on Sept. 27, each giving an 
entire program in a creditable manner. 

Theo Karle, tenor, whom Seattle 
claims as its own, gave his annual re- 
cital Sept. 29 under the auspices of the 
First Presbyterian Church, where he 
sang for many years before going to 
New York. Mr. Karle was cordially 
received, and was accompanied by 
Arville Belstad. A program of wide 
range was sung in fine voice and good 
style. 

Kolo Levienne, ’cellist, has recently 
arrived in Seattle to become a member 
of the Cornish School faculty. 

Among the clubs that have begun 
work is the Melody Club, which recently 
met at the home of Mrs. Leo Hartlaub 
and listened to modern music of Italy, 
France, Germany and England, per- 





formed by Ilo Carey, Olga Kuehl, Mrs. 
J. T. Torkelson, Madeline Skelly Whaley, 
Mrs. T. G. Marshall and Mrs. Charles 
N. Gibson. 

The first meeting of the Musical Art 
Society intrduced Signa Lund, Nor- 
wegian composer, who was assisted in 
two-piano numbers and a group of songs 
by Abbie Vern Bissell, pianist, and Ruth 
Bell Hudson, soprano. Mme. Lund 
played the second piano parts and the 
accompaniments for the song group. 

Vocal pupils of Jacques Jou-Jerville 
have fulfilled a number of professional 
engagements recently. Among them 
are Violet Ball, Lillian Schoenberg 
Oates, Mrs. Waldron ‘Langford, George 
Nelson, Wallace Dow, Roy Young, Paul 
Tenney, Eugene O’Neil, Lillian Leigh- 
ton, Mrs. George Russell, Sadie Hughes, 
Edwyn G. Cook, Ellen Colby Strang and 
Frieda Hoeck. 


ST. LOUIS YEAR OPENS 








Will Rogers and De Reszké Singers 
Heard—Club Gives Play 


St. Louris, Oct. 17.—The season was 
opened in the Odeon when Will Rogers 
and the De Reszké Singers appeared 
under the management of Elizabeth 
Cueny. 

The De Reszké artists were well re- 
ceived in a program of songs by Bur- 
leigh, Leoncavallo, Sir Richard Terry 
and others. 

Will Rogers delivered a monologue in 
his inimitable way. 

The Mel-Harmonic Club presented a 
play “The Return of the Old Masters” 
at the Wednesday Club recently. Young 
St. Louis artists impersonated the old 
masters, each giving several numbers in 
costume. Mrs. Nussbaum, director of 
the Mel-Harmonic, was in charge of the 
performance and accompanied. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Maia Bang Writes Violin Method Book 


Maia Bang, violinist and teacher, has 
spent the summer completing a _ book 
which contains accompaniments to the 
melodies in her violin method, to be pub- 
lished shortly. Miss Bang has also been 
teaching a number of her more advanced 
pupils. several of whom came from Texas 
and Oklahoma. 


Pittsburgh 
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The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh, 
Oscar W. Demmler, president, opened 
its season in September and, in addition 
to much original music, will push its de- 
sire for a permanent Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. F. T. 
Rohrer, president, will hold its sessions 
in Soldiers’ Memorial Hall. The club’s 
activities cover practically the whole field 
of music. It has a membership of approxi- 
mately 1200. Mrs. Anna Laura Cree is 
chairman of the program committee, in 
charge of all programs. Artists en- 
gaged include Theo Karle, tenor, who 
will appear in January. In October 
President’s Day will be celebrated. Sev- 
eral choral programs will be given; 
special programs at Christmas time; an 
American composers’ program in Janu- 
ary; a manuscript program of works of 
the club’s own members will be given 
in March; an oratorio program in 
March; and an anniversary program by 
members of the club for twenty years 
or more. In the First Baptist Church 
the club will cooperate with several or- 
ganists and quartets in a special pro- 
gram on March 1. It is hoped that 
Charles Wakefield Cadman will accept 
an invitation to appear as soloist at one 
of the club’s concerts. Ensemble music 
and miscellaneous plays will make up 
the balance of an active season. 

The orchestra of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, under J. Vick 
O’Brien, will carry on in first-class con- 
certs. ‘ 

The chorus of the Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, under Charles N. Boyd, 
will promote a season of special interest. 


The Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc., 
will. as usual, give many recitals in their 
auditorium, Carnegie Music Hall, and in 
various parts of the city. Faculty re- 
citals, with such artists as Dallmeyer 
Russell, pianist; William H. Oetting and 
Charles N. Boyd, organists; Adriaan 
Freni, baritone, will be given. More 
than 100 concerts will be given by the 
Institute. 

Gaylord Yost, violinist. will give re- 
citals in Carnegie Music Hall in January 


and in April. The P. M. I. String Quar- 
tet and the P. M. I. Chorus, both under 
the direction of Charles N. Boyd, will 
be heard in five concerts in the Schenley 
High School Auditorium during the com- 
ing season. 

Church music will receive its due share 
of attention. For the Easter and Christ- 
mas holidays in particular special pro- 
grams will grace all the important 
churches in this district. 

T. Carl Whitmer, Pittsburgh composer, 
reports that Dramamount-on-the-Hud- 
son, near Tarrytown, N. Y., has been 
preparing for the second season of pres- 
entation of spiritual music, drama, 
pageants and ritual dances during the 
summer of 1926. The largest work then 
to be given will be the first part of Mr. 
Whitmer’s music drama of “Mary Mag- 
dalene” with a portion of his “Nativity.” 
The Dramamount Community Chorus 
has been organized, consisting of thirty- 
five voices, and the first concert will take 
place in August, assisted by soloists from 
New York and other cities. 

Ignace Paderewski will give a recital 
in the Syria Mosque under May Beegle’s 
management. 

All in all, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the season of 1925-1926 will 
be the most profitable we have known, 
from the standpoint of artistic success 
as well as from the point of view of the 


box-office. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





Teachers Celebrate in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 17.—Festivity and 
good cheer marked the annual banquet 
and installation of officers of the Los 
Angeles’ Music Teachers’ Association, 
held at the Mary Louise. Charles Draa, 
president of the Association, introduced 
the toastmaster, L. E. Behymer. The 
musical program included the Orpheus 
Four and Frederick Huttman, tenor. 
Guests included Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Emma de Zaruba, Mrs. J. T. Anderson, 
A. J. Gantvoort, John A. Wilferth, W. 
F. Skeele, Sol Cohen, Leonora Pier, Axel 
Simonsen, Antoinette Sabel, Carolyn 
Pearson, and Sam Glasse. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Featured This Term 
Lectures by Arthur Shepherd 
Piano Pedagogy by Beryl Rubinstein 
Dalcroze Eurythmics by Gladys Wells 


Musicianship for primary grades 


he ({lebelana [nstitute 


of ([)usir 


“To bring to every type of student opportunity for the best musical education.” 


FALL CLASSES NOW FORMING 


REGULAR COURSES in all branches of music for beginners and advanced students include orchestral. 


choral and ensemble training. 


standard. 








CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS under such artist educators as Beryl Rubinstein, Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, Victor de Gomez and John Peirce and a selected faculty of equally high 


, 


TEACHERS’ COURSES lead to a certificate and include two years of practice teaching. 


DIPLOMAS are granted in the artist departments for strings, voice, and pedagogy or composition. 


Privileges 


Concerts by visiting artists 


Monthly recitals by faculty and students 


Orchestral department with players from the Cleveland 


Orchestra 


Library with complete coHection of musical literature 


Mrs. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS. \cting Director 


For further information and fees address R egistrar, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Ohio 
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from Gluck’s “Orféo,” which retained 
rather more of its orchestral suggestion 
than is true of many performances of it. 
Another operatic excursion was the Liszt 
version of “Isolde’s Love Death.” The 
audience was very cordial and applauded 
liberally. iii Be 


Espinoza-Liminana Recital 


Arturo Espinoza, ’cellist, was heard in 
recital in Rumford Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 15, assisted by Eva Liminana, 
pianist, and André Coquin, accompanist. 
The program opened with a Sonata by 
the Seventeenth Century composer, Val- 
entini. This was followed by Lalo’s 
Concerto in E, pieces by Huré, Granados, 
and Fauré, and the Boellmann Sonata 
for the closing number. Mr. Espinoza, 
after overcoming a little nervousness, 
was particularly effective in the group 
of small pieces, especially the “Elégie” by 
Fauré. In this he produced a beautiful 
soft tone from his instrument quite in 
keeping with the character of the piece. 
But the high light of achievement was 
in the Andante of the Boellmann Sonata, 
in which he had the able assistance of 
Miss Liminana, whose’ sympathetic 
touch, facile technic and musicianship 
contributed to a fine rendition of a gem 
in musical literature. 


Maxim Karolik, Tenor 


The first song recital of the sea- 
son at Town Hall was given on the even- 
ing of Oct. 16 by Maxim Karolik, tenor, 
formerly of the Petrograd Grand Opera, 
who was heard in two New York recitals 
last season. The outstanding feature 
of the program, which was varied by 
numbers by Gluck, Borodin, Casella, 
and Verdi, was the first performance in 
America of the “‘Réverie of the Young 
Peasant” from the Moussorgsky opera, 
“The Fair of Sorochinsk.” While the 
singer’s higher notes seemed at times 
forced and constricted, the lower regis- 
ter of his voice was mellow and pleasing, 
and he sang with warmth and expres- 
siveness. Raleigh Haydon, baritone, 
joined Mr. Karolik in duets from “Forza 
del Destino” and “Gioconda.” Emilio A. 
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Roxas was at the piano. A good. sized 
audience took evident pleasure in the 
tenor’s program and interpretation. 

S. W. H. 


Clara Rabinowitch, Pianist 


A comprehensive, if not uncommon, 
program was presented by Clara Rabino- 
witch, pianist, on the afternoon of Oct. 
17, in Aeolian Hall before a good-sized 
and friendly audience. Miss Rabino- 
witch shows the result of natural ability 
coupled with excellent training. From 
the opening Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
through the Beethoven Sonata in E, Op. 
109, and a Chopin group, to a final group 
of Debussy, Ravel, Philipp, Infante, and 
Liszt, the pianist displayed intelligence 
and musicianship. 

Miss Rabinowitch was at her best in 
the classic numbers. The Chopin was 
not quite so successful as the Bach and 
Beethoven and her Debussy and Ravel 
were somewhat lacking in delicacy of 
touch. But in Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli” 
the pianist’s digital dexterity, and her 
ability to build up a climax were stir- 
ringly in evidence and met with merited 
applause. cp 


Toscha Seidel, Violinist 


Toscha Seidel, violinst, appeared for 
the first time in New York this season at 
the first of the Wolfsohn Saturday con- 
certs, in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 17, with 
Arthur Lesser at the piano. Mr. Seidel 
began his program with Fauré’s Sonata 
in A, both he and Mr. Lesser giving a 
clear and well-considered rendition of 
the work. This was followed by the 
Conus Concerto, which shows signs of be- 
coming the fashion this year. This short, 
rather delightful number was well played 
though the piano was a shade too loud 
at times. The third group was of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, the Beethoven Roman- 
za in F being interesting, and an ar- 
rangement by Auer of Schumann’s 
“Vogel als Prophet” played with the 
mute, a charming genre bit. Halvors- 
sen’s Norwegian Dance, No. 1, which 
ended the group was also very fine. The 
final group included an arrangement of 
a Seventeenth Century French song 
made by Mr. Seidel, and played with dis- 
tinct charm. The program ended with a 
vigorous performance of Wieniawski’s 
D Major Polonaise. There were, of 
course, numerous encores throughout the 
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afternoon and much applause after every 
number. E. A. 


Old Masters Trio 


The Old Masters Trio, Ella Backus- 
Behr, pianist; Michael Press, violinist, 
and Leo Schultz, ’cellist, gave its first 
concert of the season in Aeolian Hall on 


the evening of Oct. 17, before an audi- 
ence of size. The program consisted of 
Schubert’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 99; Bach’s 
Sonata No. 2 in D for Piano and ’Cello, 
and Haydn’s Trio No. 3, in C. 
Throughout the program the group 
showed sterling musicianship and a def- 
inite understanding of compositions 
played, both from a musical and psycho- 
logical point of view which led to a 
clever differentiation between the styles 
of the three works. It is not every 
player or group of players who can 
so distinguish Schubert from Bach 
and Bach from Haydn. The Andante in 
the Schubert was a very beautiful piece 
of work. In the Sonata both Mme. 
Backus-Behr and Mr. Schultz played ex- 
ceedingly well. The audience was en- 
thusiastic throughout the evening and 
there were many recalls. J. A. H 


Julius Bledsoe, Reappears 


Julius Bledsoe, Negro baritone, who 
made an auspicious début in the Town 
Hall last season, re-appeared on the eve- 


ning of Oct. 17, in the same auditorium, 
strengthening the good impression al- 
ready made and adding considerable 
thereto. 

Mr. Bledsoe’s voice impresses as being 
one of the most beautiful now before the 
public, and it seems only a matter of time 
before he is acclaimed as one of the 
world’s best recital artists, for he has 
shown a tendency to grow musically 
which, superimposed upon his natural 
equipment, may lead him anywhere. 

_The program was somewhat injudi- 
ciously announced as being “in six 
languages.” It would have been more to 
the point had the singer confined himself 
to one or at most, two, and made his 
diction clear in these, for in none of the 
SIX vaunted tongues, was ‘he comprehen- 
sible. A group by Mozart and Giordani 
opened the program and, following this, 
one by Debussy, Brahms and Schubert, 
which brought an encore in French. A 
group in English followed, including two 
not particularly striking songs by Elea- 
nor Everest Freer, which the singer’s 
beautiful tones and fine phrasing, made 
almost interesting. The group ended 
with an impeccable performance of the 
recitative and aria from Handel’s 
“Julius Cesar” which was a pure joy to 
listen to. The next group of folk-songs 
in Spanish, Russian and French, had 
nothing of intrinsic interest, but exhibi- 
ted some fine tone and breath control. 

The final group, of spirituals, was of 
divided interest. The first two, arranged 
by Rosamond Johnson, who accompanied 
them, were delightful and were sung in 
the authentic manner with an infectious 
rhythm that made one expect someone 
in the audience to “get happy.” The 
following three were less effective, “My 
Lord, What a Morning!” being har- 
monized & la Tosti and sung in the 
manner of “Vorrei Morir.” 

Vocally and artistically, there are few 
baritones of any race whose singing can 
give more pleasure than Mr. Bledsoe’s 
and the present reviewer knows no voice 
of the present time that can play on 
the heartstrings as does this one. 

H as Fi, 


Lund Opera Recital 


One missed costume, make-up, and 
footlights when Charlotte Lund, so- 
prano, gave a recital devoted solely to 
operatic excerpts in the Town Hall on 


the afternoon of Oct. 18. The singer 
was assisted by N. Val Peavey, who acted 
as accompanist, solo pianist, and bari- 
tone. Mme. Lund, who is well known 
for her explanatory talks on opera, gave 
an educational flavor to her appearance 
by including on her program music from 
the various novelties and _ revivals 
promised by the Metropolitan for the 
coming season. This group included 
three numbers from Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride,” arias from “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” “La Vida Breve” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” and the intermezzo 
from “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

Other operas which contributed to 
Mme. Lund’s recital were “Boheme,” 
“L’Amico Fritz,” “Thais,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Walkiire,” and “Tannhauser.” 
The soprano proved an interpreter of 
sympathy and understanding. Her voice 
was more than equal to the demands of 
a program which might have proved 
fatal to a less experienced singer. 
Always pleasing to the ear, satisfactory 
to the intelligence, Mme. Lund probably 
turned many newcomers’ thoughts opera- 
ward, not only to Massenet and Puccini, 
but to Wagner, Ravel, perhaps even de 
Falla. 

D. J. 


Brailowsky, the Virtuoso 


Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, again 
proved himself a virtuoso at his Carne- 
gie Hall recital on Sunday afternoon. 
The terrific nervous force which has 
characterised his playing filled the large 
auditorium with an unusual atmosphere 
of electricity at the very first measures 
of the F Sharp Prelude of Bach, with 
which the artist opened his program. 

In a group of nine Chopin Studies, 
supplemented by a tenth, Mr. Brailowsky 
rose to his greatest heights. Possibly 
there was a trifle too much hurrying in 
moments that should have lingered, the 
slow portion of the Octave Study being 
a case in point; but the sweep of his C 
Minor and “Winter Wind” Studies was 
irresistible, and his “Aeolian Harp”— 
a delectable bit of tonal beauty. Repe- 
titions of the G Sharp Minor and G Flat 
Studies were granted. 

In the final group, Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans |’Eau” and two Scriabin numbers 
were exhibitions of piano color which it 
would be difficult to surpass. It was 
especially fascinating, in the Scriabin 
Study, to watch the bits of colored glass 
form into kaleidoscopic designs under 
Mr. Brailowsky’s magic fingers. Rach- 
maninoff’s G Minor Prelude—(not the 
C Sharp Minor)—was taken at a rather 
unreasonable rate, and many voices of 
the middle section went unnoticed in con- 
sequence. 

The Schumann Fantasy had an un- 
even performance—highly sensitized in 
some parts and merely rough in others 
—although, as is always the case with 
Mr. Brailowsky, sincere and intelligent 
in conception. The pianist’s Scarlatti 
was on a lower plane than the rest. 

Carnegie’s first piano-recital-audience 
of the season remained after the com- 
pletion of the printed list for Henselt’s 
“Were I a Bird,” Scriabin’s D Sharp 
Minor Study, and Chopin’s D Flat Valse 
and B Flat Minor Prelude. . 


Opera di Camera 


Ordinarily, opera “in concert form” is 
to be viewed askance as a libel on ora- 
torio, with male principals suggesting 
undertakers and their feminine co-con- 


spirators posing as living models for 
Parisian or Brooklyn couturiéres. Musi- 
cally, the event may have its moments, 
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(Compiled by Elizabeth Armstrong) 


E live in a day of Big Business, 

of short cuts, efficiency, direct 
methods. The plodder is out of date. 
Speed is the great god. Get rich 
quick, get thin quick, get there quick 
—often regardless of the safety of 
the method. Waste thy substance, 
waste thy flesh, but spare not a bit of 
time or energy and achieve success. 
Where has music a place in this 
scheme of things? It all comes back 
to the question of “Can music, an art, 
be administered by business meth- 
ods?” 

The answer from music teachers is 
uniformly “No.” And, according to 
them, the attempt to do so is the 
grevious fault of present-day music 
training. One cannot learn to “play 
the saxophone” or anything else “in 
‘six lessons.” An artist is not born 
over night. A pupil should never start 
out with such an idea. A _ teacher 
should never give it. 

Different teachers have had different 
aspects of this ill thrust upon them, but 
the general consensus of opinion is that 
pupils and teachers alike need more 
patience, a more thorough foundation 
and a greater understanding of music. 
In alphabetical order, the following 
opinions are presented: 

LEOPOLD AUER: “I was for forty years 
professor of the violin at the Imperial 
Conservatory in Petrograd. There the 
standard was very high, thanks to its 
founder, the great Anton Rubinstein. 
The first members of the faculty were 
Wieniawski, violin; Leschetizky, piano; 
Davidoff, violin ’cello; Everarrdi, voice; 
and Dreijschok. Rubinstein himself 
taught piano and composition. When 
Wieniawski retired, I took his place. 
The standard was always kept at the 
high point. The worth of the institu- 
tion is shown by the musicians it turned 
out: Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Glaz- 
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it was desired to consult. 





HAT is the most vital need of present-day music teaching? 

to present a valuable and consolidated opinion on this very real prob- 
lem, MusIcCAL AMERICA recently invited a few representative teachers, men 
and women of ability and experience, to contribute statements on what they 
considered the most important essential. 
should be of unfailing interest to all those honestly concerned in musical 
training. Space limits and the brief time available to organize the sym- 
posium prevented the securing of statements from all the authorities which 
The following statements, therefore, represent 
only an outline of the ground which might be covered in a complete digest 
of opinion on the vexed question of musical pedagogy.—Editorial Note. 


In order 


Such an assemblage of opinions 








ounov, Siloti, Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist 
and many others. 

“IT have such traditions on which to 
base my statement that America is now 
on the right road. There are already 
some fine institutions with excellent 
staffs. And private teaching—especially 
violin teaching—has prospered greatly 
since I came here at the time of the 
Russian revolution. I can tell by the 
material that comes to me. 

“This is due, no doubt, to the in- 
creased interest in musical pedagogy. 
Music is being taught in the public 
schools, little orchestras and musical 
clubs are being formed. Another impor- 
tant factor is a direct result of the War. 
Musicians from all over the world come 
to this country. The best is here. 

“The great need now of embryo musi- 
cians is time. One cannot go four or 
five years to school, then four years to 
a university and call oneself a doctor or 
a lawyer or an architect. People bring 
their children to me and I listen to them 
play. If they are gifted, I say so and 
advise five or six years of serious work. 
They are surprised. They thought it 
could be done in six weeks. Now this 
state of affairs is improving day by day, 
thanks to the general development of 
music and the greater interest taken by 
communities and individuals. Still the 
besetting sin remains a lack of patience.” 


Need of Small Cities 


ALEXANDER BLOCH: “We need more 
competent teachers on Main Street so 
that talented youngsters may be prop- 


erly taught from the start. At present 
they often waste their most precious 
years acquiring faults and arrive in the 
big city too handicapped to achieve the 
career that their talent justifies. It 
costs less to subsidize a teacher than an 
orchestra and our club women and for- 
ward-looking business men should see to 
it that good teachers find it worth while 
to settle in their community. There is 
plenty of encouragement at the top of 
the ladder, but enormous waste at the 
bottom. If we sincerely wish to further 
the cause of music in America, let us 
begin at the beginning—take care of 
talent at the source. Then truly we 
should have a bumper crop of first-class 
native artists and teachers.” 

HARRIETTE BROWER: “There are a 
number of things that are vital in the 
study of the piano and its music. There 
is the gift of natural ability which 
vivifies all music study. There is 
obedience to the precepts of a good 
teacher. There is concentration, an 
absolute necessity in all worth-while 
study. Then there is the absorbing love 
for one’s work without which one can do 
little. Each one of these things is vital 
in itself. 

“Perhaps the most vital necessity is 
the laying of a thorough, dependable, 
efficient foundation. Without this prep- 
aration the future building is weak and 
unstable, no matter how poetic may be 
the thought of the player. 

“Finally and indispensably, there is 
the determination to succeed, to conquer 
every obstacle and to win.” 

DUDLEY Buck: “The most vital needs 


Music Teaching 
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of present-day music teaching are: 
knowledge and a correct way of present- 
ing it; correct fundamentals and the 
necessary analytical mind to produce the 
same results in each person; the ability 
to make things interesting to the stu- 
dent; codperation among teachers, for 
no one person knows it all.” 
















































Classifying Voice 

VIRGINIA COLOMBATI: “To teach well, 
first a proper classification of the voice 
is necessary. This is not arrived at by 
volume or range, but by color and 
quality. Second comes the necessity for 
correction. For sure results, experience 
is requisite. No two voices need the 
same treatment. Then correction, as 
Mr. Fabian aptly declares, must not be 
physical. Such methods are often taught 
and are most harmfully erroneous. In 
correction, the teacher’s purpose should 
be pure, sweet tone and quality of voice, 
not volume. Third, not all great singers 
make good teachers, but great teachers 
must be good singers. Lastly, teachers 
of singing need not only experience and 
knowledge, but also a natural gift for 
imparting that knowledge to others.” 

ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT: “In most pro- 
fessions other than the study of music, | 
there is definite and scientific training 
with which to proceed in teaching—the 
student to become, finally, the established 
practitioner. 

“The crying need today, from the in- 
telligent minds and souls of individuals 
who have struggled for true musical 
expression, is, therefore, scientific knowl- 
edge of facts proved and established by 
nature, thought out by man with a plan 
of procedure, and demonstrated by the 
student to be technically correct, prac- 
tical, and beautifully expressed, whether 
it be upon the man-made or upon the 
human instrument.” 

YEATMAN GRIFFITH: “The vital need 
in the teaching of singing today is a 
thorough understanding .of correct vocal 
technic, the basic principle of which is 
causation not effect. This would in- 
stantly acquaint the student with where 
and how tone starts and relieve his 
anxiety as to where it goes. 
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“The knowledge and impartation of 
these facts would immediately eliminate 
the complexity and confusion now asso- 
ciated with the developing of the voice 
and would enable the singer’s musician- 
ship and imagination to ride freely 
through the singing instrument in aud- 
ible expression. 

“Since singing is the one branch of 
musical art the mechanism of which is 
provided by nature, it should be simpler 
and more spontaneous rather than more 
complicated and obscure than the other 
branches. The teacher is one who 
should remove all obstacles between the 
student and his subject.” 


Importance of Time 


Victor Harris: “The most vital need 
in music training today is_ sufficient 
number of students who are willing (and 
even enthusiastic) to study long enough. 
There is no lack of adequate teachers 
nor of students with adequate talents. 
But the crying sin in America is that 
many students, beginning their work 
with enthusiasm and all energy, soon 
begin to lose their “sacred fire” in the 
desire to attain results too quickly and 
so fall into the trap laid out for them 
by teachers without conscience who 
promise them short cuts to their goal. 
We are people strong in spring racers of 
100 yards but weak in those who can 
live thoroughly in preparation to go the 
long distance. And it is a long distance! 
The earlier students find it to be true, 
the better for everyone—student, teacher 
and public.” 

EDWIN HucGHEs: “The most vital need 
of present-day teachers of the art of 
music is serious students, students who 
possess the necessary idealism for the 
perfection of their talents and who are 
willing to spend the necessary time for 
the proper ripening of their artistic 
abilities. The bustle and haste that 
mark the business and industrial life of 
our country have little place in the de- 
velopment of musical talent, for there 
are no short cuts to genuine artistic 
achievement. 

“There is too much of the desire to 
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penny music in such a manner that so 
task will be finished up as expeditiously 
as possible. There is as much natural 
musical talent in America as in any 
other country in the world, but Ameri- 
can students can only hope to cope with 
the young musicians of older lands, who 
have had the advantage of contact with 
a riper and more mature culture, if they 
are willing to subject themselves to that 
rigorous, thorough and prolonged train- 
ing in their art, without which no artist 
has ever achieved greatness. 

“Their education must include not 
only a knowledge of the particular in- 
strument they are studying and a 
thorough acquaintance with its entire 
literature, but also a broad view of the 
whole art of music, a study of its theo- 
retical as well as its practical side and, 
in addition, a wide appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the other arts.” 

BRUNO HuHN: “So far as the teaching 
of the voice is concerned, I believe that 
the best teachers are those who have the 
ability to diagnose correctly the need of 
each pupil and, having done so, make 
the final objective beautiful, correct 
breathing, effortless emission of tone 
and a technical equipment that will en- 
able the singer to respond easily to any 
demand made upon it.” 


Music Weeks Advocated 


HENRY HOLDEN Huss: “Among vital 
needs of the musical profession are: 
stopping the deification of mere technic 
and getting into the inner meaning of 
great compositions. Standardization, if 
rightly accomplished, will doubtless be 
of great benefit, but emphatically not 
under municipal or state control. Keep 
music and politics permanently divorced ! 

“More Music Week contests in all 
cities on the plan of the New York 
Music Week contests will help raise the 
general standard of teaching and aid in 
eliminating the fake teachers and con- 
servatories. Surface mushroom growth 
should be discouraged and the enduring 
growth of the oak fostered. More, we 
need more editions pedalled as artists 
actually pedal, like the Siloti editions. 
We need a more general understanding 
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of how to teach relaxation, a beautiful 
singing tone and proper rhetorical em- 
phasis.” 

HILDEGARD HOFFMAN Huss: “Do not 
some teachers and, more especially many 
students, still wilfully overlook the tre- 
mendous importance of legitimate and 
proper’ tone-placing? Temperament, 
mentality and heart are great and es- 
sential attributes, but unless they go 
hand in hand with beauty of tone the 
singer’s art is never complete. Too 
often, alas. insight and patience are 
lacking. Many young aspirants seem 
to prefer quantity to quality, a brilliant 
tone to really sympathetic gquality—the 
voice of the peacock to that of the night- 
ingale. 

“In the light of this conviction, I want 
to make a plea for the songs of the 
great masters—they who study and sing 
these will secure for themselves an ar- 
tistic foundation not to be achieved 
through the memorizing of vanid, ‘pleas- 
ing’ ditties which have such vogue now- 
adays even with great artists in their 
concert répertoires.” 

ALBERTO JONAS: “The question of the 
most vital need of present-day music 
teaching may be viewed from a material, 
educational and aesthetic standpoint. 
The first requisite of a teacher. whether 
a humble person in a little village or a 
man to whom is entrusted the ‘making of 
an artist’ and whose magnificent studio 
in the metropolis is the objective of the 
ambitious, aspiring student, is to be 
competent and sincere, with ability to 
illustrate, through his own playing, or 
singing, what he wishes the student to 
do. And in this respect how many are 
deficient! He must, besides. love his 
calling, and not teach merely because 
there is no other road oven to him in 
life to earn his bread. Finally, he must 
get results, for Goethe has said: ‘alle 
Theorie ist grau’ (all theory is grey). 
The most subtle exnostulations fade and 
vanish in the light of accomplished 
facts.” : 

SERGEI K@IBANSKY: “More than any- 
thing else today we need patience. 
Pupils must not be in such a hurry. 
Thev must realize the importance of a 
solid foundation. They must learn to 
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work sia more than Na 
The great need for the teachers is to 
charge lower prices. High prices make 
it impossible for most pupils to go to 
the teacher as often as they should. 
They are able to take only a few lessons 
and so cannot get the needed founda- 
tion. Both the teacher and the pupil 
lose out in the long run.” 

FRANK LA Force: “The greatest need 
of music teachers in America today, ac- 
cording to my belief, is a fuller under- 
standing of natural principles and an 
attitude of honest, constructive criticism 
toward pupils regardless of financial 
gain or loss.” 


Thought Is Essential 


Davip MANNES: “The most vital need 
in present-day music teaching, as in 
every other field, is to stimulate initia- 
tive of thought in the pupil. The 
teacher is apt to become too much a 
crutch upon whom the pupil leans in- 
stead of learning to think independently. 
It is better for him to bring to the les- 
son even a wrong conception than none 
at all. 

“Another great need is to make the 
pupil realize that the symbols placed 
before him are only the outward signs 
of the vital meaning behind them and, 
unless that inner meaning is_ under- 
stood, the outward expression cannot be 
right.” 

ELEANOR MCLELLAN: “The American 
vocal student of today lacks more than 
anything else an adequate technic to ex- 
press artistically the musical thoughts 
he wishes to portray. Adequate technic 
is a complete knowledge of the three 
resonances of the voice and is absolutely 
essential in order to sing easily the vari- 
ous styles of music in all parts of the 
voice and to have the voice carry into 
the far reaches of the vast auditoriums 
of America.” 

HoMER NEARING: “The crying need in 
music teaching today is elasticity of 
method. The curse of today’s pedagogy 
is the tendency of most teachers to grind 
all their pupils through the same mill. 
It reminds one of the Greek robber, 
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ARTHUR KRAFT 


Concert Tenor 


Voice Culture and Oratorio 


Piano, Speciatizing in Interpretation and Mr. Kraft is available for Recital and Oratorio, 
having appeared with tremendous success for 


many of the leading societies throughout the 


country. 
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but, theatrically, it is apt to make Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” seem like a roar- 
ing melodrama in comparison. Sunday 
events at the Metropolitan have accus- 
tomed New Yorkers to dress suit, action- 
less opera, which presumably meets the 
the requirements of New York’s rather 
inexplicable Sabbath day regulations. 

By a dispensation which need not be 
inquired into, “The Beggar’s Opera” 
was decked out in the traditional red 
coats and furbelows when it was pre- 
sented at the Princess Theater last Sun- 
day evening, and the Hogarthian charac- 
ters bandied their accusations of “sluts” 
and “hussies” with all the ribald gayety 
of a highly social week-day matinée. The 
program and other announcements af- 
firmed that it was “opera di camera,” 
and no arguments were overheard in the 
lobby on that score. 

This great grandsire of the musical 
shows so dear to Broadway cracked its 
whip at the follies and foibles of the 
Seventeen-Hundreds as merrily as of 
yore, and its fragmentary and variously 
excerpted tunes nestled cosily in ears 
that recognized many of them as old 
friends. The performance was _ some- 
what more curtailed than those by the 
English visitors of several seasons ago, 
and three principals by judicious 
doubling managed to care for all the 
parts. These were Herman Gelhausen 
as both Captain Macheath and Peachum, 
Celia Turrill as Mrs. Peachum and Lucy 
Lockit and Dorianne Bawn as Polly. All 
were vocally attractive and contrived to 
achieve both humor and atmosphere, 
without too obvious striving. 

Herman Newman did artistic duty as 
pianist and harpsichordist—the latter- 
day instrument being used for a Bach 
composition played as an overture, and 
the earlier (or its imitation) as sole ac- 
companiment for the singers. Preced- 
ing the performance Margaret Love, of 
the stagers, presented some historical 
remarks prepared by Sophia Cleugh and 
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also the introductory dialogue of the 
Beggar and the Player. B. B. 


Gerhardt in Brahms-Schubert 
Program 


Elena Gerhardt’s appearances are 
something more than recitals, they are 
occasions, for few if any singers now 
living can project the pith of a song as 
she can. For the program of her first 
appearance this season, in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 18, Mme. Gerhardt 
confined herself to songs by Schubert 
and Brahms. Those of the former were 
in several cases among the less hack- 
neyed works of the composer of whom it 
has been said that he set everything on 
earth to music except the Multiplication 
Table. The seven Schubert numbers were 
all from the “Schwanengesang,” begin- 
ning with “Aufenthalt” which had a 
superb performance. “Ihr Bild,” a com- 
paratively unfamiliar number, was also 
a fine piece of singing, but the audience 
liked the trivial “Fischermiadchen” and 
the biergartenmusik of “Abschied” 
better, the latter so much better as to 
demand a repetition. As an _ encore 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark” was sung in 
English. Of the first group of six 
Brahms songs, “Immer Leiser Wird 
mein Schlummer” was the best sung be- 
cause no one in the world can sing it 
better than does Mme. Gerhardt. “Wir 
Wandelten” was also beautifully sung. 
“Das Madchen Spricht” was given as 
encore to the group. In the final group, 
by Brahms, “Der Tod, das Ist die Kuhle 
Nacht” was thrilling and of course “Der 
Schmied” the final number, very fine (a 
sure-fire song, this) but the exquisite 
“Botschaft” seemed too fast in tempo. 

As has been said, few if any singers 
can project a program as Mme. Ger- 
hardt does. Technically, one might have 
wished for less audible breathing, now 
and then, and a smoother legato in cer- 
tain passages, but where so much was 
superfine, these slight defects may be 
regarded as inconsiderable. The audience 
evidently regarded them so as there were 
furores of applause and many gorgeous 
bouquets. Carroll Hollister was at the 
piano. d. A. Bs 
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Emest Bloch Accepts Directorship 


UU 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17.—Ernest 

Bloch has accepted the directorship 
of the San Francisco Conservatory, 
which has risen to a high rank under 
the direction of its founders, Ada 
Clement and Lillian Hodgehead. 

At a meeting of the directors and 
persons interested in the furtherance of 
the cultural arts, held at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, Mr. Bloch was introduced by 
Redfern Mason, music critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Mr. Bloch outlined his plans for the 
development of the conservatory, which 
eall for a new building, increased 
equipment, and an operatic department 


HUT 


of Conservatory at San Francisco 
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to give instruction in foreign languages 
and in acting. 

Mr. Bloch is enthusiastic over the 
spirit of the West, and says this city 
is ideally situated for the establishment 
of a school that shall eventually be able 
to offer students a complete training in 
every line of musical activity. 

A drive for funds begins this week, 
with the aim of establishing an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000 per year for the 
next three years. The executive com- 
mittee comprises Ada Clement, Lillian 
Hodgehead, Lena Blanding, Mrs. Charles 
Felton, Mrs. Max Sloss, Mrs. Arthur 
Cushing, Mrs. A. F. Baldwin, Mrs. Syd- 
ney Joseph, and Mrs. Marcus Kochland. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 
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AWAY 





Samuel Van Praag 


Samuel Van Praag, conductor for 
twenty-seven years of the Haydn Or- 
chestra of East Orange, died last week 
in New York after an illness of one day. 
Mr. Van Praag was born in the Hague 
about sixty years ago, and when only six 
years old, on hearing Wieniawski, deter- 
mined to become a violinist. He entered 
the Royal Conservatory in the Hague 
and was graduated with honors at the 
age of sixteen. He played in concert 
for several years, and came to this coun- 
try when twenty years old. Here, he 
conducted the Amicitia Orchestra and 
the Freundschaft of New York. Before 
giving up his work in East Orange, he 
also conducted the Morristown Orches- 
tra. Mr. Van Praag is survived by his 
wife. 





Roger de Bruyn 


Roger de Bruyn, formerly well known 
on the concert stage as a tenor recital- 
ist in solo programs and joint costume 
recitals with his wife, Mercedes de Pina, 
soprano, but more recently engaged in 
the business of concert manager, died at 
his home in New York on Oct. 13, after 
an illness of several months. Added to 
his concert and managerial abilities, 
Mr. de Bruyn also toured the country 
as conductor of a band. Among artists 
who have appeared under his manage- 
ment are Alessandro Bonci, Rhys Mor- 
gan and Douglas Stanbury of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son. 


Dr. Benjamin C. Blodgett 


SEATTLE, Oct. 17.—Dr. Benjamin C. 
Blodgett, founder of the musical depart- 
ment of Smith College and director of its 
activities for twenty-five years, died 
here recently at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Robert M. Palmer. Dr. 


Blodgett, who was eighty-seven years 
old, had been a pupil of Moscheles and 
Liszt. He was a graduate of the Leip- 
zig Conservatory and later studied for 
the ministry at Oxford, receiving his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity there, but 
never becoming active in the profession. 
On a trip to California, he was appoint- 
ed to the position of organist at Leland 
Stanford University, and remained 
there three years, giving daily recitals 
in Memorial Chapel. Two oratorios by 
him, “The Prodigal Son,” and “Job” 
were widely performed, as well as num- 
erous compositions for the piano. Dr. 
Blodgett had made his home in Seattle 
for a number of years. 


DAVID SHEETZ CRAIG. 


Gregorio Teodorescu 





Gregorio Teodorescu, Rumanian bari- 
tone, died on Oct. 15, in St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, following an operation. Mr. 
Teodorescu was taken ill while practis- 
ing two days before his death, and sank 
into a coma in several hours, never re- 
covering sufficiently to give the names 
of relatives or friends. He was given 
an audition at the Capitol Theater the 
previous week, and made such a fine 
impression that he was engaged im- 
mediately there. 


New London Hall Opens 


LONDON, Oct. 10.—Last night saw the 
formal public opening of a new auditor- 
ium dedicated to music—or rather of a 
reconstructed auditorium—the Grotrian 
Hall, formerly Steinway Hall. The con- 
cert was a song recital by Hugh Camp- 
bell and Gilbert Bailey, who presented 
a program of French and Scotch folk- 
songs and early English classics. On 
the previous evening, Sept. 30, a brief 
invitation concert was given by Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn and Walter Gieseking. 








Soloist with: 


Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 


St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 


Cincinnati Symphony 


were interesting and more 
New York American—(Grena Bennett) 


the resources of the ’cello. 





LUDWIG PLEIER—CELLIST 





Orchestra sible by an artist of the 
highest magnitude. 

Minneapolis Daily News—The Klengel Concerto was superbly played. It seems 
doubtful if it could possibly have been played better than it was yesterday. 
Cincinnati Enquirer—His tone is of good singing quality and his technical dexterity 
is marked. 
New York Herald Tribune (Lawrence Gilman)—His dexterity was more than able 
to cope with anything in the ‘cello repertoire. 
New York Times—(Olin Downes) Mr. Pleier proved a musician of earnest and in- 
telligent taste. 
New York Sun—(W. J. Henderson) His tone was good, his bowing vigorous and 
his program was presented with plenty of warmth and color. His own compositions 


than pleasant. 


» possesses a commendable 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


Second Floor, 240 West 40th Street, 


PRESS OPINIONS 


Detroit Free Press: 
First Performance in 
America of the Klengel 
Concerto 
“Pleier draws a tone of 
lovely quality, never 
forced, and his mastery 
of his instrument enabled 
him to present the diffi- 
cult work with a facility 
and finish that gained 
him marked approval. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Globe 
Democrat — Pleier over- 
came difficulties with an 
ease and grace only pos- 


command of 


New York City 
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OUR AIM 


TO THOSE @ To mold the vocal resources of this country 
WHO into ready material for the lyric stage; to train 

on the stage and prepare for the stage a 
SEEK A CAREER those, who after having their voices placed and 
ON THE LYRIC STAGE cultivated, are in need of the final preparation 





for public appearances. 


De Feo Opera Academy 


(INCORPORATED) 


66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


IN OUR THEATRE 
built in the very heart of New York, easily accessible from 
everywhere and equipped with the most modern stage ap- 
pliances 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 


Engaged in leading roles with 
Opera Comique, Paris, Spring Season 1926 


Available for a Few Concerts 
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Students will be accepted on recommendation of their vocal 
teachers, or after a vocal test. 
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Northampton, Mass. 
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Baritone 
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Crying Water..... Bernard Hamblen Waltz in Thirds..... George Liebling Teacher of Singing 
Shepherdess. ...Dermot MacMurrough The Musical Box... .Leff Pouishnoff 
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Eight Negro Songs— 


1425 Broadway, 





SACRED SONGS (From Bedford Co., Virginia) N York Cit 
ew or 
The Lord Is My Rock. . Alfred Wooler F. H. Abbot aad A. J. Swan d 
Thanks Be to God...Stanley Dickson In the Never Never Land. .Mana-Zucca rt & 
The Grace of Heaven... .Fred Royle (Musical Play) ‘ 
In Keys to Suit All Voices Kynon Cantata....T. Hopkins Evans Mr. Goodman Teaches Mondays and 
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9 EAST 45th ST. 
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Progressive Tacoma Prepares Full Year of Musical Bounty 


SU ee 


ACOMA, Oct. 17.—Never has the mu- 

sical outlook seemed more promising 
than at the present time. Especially is 
this true in the field of local endeavor; 
though clubs that engage assisting ar- 
tists have been unable to complete their 
plans for the year owing to the scarcity 
of artists available for such engage- 
ments on this coast, in the early winter 
and late spring. 

Bernice E. Newell, manager, an- 
nounces six concerts in her artists’ 
course, which will introduce four artists 
new to this field, and in which much 
interest is apparent. Those to appear 
are: Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Toti Dal 
Monte, soprano; Claire Dux, soprano; 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Mischa Le- 
vitzki, pianist, and Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, two piano artists. 

Katharine Rice, concert manager, of- 
fers Emilio de Gorgorza, baritone; Ethel 
Leginska, pianist; Florence Macbeth, 
soprano, and Theo. Karle, tenor. 

The Tacoma Civic Orchestra looms 
large on the musical horizon this season. 
Less than a year old, it has proven itself 
to be one of the strongest organizations 
in this community. D. P. Nason, founder 
and conductor, announces a complete or- 
ganization of seventy instruments. Three 
or four concerts, with soloists assisting, 
will be given during the season, as well 
as many popular programs. 

A fine thing educationally is the an- 
nouncement that the Sunday afternoon 
rehearsals will be public. School chil- 
dren will be admitted free and are in- 
vited to bring their notebooks, so that 
they may get the full benefit of these 
rehearsals. 

With the snow-clad slopes of Mount 
Tacoma for a background and an au- 
dience of more than 300 Tacomans and 
many visitors from other parts of the 
country, the Elks’ Band presented an im- 
pressive musical program recently in 
Paradise Valley. The affair was the sec- 
ond annual celebration of Tacoma Day 
at the mountain, and this event has 
proved so successful that it will be a 
permanent institution annually here- 
after, to be held the first week-end fol- 
lowing Labor Day. 
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Wad ees a Sale Sede 


MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN SCENE IS CONCERT SITE 
The Elks’ Band Playing in Paradise Valley, with the Snowy Peaks of Mount Tacoma in the Distance, at the Annual Celebration of 


“Tacoma Day.” 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, the season 
of which opened Oct. 6, will give its 
customary sixteen fortnightly matinée 
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“Lionel Storr possesses 
a mellow voice of rare 
beauty.” 

—New York Telegram. 
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0 “Mr. Storr made an in- 

Q| stantaneous hit and would 

Q| have been heard in many 

0] more numbers than he 
chose to sing. He is a fin- 
ished performer and sang 

5 with a charm that was de- 
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lightful.”—Boston Herald. 


“His role was by no 
means a small one, and his 
resonant voice was heard 
to fine advantage in both 
solo and ensemble num- 
)| bers.’’-—Providence Jour- 


nal and Bulletin. 


LIONEL STORR 


Bass - Baritone 











Mr. Storr has resumed teaching at his 
New York Studio, 17 West 89th Street 


Telephone Schuyler 8558 





Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 





118 West 76th Street 
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concerts provided by its active members, 
and visiting musicians; and two formal 
evening concerts by its choral depart- 
ment. This department has many years 
been under the leadership of Frederick 
W. Wallis, and numbers 100 voices. 

The winter concert will be given Jan. 
26, with Ernest Davis, tenor, as assist- 
ing artist. The spring concert will be in 
April, but plans are incomplete. All con- 
certs will be given in the First Baptist 
Church, where a very fine organ has 
recently been installed. It is planned to 
use this organ on some of the concert 
programs. 


Choral Programs Announced 


The St. Cecilia Club, Fred Beidleman 
directing, will give two concerts on 
Dec. 15. The chorus will sing “The 
Highwayman” by Deems Taylor, assisted 
by the Spargur Quartet, of Seattle. The 
spring event will be an “All American” 
concert, with an assisting soloist not yet 
engaged. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus, will 
again be under the baton of John Spar- 
gur of Seattle, and will give two formal 
concerts, one in December, the other in 
May. Plans are incomplete. 

The Tacoma Oratorio Society, J. W. 
Bixel, founder and director, will present 
at Christmas Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ and 
“The Christmas Oratorio’ by Bach. 
Assisting soloists are to be engaged. Its 
offering for the spring is not yet an- 
nounced. 

The Thule Male Chorus, the Rev. E. 
G. Blomquist directing, and the Nor- 
mandies Singing Society, under the guid- 


Several Hundred Visitors Attended the 


Ceremony 


ance of George W. Johnson, will each be 
heard in two formal concerts with assist- 
ing artists, but complete plans are not 
announced. 

The Ensemble Violinists’ Club, Mrs. 
Chauncey Dunkleberger founder and di- 
rector, will devote its season to the study 
of the finer compositions for violin, and 
in the spring will be heard in its one 
concert program, with an assisting solo- 
ist. This concert is always complimen- 
tary to the musical public. 

With the appointment of D. P. Nason 
as supervisor of music in the public 
schools, several new members have been 
added to the faculty of the music depart- 
ment, giving a needed stimulus to the 
study of music in and out of the schools. 

Clayton Johnson is again director of 
music in the Stadium High School and 
W. E. Knuth of the Lincoln High, where 
full musie courses are given and credits 
allowed for the study of music in any of 
its branches either in the schools or with 
outside teachers. 

The grade schools, besides the routine 
study of singing, have their orchestras 
and bands. Louis Hunter will direct the 
study of music in the elementary schools, 
and Harry Evans will conduct the bands 
in all schools. 

A long step forward has been taken 
toward an ultimate standardization of 
music teachers, by the State requiring 
all teachers who desire their pupils to 
receive credits in the schools for the 
study of music, to pass a State examina- 
tion; when they will be given certificates 
and ‘be known as “accredited” teachers. 

Etta May MAYBIN. 





SITTIG TRIO 


MARGARET SITTIG, Violin, FREDERICK V. SITTIG, 


“THE PLAYING WAS EVERYTHING THAT 
TRIO PLAYING SHOULD BE.” 
—Philadelphia Record, Feb. 14, 1925 


Sittig Trio Management 
167 West 80th St. 


Piano, EDGAR H. SITTIG, Cello 


New York City 
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Procrustes, who had a bed upon which 
he forced all travelers to lie. If an un- 
fortunate guest was too long, Procrustes 
chopped some of him off. If he was too 
short, Procrustes stretched him out. The 


' bed was the thing and everyone must 


| fit it. 


If teachers would chop and 
stretch the method rather than the indi- 
viduality of the pupil, the musical mil- 
lennium would soon be here.”’ 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY: “The question 


_ of the most vital need of present-day 


vocal teaching arises on account of the 


| alarming number of failures among 


| a career or in the teaching itself. 


singing students when we find perhaps 
only one sure success among one or two 
thousand students. The fault must 
either lie in the inexcusable amount of 
bad judgment exercised in advising this 
great number of ‘impossibles’ to attempt 
The 
latter seems true only too often. Why? 
That is the impending question, and my 


_ reply is that the vital need in present- 
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day vocal teaching is a thorough under- 
standing of nature’s way to sing and 
knowledge of the mental and physical 
coordination in singing. Otherwise our 
understanding of the gift, the human 
voice, will never be revealed in its en- 
tire infallible truth. 

“Human voice is a gift by which to 


| express thoughts, ideas and emotions. 


This gift is given us with a perfect way 
to sing. In other words, nature endows 
us with a correct way to use the gift 
just as she gives us a way to walk with- 
out man-made methods. If we then 
learn to understand nature’s way to 
sing instead of trying to make voices 
respond to man-made methods we have 
the foundation of a perfect art. The 
human voice seems to refuse to obey 
these artificial methods. As a _ proof, 
examine the number of failures in com- 
parison to the number of students. 

“To reach the height in our art of 


singing we must have perfect coordina- 


tion of the mind and the physical organs, 
for when error creeps in the singer is 
cut off from reaching the full possibili- 
ties of his respective talent. We need 
teaching that produces singers, artists; 
and that can come only through compre- 
hension of and obedience to the laws of 
nature.” 


Firm Foundation Necessary 


OscaR SAENGER: “I can speak only as 
a teacher of voice, but I find in my work 
that the great lack in America is a firm 
foundation in music. The pupil who 
from the time he was very young has 


| studied some instrument and at the age 


of sixteen or eighteen discovers he has a 


| voice is the person who has the best 
| chance in vocal study. 


He knows how 
to read. He knows something about 
music. It is uphill work for the boy or 
girl who, with never before a thought 
of a professional career, decides at the 
age of eighteen or so to become a singer. 
But it is quite usual for the boy or girl 
who has had good musical training to 
give up his instrument when he dis- 
covers he can sing. 

“It flatters one more to sing than it 
does to play piano or violin. Mme. 
Galli Curci studied to be a pianist. So 
did Mme. Melba. They had good mv- 
sicianship long before they knew they 
could sing. But an artist must also 
have a_ good liberal education. He 
should know everything there is to 
know about his art and a little bit about 
everything else. Such a knowledge fer- 
tilized by imagination in a day when 
little is left to the imagination and a 
good heart is the great need of music 
students in America today.” 


Study Modern Music 


CARLOS SALZEDO: “The most vital need 
in musie teaching today is to evolve a 
generation of well-grounded musicians. 
Most American instrumentalists, while 
excelling in the playing of their instru- 
ments, are deplorable musicians, quite 
unfit to serve—and defend—legitimately 
the cause of music. Although music is 
gradually becoming a part of the Ameri- 
can life, the science of becoming a true 
musician is not sufficiently reckoned with 

-nor taught—in American music 
schools. For a century and a half, the 
Paris Conservatoire has given the world 
the opportunity to understand what a 
thorough musical education is. Most of 
the world’s greatest musicians have been 
educated in that institution. Taking at 


random a few of the internationally re- 
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puted virtuosi of the present day who 
owe their artistry to the Paris Con- 
servatoire, I shall cite: Kreisler, 
Jacques Thibaud, Enesco, Carl Flesch, 
Louis Bailly, Cortot, Robert Schmitz, 
Barrére, Georges Longy, Marcel Tabu- 
teau, Georges Laurent. All these artists 
were graduated from the Paris Con- 
servatoire. I myself had that privilege. 

“In addition to being fundamentally 
educated, the American music students 
(teachers, too) ought to become more 
familiar with the music written in our 


days. Certain well-known music schools 
dismiss music of our contemporary 
composers as ‘dangerous knowledge.’ 


Nothing could be more detrimental to 
students. It is true that Ravel, Stravin- 
sky, Schonberg, Varése, Bartok, have 
nothing in common with what most 
music teachers feed their students, but 
music teachers ought to realize that our 
contemporary masters are no more revo- 
lutionary than were Bach, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Wagner and Debussy in their 
respective epochs. This is a fact not 
sufficiently reckoned with. 

“There never was an epoch that has 
shown such a desire to produce newly- 
born music, nor was contemporary 
musie ever presented in such a splendid 
manner. Besides the International Com- 
posers’ Guild—which has been founded 
to present exclusively all new works— 
other chamber-orchestra organizations 
and all our symphonic orchestras devote 
programs to new music. The public is, 
therefore, well aware of all new musical 
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ative Pedagogues Discuss Their Art 








from enjoying the same privilege that 
our concert subscribers do. 

“Another point: Music students ought 
to attend all the symphonic concerts. 
This is as vital to them as to learn their 
class lessons. Instrumentalists who only 
know the literature of their own instru- 
ments will never understand the sig- 
nificance of their art. 

“To conclude: America, through its 
incomparable symphonic orchestras, its 
remarkable musical societies, its well- 
equipped teachers, is on the way to be- 
come the leading musical nation of the 
world. But this will be achieved only if 
all our music schools, institutes and con- 
servatories of music are willing to co- 
operate in the proper way—that is, 
educate students in a thorough manner 
as well as along progressive lines.” 

META SCHUMANN: “The greatest need 
today in teaching is simplicity. When 
method restricts expression, it is un- 
natural and wrong. Art in any form 
must convey a message, present a pic- 
ture, stimulate and arouse imagination. 
For the student of singing, especially, 
the shortest and safest road to perfec- 
tion is the simplest route. 

“When we can hear and speak pure 
vowels, we have arrived at the point of 
natural vocal production. Perfect 
vowel values will some day be taught in 
our public schools. Then we will have 
less gutteral, nasal voices and perfect 
English diction. 

“When the lesson of not preparing a 
tone physically, but of conceiving it 
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of the instrument and can, through a 
freely flowing tone, import all moods 
and emotions. Singing becomes an art 
and the singer an artist when all forms 
of technic are concealed.” 


Children Must Be Taught 


E. RoBert SCHMITZ: “In America, the 
intellectual quality in piano playing is 
very slow in its development. People 
play too much by instinct. And they 
are too one-sided in their tastes. A 
pupil should be as familiar with the 
classics as he is with the moderns. 
Then he needs to learn not:to show off 
his technic. He should be able to lose 
himself as a personality and let music 
speak for itself. For this training in 
chamber music is invaluable. Such 
training, required in reputable European 
conservatories, is sadly lacking here. 

“Today there is an absence of study 
at an early age. Children do not learn 
to sight read. A musician should be 
able to read a score as any layman reads 
a book. The pupil who cannot read has 
to go along trodden paths. He can’t 
work out new ideas and find out for what 
he is best fitted.” 

NEVADA VAN DER VEER: “The most 
vital need for teachers of today is nat- 
uralness of production, demonstration 
rather than theory. The pupil needs, 
first of all, voice and an instinct and a 
love of singing. He needs personality 
and health and, most important, time 
and patience, thoroughness and sincerity. 


tendencies; and it would be a crime of mentally in its perfected state, has been There is too much superficial music 
lése-music to deprive music students learned, one has become absolute master study.” 
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Buffalo Embarks on Brilliant Symphonic Schedule 
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UFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Seventeen 

musical organizations of Buffalo look 
to this season for the greatest develop- 
ment of music appreciation in the city’s 
musical history. This number of organ- 
izations have completed plans for con- 
certs, private or public. Probably most 
prominent, and with the greatest repre- 
sentation of prominent local citizens be- 
hind it, is the Buffalo Musical Founda- 
tion, Marian DeForest, manager. 

The Foundation will again give two 
distinct concert courses, one an orches- 
tra series, featuring the Detroit, Bos- 
ton and Cleveland symphonies in a num- 
ber of local appearances, and the other 
an artists’ series in which visiting 
notables will participate. 

The Michael-Kraft management will 
have its customary good attractions, 
vocal and instrumental. 

The Buffalo Symphony will be heard 
in a series of concerts, which are as pop- 
ular as those on any of the various 
courses. The Buffalo Symphony Asso- 
ciation will in addition present a num- 
ber of chamber music recitals. The Buf- 
falo Chromatic Club will again offer a 
short but first-class course of concerts 
in The Playhouse. American Artists’ 
Club connected with the organization 
that annually gives western New York 
a rare musical treat in its National 
American Music Festival, will resume 
its series of weekly dinners, at each of 
which a musical program, with local or 
visiting star, will be featured. 


Notable Symphony Series 


The Buffalo Symphony Society, which 
has established a reputation for offer- 
ing increasingly fine attractions each sea- 
son in its two courses, founded to create 
a lozal orchestra, has again this year 
scheduled an interesting list of artists. 
The Buffalo Symphony will be presented 
by the Society in a series of five concerts, 
opening on November 15th with Eugene 
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A. A. Van de Mark, Founder and Director 
of the National Festival in Buffalo 


Goossens, of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
as guest conductor. At this concert 
Buffalo’s conductor, Arnold Cornelissen, 
will appear as soloist. 

The second concert on Dec. 13 will be 
given with Charles Fleming Houston, 
local baritone, as soloist. The Buffalo 
pianist, Helen Garret Mennig, will be 
soloist on Jan. 17. The fourth concert, 
on Feb. 14, will be led as guest by Fritz 
Reiner, of the Cincinnati Symphony, who 
has graciously consented to spend a part 
of his vacation in Buffalo so that he 
may have ample time for rehearsals 
with our orchestra. 

At the last orchestral concert on 
March 14, Albert Spalding will be the 


soloist. 
Chamber Music Concerts 


One of the most distinctive ideas ever 
promulgated by a Symphony Society is 
the creation of the chamber music re- 
citals. This course of five concerts was 
perhaps the most unique and certainly 
the most popular musical series of last 
season, and its success will no doubt be 
repeated this year. Organized to in- 
crease the funds available for the de- 
velopment of the Buffalo Symphony Or- 
chestra, this group of chamber music 
concerts promptly filled a need in the 
musical life of the community. Surely 
no better evidence of this could be found 
than the large audiences flocking to at- 
tend them. 

This series opens on Nov. 17 with the 
return of the Flonzaley Quartet. This 
will be followed on Jan. 25 by a notable 
trio composed of Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist. The third recital, on 
Feb. 4, will bring to Buffalo for the first 
time the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. The Lenox String Quartet 
will be heard on March 9. The series 
will end on April 5, with George Bar- 
rere and his ensemble of woodwind in- 
struments, the Little Symphony. 

Membership in the Buffalo Symphony 
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Society, which entitles members to tick- 
ets to all these concerts, may be had for 
$15. The membership is limited to 
1000, and there are still a few openings 
available. The officers of the Buffalo 
Symphony Society remain as in the past 
season: Mrs. Chauncey J. Hamlin, pres- 
ident; Dr. Lesser Kauffman, chairman 
of the executive committee; Robert H. 
Heussler, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Abram Hoffman, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Marshall Clinton, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Richard Noye, treasurer; 
Louise Michael, secretary, and the fol- 
lowing trustees: Roland Lord O’Brian, 
chairman of the finance committee; Mrs. 
Carlos Alden, chairman of the music 
committee: Dr. Augustus H. Shearer, 
chairman of the music library commit- 
tee; Mrs. John J. Albright, Frank A. 
Barone, Mrs. Samuel P. Capen, Mrs. 
Walter P. Cook, Mrs. Daniel Desbecker, 
Mrs. Francis E. Fronezak, Mrs. Lester 
F. Gilbert, Ernest M. Hill, Rabbi Louis 
J. Kopald, Joseph L. Leming, Mrs. 
Irving P. Lyon, Mrs. Ward Pierce, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ramsdell, Mr. Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey and 
Mrs. Carlton C. Smith. 


Artists’ Programs Planned 


The schedule of recitals by artists is 
as follows: 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, will open the 
artist series in October, in a joint recital 
with Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will sing 
here in January in the second concert 
of the Buffalo Music Foundation, artists’ 
series. Myra Hess, English pianist, who 
was introduced to Buffalo this season, 
will conclude the artists’ series. 

In addition to the concerts for adults, 
there will be a number of matinée or- 
chestra concerts by the Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati organizations for 
boys and girls of the schools. These will 
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Arnold Cornelissen, Conductor of the Buf- 
falo Symphony 


be at the usual twenty-five cent rate for 
admission. 

The Cleveland orchestra with its con- 
ductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, and with 
Georges Enesco, violinist, as soloist, will 
give the next concert. Mr. Enesco will 
conduct the orchestra in one of his own 
compositions. 

Fritz Reiner, with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, will give the fifth concert in 
the Foundation orchestra series. 

The sixth programme will present the 
Detroit Symphony, with Marguerite Mat- 
zenauer, contralto, as soloist. It will be 
an all-Wagner program. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 
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Many Artists’ Recitals Sched- 
uled for the Coming 


Season 
By Mary Moncrieff 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Oct. 17.— Music 
lovers of Winnipeg are looking forward 
with great interest and anticipation to 
the coming musical season, as there will 
be many concerts of unusual interest by 
visiting artists, as well as by local musi- 
cal organizations. 

The Winnipeg Orchestral Club is 
planning a series of five concerts under 
the direction of Hugh C. M. Ross. 

A new musical organization has been 
formed this season, the Winnipeg Opera- 
tic Society. Capt. T. W. James has been 
appointed conductor; E. Hulatt, general 
manager, and Col. We we Chandler, 
stage manager. The society has decided 
to produce “The Geisha” early in the 
season. 

John Coates, English tenor, will sing 
at the Walker Theater early in Febru- 























ary, under the management of Mr. C. P. 
Walker. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orchestral 
Society, under the leadership of Arthur 
Egerton, is planning the presentation of 
Healy Willan’s “Apostacy to the Heaven- 
ly Host.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pear with the Winnipeg 
Choir in March. 

The Philharmonic Society promises 
two concerts, one with orchestra and one 
madrigal concert. 

The Women’s Musical Club will open 
for the season on Nov. 2. Hulda La- 
shanska, soprano, will give the opening 
program. Pablo Casals, ’cellist, will ap- 
pear under the auspices of the club in 
February. The program for the first 
Monday in January will be given by 
Idelle Robinson, who for some years has 
been studying in Paris. In March the 
club will bring Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra. 
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one of the greatest selling organizations 
I know of. I believe that the greatest 
name value in the world today is ‘Stein- 
way.’ Just think what this name value 
means to you who represent it. The 
methods and policies of Steinway as to 
those who are selling the goods, the sen- 
timent and loyalty that is a part of this 
great institution no matter what hap- 
pens, are such that the name of Stein- 
way will live forever.” 


A Fitting Climax 


Mr. Steinway called upon his brother, 
Theodore E. Steinway, to say a few 
words on behalf of Steinway & Sons. 
His remarks constituted a fitting climax 
to the sentiments expressed by the 
various speakers of the afternoon and 
evening. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman—Gentlemen: 

“You have set for me a task that is 
not easy. I am to speak to you in be- 
half of the Steinway family, the house 
of Steinway, and all those who, through 
their long association, have made them- 
selves so much a part of us. 

“You have come, I may say, from 
the corners of the earth, to do honor 
to our feast, you have showered us with 
gifts, you have made your presence to 
shine upon us and you have given us so 
freely of your love and friendship that it 
would be ungracious, to say the least, 
did we not show you what is in our 
hearts for you on this memorable night. 
I have been counselled to be brief, and 
I shall be, but supercharged as this mo- 
ment is with emotion, you must not be 
surprised if the heart runs away with 
the tongue. 

“The immediate cause of your coming 
is the fact that we have moved into a 
new home. The old home on Fourteenth 
Street which endured for 60 years has 
yielded to the march of time. The walls 
which echoed to your footsteps a score 
of times are now but dust and ashes. 
But we love to think, and we dare to 
hope, that upon the stern rock of de- 
struction we have planted the flower of 
a new life! That the old spirit is not 
dead—but has been reborn to a greater 
and fuller life. We dare to hope that 
together with our new building which 
now beautifies Fifty-seventh Street we 
have reared a spiritual structure where- 
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in shall dwell the spirit and tradition of 
Steinway. That tradition and _ spirit 
which, through long association and de- 
votion you have made your own. We 
are one great family; one and indivisi- 
ble by virtue of our mutual ideal. It 
is the law of civilized life—it is the law 
of the juhgle. This thought has been 
expressed so well by Kipling. Perhaps 
you will remember him speaking of 
Mowgli and the wolves: 


“*This is the law of the jungle 
As old and as true as the sky 
And the wolf that shall keep it shall 
prosper 
~ the wolf that shall break it must 
ie. 


As the ivy that girdles the tree trunk 
The law runneth forward and back 
For the strength of the pack is the 


wo 
And the strength of the wolf is the 
pack.’ 


“This then is the message we have in 
our hearts tonight. ‘What are we with- 
out our friends?’ You, gentlemen, would 
be something less without us, but with- 
out you we would be nothing. Even as 
the glory of the mountains is not the 
mountains themselves but the splendor of 
the sun shining on their crests, so is the 
glory of the Steinway house, the luster 
shed thereon by its friends. So I will 
pledge you this pledge which I would 
not pledge you in gold, nor on parch- 
ment, but only eye to eye and heart to 
heart. ‘The glory of the house of Stein- 
way lies within the hearts of its loyal 
and loving friends.’ ” 


Distinguished Guests 


Invited guests were J. Adams, New 
York; R. Aldrich, New York; W. H. 
Alfring, New York; C. D. Anderson, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. Fallon, New York; F. 
W. Baumer, New Rochelle; F. W. Bau- 
mer, Jr., New Rochelle; F. Barlow, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; J. H. Barney, Jr., Newport; 
H. Beasley, Dallas; P. Bilhuber, New 
York; S. Bottenheim, Copenhagen; R. 
B. Braun, Pottsville; G. F. Brown, New 
Rochelle; C. E. Brownell, Chicago; C. 
G. Campbell, Denver; T. Cassebeer, New 
York; C. C. Castle, New York; L. Charl- 
ton, New York; P. Chrisler, St. 
Louis; S. Chotzinoff, New York; 
Clark, Knoxville; C. F. Cluett, Troy; C. 


Cole, New York; B. H. Collins, New 
York; R. Copley, New York; G. 
C. Cox, Rochester; W. H. Daniels, Buf- 
falo; W. M. Davis, Richmond; R. W. 
Daynes, Salt Lake City; W. C. Dierks, 
Pittsburgh; C. A. Droop, Washington; 
E. H. Droop, Washington; O. Downes, 
New York; R. E. Durham, Buffalo. 

J. E. Easman, Newburgh; T. Ehrlich, 
Hamburg, Germany; M. Elman, New 
York; G. Engles, New York; F. N. 
Farrar, Buffalo; J. Fink, New York; 
H. H. Fleer, Chicago; W. M. Frick- 
man, Columbus, Ohio; E. Fuchs, New 
York; F. Gange, New York; A. L. 
Garthwaite, Nashville, Tenn.; W. Gep- 
pert, New York; S. W. Gerhart, New 
York; L. Gilman, New York; A. Giorni, 
New York; J. Giralt, Havana, Cuba; R. 
Goldmark, New York; E. Gram, Milwau- 
kee; T. M. Griffith, Newark; C. A. Grin- 
nell, Detroit; B. M. Grunewald, New Or- 
leans; F. Haensel, New York; M. Hal- 
person, New York; M. A. Healy, Chi- 
cago; B. A. Hegeman, Jr., Chicago; L. 
J. Heindl, Richmond; W. J. Henderson, 
New York; F. Hessin, New York; W. 
Holmes, Montreal; J. F. Houck, Mem- 
phis; A. C. Huff, Bethlehem, Pa; J. 
Hume, Norfolk, Va.; E. Hutcheson, New 
York. 

H. Irion, New York; E. R. Jacobson, 
New York; J. W. Jenkins, Kansas City; 
E. P. Jenks, Boston. 

Also: R. E. Johnston, New York; R. 
H. Johnston, St. Paul; W. T. Johnson, 
Troy; H. S. Jones, Birmingham, Ala.; 
A. Judson, New York; H. Junge, New 
York; P. Key, New York; H. Kenter, 
New York; W. Kroll, New York; J. 
Kuehl, New York; W. S. Lanneau, 
Charleston, S. C.; G. M. Lauck, New 
York; H. Leiter, Syracuse; L. Liebling, 
New York; C. W. Lindsay, Montreal; 
Delbert L. Loomis, New York; E. C. 
McMahon, Youngstown, Ohio; G. Maier, 
New York; R. Majewski, New York; K. 
Marks, Elmira; J. M. Mathes, New 
York; G. C. May, Omaha, Neb.; W. 
Mengelberg, Copenhagen; A. Z. Moore, 
Lancaster, Pa.; L. H. Moore, Philadel- 
phia; P. Morris, New York; J. F. 
Murphy, Boston; E. A. Noble, New 
York; A. S. Nordheimer, Toronto. 

J. Palmer, New York; C. W. Parker, 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. Pattison, Chicago; 
H. J. Patz, Baltimore; J. S. Pearson, 
Indianapolis; M. S. Philpitt, Miami; J. 
Powell, New York; F. Reidemeister, 
New York: H. A. Reynolds, Louisville; 
W. Rush, Hartford; J. E. Salter, New 
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FEATURES IN PORTLAND’S MUSIC LIFE 


Road, Including Columbia River Highway, Where Pageants Are Given in an Inspiring Outdoor Setting 


| pce pice ORE., Oct. 17.—The con- the Portland Symphony concerts, under musical appreciation; Phyllis Wolfe and 
cert and club announcements augur a the baton of Mr. van MHoogstraten, Mrs. Henry Metzger that of opera; Carl 
season of stimulating musical activity chosen as successor to the late Theodore Denton the ensemble work, string and 
for Portland. A new impetus will be Spiering. These are under the manage- piano; and W. H. Boyer will lead the 
given to symphonic music when Willem ment of Mrs. Donald Spencer. They chorus. A scholarship loan fund will be 
van Hoogstraten assumes the leadership will be confined to four months beginning raised, with Mrs. J. L. Bowman as chair 
of the Portland Symphony in November. in November, and not given, as formerly, man; a junior study class will be estab- 
Fifty per cent of the visiting artists throughout the year. The soloists at lished and resident musicians will ap- 
will make initial appearances before five of the eight evening performances pear in bi-monthly programs, as here- 
Portland audiences. All major concerts’ will be Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano; _ tofore. 


will be given in the auditorium, but the Paul Kochanski, violinist; and Ignaz The Monday Musical Club will carry 

dates in most instances are still to be Friedman, Josef Lhevinne and Harold out its customary schedule, presenting 

announced. Bauer, pianists. Three children’s pro- local musicians and conducting classes 
Among the artists whose tours Steers grams will be given on Saturday morn-_ in French, drama and dancing. 

and Coman will manage in the North- ings. Fortnightly meetings will be held by 

west are Beniamino Gigli and John Mc- The Men’s Apollo Club is entering its the Cadman Club. The New England 


Cormack, tenors; Elisabeth Rethberg seventeenth season with W. H. Boyer Conservatory Club, the Musicians’ Club, 
and Toti dal Monte, sopranos; Elena as leader. Mabel Riegelman, soprano, the Fine Arts’ Club, the Oregon Chapter 
Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano; Claire Dux, will assist at one concert; Lawrence of the American Guild of Organists and 
soprano, in joint recital with the Little Strauss, tenor, at another, and the third the Portland district of the Music Teach- 
Symphony; Sigrid Onegin, contralto; program will consist of choral numbers’ ers’ Association will meet once a month. 
Efrem Zimbalist and Paul Kochanski, with club members as soloists. A new chamber music organization is 
violinists; Mischa Levitzki, Guy Maier, The Orpheus Male Club, Inc., which the Portland String Quartet, made up 
Lee Pattison, Harold Bauer, Ignaz _ sings a cappella, under William Mansell of Carl Denton and Franck Eichenlaub, 
Friedman, and Josef Lhevinne, pianists. Wilder, will be heard twice with soloists. violinists; Ted Bacon, viola, and Ferdi- 
The attractions on the subscription This club’s social service work is note- nand Konrad, ’cellist. 


series of the Elwyn Concert Bureau will worthy. , The Sunday afternoon concerts spon- 
be the San Carlo Opera Company; Ed- The Chamber Music Society announces _ sored by the city and encouraging local 
ward Johnson, tenor; Hulda Lashanska four programs; three by the Portland talent will be resumed. 

and Maria Kurenko, sopranos; Mar- Chamber Music Society, the fourth by Among the active choruses are the 
garet Matzenauer, contralto; Vincente the London String Quartet. Crescendo Club and the Treble Clef 
Ballester, baritone; Toscha Seidel, vio- The Civic Music Club will probably Club, led by Rose Coursen Reed, and 


linist; Josef Hofmann and Olga Samar- present three artists, in addition to re- the industrial chorus from Olds, Wort- 
off, pianists; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, with citals furnished by members of the or- man and King’s department store, led 


the Gershkowitch Symphony;-. and ganization. by Mrs. Fred Olson. 
Thamar Karsavina and her ballet, with The MacDowell Club is extending its The Junior Symphony Orchestra, 
Vladimiroff. activities. Villa Whitney White will be Jaques Gershkowitch, conductor, will 


A new and larger era is opening for in charge of the study department of give two concerts. 


Willem van Hoogstraten, Newly-Appointed Conductor of the Portland Symphony, Which Has Announced an Enlarged Schedule of Activity for the Coming Year; and Mrs. Robert 
E. Peets, President of the MacDowell Club and District President of the National Federation of Music Clubs. At Center, a View of the Newly Opened Mount Hood Loop 


Photo by Bushnell 


The orchestras of the High Schools 
will be led by Carl Denton, Harold Bay- 
ley and Robert Millard. The vocal 
supervisors will be E. Maldwyn Evans. 
J. MeMillan Muir, George Wilber Reed, 
Minetta Magers and Robert Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh will manage the Franklin 
High School Concert Series; Evelyn 
Scotney, soprano; DeMarco Ensemble; 
Lowell Patton and assistants; the Port- 
land String Quartet and. the students of 
the school in a comic opera. 

Walter Bacon’s String Ensemble, Ted 
Bacon’s Orchestra, the Glee Club of St. 
Helen’s Hall and the Treble Triad and 
String Quartet of St. Mary’s Academy 
are among the junior students that will 
give programs. 

A dominant force in the sphere of 
musical influence is the music room in 
the public library. The collection of 
reference books, operatic, symphonic. 
vocal and instrumental works is con- 
stantly being enlarged. Musical jour- 
nals, including MUSICAL AMERICA, are 
on the circulating list. Eva Blood is 
the librarian in charge of this depart- 
ment and Calvin B. Cady, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Jocelyn Foulkes and Otto 
Wedemeyer constitute the advisory com- 
mittee of musicians. 

This year marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Steers and Coman’s en- 
trance into the impresario field. Among 
the artists whose tours they will manage 
in the Northwest are Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, and others. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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York; P. Sanborn, New York; C. P. 
Sawyer, New York; W. G. St. Clair, 
New York; H. D. Schaad, New York; 
P. H. Schmidt, New York; J. C. Schrei- 
ber, Philadelphia; G. P. Sheaffer, Harris- 
burg; R. Smalley, Philadelphia; F. 
Solinger, New York; W. B. Solinger, 
New York; N. P. Stahl, Trenton; G. 
Stark, Paris, France; F. Steele, New 
York; Albert Steinert, Providence, Alan 
Steinert, Boston; Alexander Steinert, 
Boston; R. Steinert, New Haven; C. F. 
M. Steinway, New York; F. T. Stein- 
way, New York; T. E. Steinway, New 
York; W. R. Steinway, New York; N. 
Stetson, New York; A. Sturcke, New 
York; W. T. Sutherland, St. Louis. 

C. Tait, Australia; J. Tait, Australia; 





R. A. Tusting, Asbury Park; R. E. 
Tusting, Asbury Park; E. Urchs, New 
York; H. R. Valentine, Cleveland; F. 
Vietor, New York; A. von Bernuth, 


Philadelphia; D. R. Walsh, Poughkeep- — 


sie; E. C. Wander, Hartford; C. E. Wat- 
kins, Hartford; F. E. Watkins, Hart- 
ford; E. R. Weeks, Binghamton; R. E. 
Wells, Cincinnati; W. Willeke, New 
York; C. B. Wilson, New York; A. E. 
Winter, Altoona, Pa.; C. Wittich, Read- 
ing, Pa.; E. B. Worden, Utica, New 
York; F. J. Ziegler, New York; H. 
Ziegler, New York; E. Zimbalist, New 
York. 





Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone, were to sail from 
France on De Grasse on Oct. 21, arriv- 


ing here in time for their respective 
tours under the management of George 
Engles. 








vere eceveanant 


in “Aida” 


IRTY-SIX curtain calls con- 
stituted the reward accorded 
Dusolina Giannini for her singing 
in “Aida” at her operatic début in 
Berlin on Oct. 16, according to an : 
Associated Press dispatch. The : 
conductor was Bruno Walter, and : 
the triumph won by the American 
soprano was of unusual cordiality- 
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A. Buzzi-Peccia, vocal teacher and 
composer, has returned from a vacation 
in Italy and reopened his studio with a 
large enrollment. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








Knabe Piano Used 





sicians, critics and, the public with his wizard gift. 
this country already hailed as one of the great pianists of the world. Critics in all parts of the 
United States and Canada have been extravagant in their praise of his talent. The glamour of 


First New York Appearance Season 1925-1926, The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Nov. 6th 


Erwin 


NYIREGYHAZI 


The Coming Pianist of the Age 


BROM the time of his first public appearance in Europe, at the age of five, he has astounded mu- 


“the boy pianist” has passed and he now comes with greater maturity and the intelligent purpose of reg- 
istering for the musical honors that have been predicted so widely for him. 
many artists. Few receiving it could have borne up under its demanding weight. Yet Nyiregyhazi has 
gone on and perfected the gift until he now challenges the world for a rival! 


“Surely no piano rendition more titanic and stupendous.’—Deems Taylor. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


From training with Dohnanyi he arrived in 


Such praise has not been given 
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“Better Music in the Churches Means Better Music Everywhere” 


THE DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


Director: JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


Sixty Mixed Voices— 


demonstrating what can be done by an All American church choir, rehearsing 3 and 4 


times a week 





singing a capella; without notes; without pitch pipe; 








featuring American compositions. 





NEW YORK—Mecca Temple, November 12th. 
BROOKLYN—Academy of Music, Nov. 11th and 15th. 
PHILADELPHIA—Metropolitan Opera House, Nov. 16th, Ete., Ete. 


All particulars obtainable from 


M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“The National Association of Music Teachers has selected Dayton, Ohio, for their next convention, December 28-30, to 


give members an opportunity to hear this American choir.” 
mien — —— 
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concert will be preceded by a dinner 
and followed by a reception. 

The Bach Society, of which Emma 
Roedter is president, is studying one 
of the cantatas for its next appearance. 

The guest conductors for the Sym- 
phony are to be: Ottorino Respighi, 
Erno Dohnanyi and Chalmers Clifton. 
Respighi was born in the same city as 
Mr. Reiner, Bologna. The Italian musi- 
cian’s wife for whom he has written 
many songs, will be here with him. It is 
possible that she will sing on the pro- 
gram he conducts. Mr. Dohnanyi and 
Mr. Reiner both attended the Royal 
Acdemy of Music in Budapest. Both 
studied composition under Koseler and 
piano under Thoman. Chalmers Clifton, 
the third guest conductor, has been con- 
ductor of the American Orchestral So- 
ciety for four years and is really a Cin- 
cinnatian and we all will eagerly await 
his coming. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of 240 voices 
will assist on March 26 at one of the 
Symphony concerts in the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Mr. Reiner will 
conduct. Ralph Lyford has been chosen 
as assistant conductor. He has proved 
his worth at the Opera in the Zoo and 


servatory Orchestra. He will conduct 
most of the popular concerts in Music 
Hall and the four young Peoples’ Con- 
certs. 

The Matinée Musical has announced 
the following dates for the coming sea- 
son: Dec. 1 the Russian Symphonic 


Choir; Jan. 18, Beatrice Mack; Feb. 10, 
Leff Pouishnoff, Russian pianist; Feb. 
24, concerts by the club members; March 
11, Edward Johnson, tenor. These con- 
certs will all be given at 11 o’clock in 
the morning in the Hotel Gibson. 
PHILLIP WERTHNER. 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Piano 


Mme. Melville Liszniewska 
Marcian Thalberg 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Mieczyslaw Munz 

Jean Verd 

Louis Saverne 

Karol Liszniewski, LL.D. 
Leo Paalz 


Dan Beddoe 


Kelly 
John A. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, LL.D., Litt. 
Mrs. 


Public School Music (accredited) 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 





Voice 
Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas James 


Hoffmann 
Albert Berne 


Organ 
Parvin Titus, F.A.G.O. 


Nelle I. 


Languages 


Artist Faculty of International Reputation 


Violin 
Robert Perutz, LL.B. 
Jean ten Have 
Julian de Pulikowski 
Etelka Evans, B.M. 
Peter Froehlich 
Violoncello 
Karl Kirksmith 


Theory and Composition 

D., Ralph Lyford, P.D., George A. Leighton, P.D., 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. “% * — Crowley. M. Mus., Barrett Spach 
allentire, 


B.M. 


Dramatic Art Opera 


Catalogue on request 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 
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at the Town Hall last 


tion in its exhaustless 
impressions of loveliness. 
polished. 

The 


Spanish contingent 








Mme. Lucilla de 
evening. 
and the singer succeeded in depicting their essential 
heritage of 
By comparison even 


triumphed in 


Vescovi, lyric soprano, gave a 


recital 
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LUCILLA de VESCOVI 


full of interest and charm 


The program included songs by Respighi, Pizzetti, Debussy and de Falla, 


moods. 
which the dissonances 


Debussy 


melody, in 


no small compliment to Mme. de Vescovi to say that she conveyed all this to her audience. 
songs were new, heard for the first time in New York. 


its characteristic rhythms done this time with supple 


The Italian group seemed to find its inspira- 
irresistibly 
sounded more sophisticated, less spontaneous, more 


resolved themselves into 


It is 
the 


grace. 
Many of 























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


From 
M. WITMARK and SONS 
Publishers of 


THE WITMARK BLACK AND 
WHITE SERIES 





Here area fewrecent successes from 
this series for your programmes: 


Nobody Else—Four Keys 
Arthur A. Penn 


The perfect companion-piece to the 
same composer’s “Smilin’ Thru,” with 
a lyric and melody even more haunt- 
ingly sweet. 


Give Me One Rose to Remember 

—Four Keys Frank H. Grey 
The distinctively melodious “rose” 
ballad, grateful to its singer, and a 
delight to its hearers. One of J. Will 
Callahan’s best lyrics. 


West of the Great Divide—Four 
Keys Ernest R. Ball 


Again the big popular ballad-hit of 
the day from a writer of hits. Sur- 
passes even his “Ten Thousand 
Years” and “When the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold.” 


Howdy Do Mis’ 
Three Keys 


Springtime— 

David W. Guion 
The irresistibly “different” darkey 
song—another “Lindy Lou.” By a 
celebrated American composer, noted 
for his arrangements of our Negro 
spirituals and Southern melodies. 


When the Sun Goes Down— 
Three Keys Arthur A. Penn 
Another melody from this prolific 


writer’s pen, generally conceded to 
be his nearest approach to his own 
sensational “Sunrise and You.” Dis- 
tinguished by beauty of lyric and a 
magnificent vocal climax. 


Home to My Joy and Thee—Four 
Keys Frederick W. Vanderpool 


A sea-song whose virility and essen- 
tially masculine flavor stamp it as dif- 
ferent from this writer’s usual vein. 
For the artist who has used “Manda- 
lay,” “Duna,” or “Rio.” 


On the Road to Balnapogue— 
Two Keys George J. Trinkhaus 


Irish to the core, with a tune and story 
that make it one of the quaintest and 
daintiest numbers of the season’s 
catalogue. 


Mother, Oh! My Mother—Four 
Keys Ernest R. Ball 


“prodigal” number, fer- 
vent and intensely emotional. One 
of Mr. Ball’s very best musical ef- 
forts—and Franceska Falk Miller’s 
’s” song. 


A. stirring 


lyric makes it a big “man’s 


A partial list of artists singing these songs 
includes: 


Cecil Arden Lottice Howell 
John Barclay Suzanne Kenyon 
Caryl Bensel Harold Land 
Edmund Burke Franceska Lawson 
Henry Burr Florence Macbeth 


Craig Campbell 
Mario Chamlee 
Ciccolini 

Mabel Corlew 
Royal Dadmun 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Mabel Emple 
Greek Evans 
Mabel Garrison 
Walter Greene 
Marjorie Hareum 
Orville Harrold 
Harvey Hindermeyer 


Allen McQuhae 
Marjorie Meyer 
Florence Otis 
Fred Patton 

Paul Parkes 
Warren Proctor 
George Reimherr 
Gladys Rice 
William Robyn 
Henri Scott 
Douglas Stanbury 
Marie Tiffany 
Reinald Werrenrath 


Artist Copies on Request 
to 
Accredited Teachers and Singers 
Ask for our Songland and Octavo Catalogs 


Let our Concert Department assist you to 
| find new material for your programmes. 


Your repertoire is not complete without a 


selection of from 


THE WITMARK BLACK AND 
WHITE SERIES 


songs 
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New York City 
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1650 Broadway 
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echoes of Mme. Patti’s organ, but has 
warmer life-blood in it.” 

A little more than a month later, Mr. 
Krehbiel reviewed the début of Lillian 
Nordica, then singing under the name 
of Mrs. Norton-Gower, at the rival 
Academy of Music. Of her Marguerite 
in “Faust,” the Tribune said, on Nov. 27, 
1883: “Of Mrs. Norton-Gower the first 
statement must be that she _ gives 
abundant evidence of having been ad- 
mirably trained in the spirit of Gounod’s 
music and tragedy.*** The most obvious 
criticism was that the spirit so excel- 
lently conceived by her put a severe 
strain upon the matter of her control. 
It cost her a manifest effort to do what 
she well knew how to do, or she is not 
a phenomenal vocalist.” 

e further said that “she has a voice 
of fine texture and her tones are gen- 
erally sympathetic. She sings with feel- 
ing and acts with more.” In spite of his 
reservations, he concluded with the 
statement that she is a better artist 
than any of Col. Mapleson’s other sing- 
ers, save Patti and Gerster. 

Another important début of the 
‘eighties was that of Lilli Lehmann, 
whose New York entry was made in 
“Carmen.” Also making a first appear- 
ance in this opera was Max Alvary, 
who sang Don José. Today it seems a 
bit of an oddity to find these two artists, 
afterward so famous in Wagnerian 
réles, making their bows in French 
opera, and to note that at a matinée 
performance earlier in the same day, 
“Lohengrin” was given without a 
singer in the cast of anything like their 
ability in music-drama of this type. 

The Oct. 26, 1885, issue of the Tribune 
summed up Mme. Lehmann’s Carmen 
as “unique.” “Her tall stature and al- 
most military bearing,” the review reads, 
“were calculated to produce an effect of 
surprise which had to be overcome be- 
fore the audience were ready to enter 
into the feeling which she infused into 
the part. To the eye she was a some: 
what more matronly C.rmen than the 
fancy is tempted to paint as the ideal 
heroine of Bizet’s opera, and it was in 


harmony with the new picture that she 
stripped the character of the flippancy 
and playfulness which the public are 
inclined to associate with it, and in- 
tensified its sinister side. Her voice is 
true, flexible and of a most telling qual- 
ity. She sings with perfect ease and her 
high notes have a fairly electrifying 
timbre and power.” 

Mr. Alvary was less heartily received. 
His high notes, it was remarked, “were 
often distressingly out of tune.” 


Henry T. Finck, who made his advent 
on the Post at about the time Mr. Kreh- 
biel joined the Tribune, reviewed in that 
paper on March 25, 1890, the first Otello 
of Tamagno at the Metropolitan. 

“Signor Tamagno,” he wrote, “is for- 
tunate in being naturally cast in the 
meuld of the heroic tenor. He is as 
manly and brawny in appearance as a 
Wagnerian tenor of the purest Teutonic 
blood, but the timbre of his voice and 
his vocal art are thoroughly Italian. 
Taken all in all, we do not think that 
his voice is as good as was Campanini’s 
in his best days. Sometimes it has an 
unpleasant nasal quality, and it is not 
always on the exact pitch. It is in 
climax that Tamagno is at his best. 
Then his voice becomes clear and reso- 
nant, and he flings out his loud high 
notes with the ease of natural speech.” 

Mid-December, 1891, brought a no- 
table performance of “Roméo et 
Juliette,” in that it served to introduce 
the brothers de Reszke and Emma 
Eames. The Sun of Dec. 15, 1891, thus 
spoke of the new tenor and bass: 

“The sensation of the occasion was 
made by M. Jean de Reszke, who sang 
himself immediately into the esteem and 
affection of his hearers. He is a thor- 
oughly manly, vital person of ardent 
temperament, the fire and warmth of 
which shows plainly in the timbre of 
his voice. The voice itself combines in a 
wonderful manner all the sweetness of 
a tenore di grazia and the resonance 
and power of a tenore robusto. 

“In the more tender or lyric portions 
of the opera his tones take on an equisite 
softness. For passionate phrases or 
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striking climaxes there seems no end to 
the volume and strength he is able to 
produce, without, however, losing in the 
slightest degree that sympathetic quality 
which is its particular characteristic. 
His acting, too, is most judicious and 
effective. 

“To his brother, Edouard, the basso, 
much credit must also be given, not- 
withstanding the fact of his having but 
small opportunity to display his gifts 
in the short part which Friar Lawrence 
plays in the drama. The artist did 
make known the fact that he possesses 
a fine stage presence and a voice of 
phenomenal size and beauty.” 

Of the Juliette of the cast, the follow- 
ing appears in the Tribune: “Miss 
Eames, not a great artist, nor yet a ripe 
artist, is a singer of good intuitions and 
fine gifts. Her voice is scarcely large 
enough for a room like that in which 
she sang last night, but it has an indi- 
viduality of color that is as agreeable 
as the individuality which marks her 
acting. It is a thoroughly lovely voice 
and the effect is lovely whenever she 
uses it dramatically and not merely for 
display.” 

The writer found the waltz a great 
disappointment, describing it as “heart- 
less singing” and technically imperfect. 

It is interesting to note how much 
more unreserved, in their enthusiasm for 
this singer, are the later reviews which 
Mr. Krehbiel wrote of her. 


* * * 


Pol Plangcon and Emma Calvé made 
their respective American débuts at the 
same performance at the Metropolitan, 
but in different operas, the former be- 
ing introduced in “Philemon et Baucis” 
and the latter in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The appraisal of Plancon published in 
the Times on Nov. 30, 1893, pronounces 
him “an admirable basso.” “His voice,” 
it continues, “is large, full and sonorous, 
though not of strikingly warm quality. 
But he is a consummate artist. It is 
undeniable that some of his tones last 
night were not absolutely true, but we 
are inclined to think that this is not an 
habitual failing. His phrasing was the 
very essence of elegance and he invested 
the réle of Jupiter with a most delight- 
ful grace of style and gentleness of 
sentiment. Plancgon will probably be one 
of the favorites of the company.” 

The same writer thus describes the 
new Santuzza: 

“Mme. Calvé is a dramatic soprano of 
the first rank. It is long since New 
York opera-goers have had the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing an artist of such 
splendid emotional force. Her voice is 
not a great one, but it is sufficient in 
power and range for her work and it is 
of good quality. I¢’is in her ability to 
delineate character.and to express feel- 
ing that she is notable. Her acting is 
uncommonly fine for the opera stage. In 
bearing, gesture and facial expression, 
she is at all times eloquent and power- 
fully influential; and she knows how 
to put emotional meaning into her sing- 
ing, never hesitating to sacrifice mere 
sensuous beauty of tone to true dramatic 
significance. Her success was im- 
mediate, pronounced and thoroughly de- 
served.’” 

Nellie Melba made her Metropolitan 
début a month later. The Tribune, in 
its issue of Dec. 5, 1893, contained Mr. 
Krehbiel’s estimation, as follows: 

“In finish of vocalization, Mme. Melba 
discovered herself to be the finest ex- 
emplar heard on the local stage since 
Mme. Sembrich made her American 
début ten years ago. There is no need 
to mince matters here, and therefore no 
exception need be made in favor of Mme. 
Patti. Mme. Melba is at the zenith of 
her powers, her voice is charmingly 
fresh and equisitely beautiful, and her 
tone production is more natural and 
more spontaneous than that of the mar- 
velous woman who so long upheld the 
standard of bel canto throughout the 
world.” 
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Of Mme. Schumann Heink’s first New 
York appearance, made as Ortrud in 
“Lohengrin,” Mr. Krehbiel wrote in the 
Tribune of Jan. 10, 1899, that voices 
capable of reaching the depths and the 
heights of this réle and remaining true 
and beautiful as well as dramatically 
expressive are rare. Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s, he adds, “may be said to belong 
in this category.” 

“But its high register,” he goes on to 
say, “is by no means as beautiful as 
her low (which is exquisite in its union 
of volume and quality) and when she 
wins admiration for the passages in 
which Wagner thought neither of con- 
tralto or soprano, but only of his Frisian 
creation, half woman, half witch and all 
wickedness personified, she compels it by 
the virtue of her thrilling use of tonal 
color, her giving out of Wagner’s ideal, 
which she has absorbed completely.” 


Only one artist who is still singing 
regularly in opera today comes within 
the scope of this inquiry. Antonio 
Scotti, long the dean of baritones, made 
his Metropolitan début on Dec. 27, 1899. 
The Sun of the 28th, thus reviewed his 
advent: 


“Signor Scotti, who appeared as Don 
Giovanni, is a young Italian baritone 
with a fresh resonant voice of agreeable 
quality. His use of it is by no means 
faultless, for his singing is marred oc- 
casionally by an unpleasant vibrato. He 
is an actor of distinction and elegance, 
his appearance is attractive and his per- 
formance was in its entirety deserving 
of high praise. He possesses the quali- 
ties necessary for the Italian réles to a 
greater degree than any of his recent 
predecessors, as he has voice in addition 
to intelligence and grace in action. His 
success with last night’s audience was 
undoubted.” 

Two reviews of Enrico Caruso’s first 
appearance in America may be quoted 
as reflecting the cordiality with which 
he was received as the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto,” without indicating that there was 
any critical premonition of the heights 
of popularity he was destined to attain. 


Mr. Finck, writing in the Post of Nov. 
24, declared that “the new tenor, Mr. 
Caruso, may be safely called the best 
Duke on the stage. Strange to say, 
whereas the new conductor, Mr. Vigna, 
was greeted with a round of applause 
when he took his seat,*** not a hand 
was raised for Mr. Caruso when he be- 
came visible on the stage. Nobody 
seemed to know him.*** His voice was 
revealed as a genuine tenor of excellent 
quality, which it will be a pleasure to 
hear again. To hear him sing duos with 
Mme. Sembrich was a real treat.” 


The Herald reviewer pronounced his 
voice “a real tenor, not a pushed-up 
baritone. Its quality is bright and pure 
and he uses it in an unforced manner 
which gives token of abundant reserve.” 


Further than that, the Herald critic 
took note of the audience’s disappoint- 
ment that the new tenor “should own so 
generous a girth’—“for truth to tell, 
Signor Caruso is no Antinous.” 


The girth remained, but it was gen- 
erosity in other ways—not the least of 
which was his lavish, even reckless giv- 
ing of his voice—that made Caruso the 
most lamented of all singers when death 
silenced his song less than twenty years 
later. 

Of the phenomenal singers that have 
here been marshaled for review, it may 
be that no tenor can hold a place of 
equality beside him, though Mr. Kreh- 
biel has written that “there does not 
seem to be any reason for questioning 
the belief that Mario was the greatest 
tenor that ever gladdened the ears of 
American music lovers”; and a still 
earlier critic and historian, Richard 
Grant White (who heard Mario often 
in his prime, which Krehbiel did not) 
gave the palm to Antognini, a now vir- 
a forgotten tenor of the ’eighteen- 

ortias. 
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Harold Randolph, Director of Peabody Conservatory; and Frederick R. Huber (Right), Municipal Director of Music. 


MUSICAL FACTORS IN BALTIMORE 
Upper Row, Left to Right, New Building of the Preparatory Department at Peabody Conservatory of Music, Which Will Be Completed This Season to Accommodate 3,000 Students; 





Below, Mrs. Louis Gutman, President of the Baltimore 


Music Club; William A. Albaugh, Concert Manager of Baltimore, and Newcomer Hall, at Maryland School for the Bind, Where Sunday Afternoon Recitals Will Be Given This 


Season 

ALTIMORE, Oct. 17.—Municipal 

musical expansion has resulted in a 
prosperous career for choral music in 
this city. Baltimore will have a season 
of light opera, produced at the Stadium, 
according to the plans of the Municipal 
Director of Music, Frederick R. Huber. 
With the enthusiastic support of Dr. 
Hugh Young, he has outlined the work- 
ing organization which will encourage 
the growth of the Baltimore Municipal 
Opera Association. The movement will 


be substantially underwritten by the 
city authorities. David Russell, man- 
ager of St. Louis Opera Association, has 
been consulted as to the details of the 
season. One end of the large Stadium 
is to be specially arranged to accom- 
modate the stage and scenic lighting 
and orchestral spaces, and a section seat- 
ing more than 10,000 will be set aside 
for the audience. 

Should the Stadium prove acoustically 
useful, the city will open the entire seat- 
ing capacity of 70,000, for the purpose 
of civic opera. In the event that the 
large area of the Stadium should prove 
artistically impracticable, it has been 
suggested that the building of a special 
amphitheater designed for open-air 
opera would be undertaken. This build- 
ing would probably be erected in a suit- 
able grove at Druid Hill Park. 

The success of the recent massed band 





concerts under the leadership of Gustave 
Klemm and Nelson Kratz has encour- 
aged the municipal authorities to sanc- 
tion a similar series of concerts for the 
coming year. At these outdoor affairs 
Roy L. Hoffmeister, song leader, will 
feature spirited community singing. 
Thousands are expected to attend these 
massed concerts. 

The Baltimore Symphony will con- 
tinue to function as a municipally gov- 
erned organization, giving a series of 
Sunday evening concerts at the Lyric 
throughout the winter. The special con- 
certs for children will be given on Satur- 
day mornings. The City of Baltimore 
also proposes to continue its contests for 
music students, and it is likely that the 
competition this season will be for vio- 
linists. The winner will be given the 
privilege of appearing as soloist with 
the Baltimore Symphony. Gustav 
Strube, conductor, will prepare pro- 
grams of standard works and also pre- 
sent novelties by local composers. 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music 
has completed the extensive alterations 
to the building which houses the ad- 
vanced department of the school. The 
new building, under construction, will 
accommodate 3000 students. The archi- 
tects, Parker, Thomas and Rice, are 
endeavoring to supply a structure for 
the Preparatory Department with an 
equipment that represents the most mod- 
ern ideas as to sound-proofing and ven- 
tilation of the studios, classrooms and 


recital halls. The building will have a 
section reserved for the display of the 
Peabody Art Collection. Besides num- 
erous studios for individual lessons, 
there will be a Students’ Recital Hall, 
Practice Recital Hall, rooms for en- 
semble classes, including ear training, 
lectures, choruses, etc. A special room 
for orchestral practice is included. Two 
large studios, completely equipped for 
eurythmics and dancing, teachers’ social! 
rooms, students’ waiting and reading 
rooms, office and record rooms and a 
scientific laboratory for research and 
tests in musical talent are included in 
the plans of the new building. For tem- 
porary quarters of the Preparatory De- 
partment during the year of building, 
arrangements have been made _ with 
Johns Hopkins University for the use 
of its School of Hygiene, now vacant. 
The new organ to be installed in the 
main hall of the Peabody Conservatory 
will overshadow any other in size in the 
city. It is a four-manual organ, to have 
sixty stops, including chimes, harp and 
all modern accessories. It will have a 
movable console and the pipes will be 
encased in a receptacle which will be 
built in the court between the Concert 
Hall and the Library buildings. It will 
permit performances of the highest 
caliber by noted artists. The director 
of the Conservatory, Harold Randolph, 
aims to popularize this department 
through a series of interesting recitals. 
The usual list of Friday afternoon art- 


ists’ recitals by members of the faculty 
and assisting musicians of reputation 
will form an important factor in the 
comprehensive activities and educational 
phases of the Conservatory life. 

Frederick R. Huber has just been ap- 
pointed to supervise all the musical 
development of the new radio station 
to be constructed by the Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company. The Broad- 
casting Station will be strictly a music- 
sending one. The management intends 
to devote attention to special local de- 
velopment. Mr. Huber has chosen as his 
staff of workers, Gustav Klemm, who 
will have charge of the orchestral sec- 
tion; George Bolek to arrange for ac- 
companiments, and William Willkison to 
superintend the choral and vocal repre- 
sentation. 


Managers Announce Bookings 


The managerial interests of the city 
are centered in the bookings at the Lyric, 
which is the chief auditorium for gen- 
eral musical affairs. Besides the inde- 
pendent bookings at the Lyric, special 
concerts and recitals are arranged 
through the W. A. Albaugh Bureau of 
Concerts, and that under direction of 
Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene. Among the 
attractions listed by the Albaugh Bu- 
reau of Concerts are the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, 
Oct. 28, Jan. 20 and March 31; the 


[Continued on page 100] 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 24, 1925 
AMERICA GOES ON 


NOTHER milestone in musical progress has been 
achieved. Before the ink is dry on the “Finis” 
written to one season, another is upon us with its 
rich store of musical experience. America has be- 
come a land of all-year-round music, and the oppor- 
tunities for the musician are more plentiful than 
ever before in our national history. 

Growth! This might be the summary of the 
forecasts prepared by MusICAL AMERICA’S corre- 
spondents in many cities. From the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Far West stretch thousands of com- 
munities which will welcome the ambassadors of 
the tonal art in a profusion unequalled elsewhere 
in the world. Again this year the United States 
will be the goal of the foremost visiting musicians 
of the world during the coming winter months. 

To give fitting reception to the hosts of music- 
bringers, cities have bettered their own musical 
resources. In every field of musical progress nota- 
ble strides have been made. New auditoriums are 
arising everywhere in the land, until it is rather 
the exception for large communities to be without 
halls for the presentation of concerts by visiting 
orchestras and operatic ensembles. 

The symphonic forces of the land are being aug- 
mented each year. The pioneer cities have proved 
that this form of artistic enterprise may be con- 
ducted with eminent success. Portland, Ore., and 
Omaha—to name but two instances—have enlarged 
their orchestras and will give notable series in the 
coming season. Washington has plans for the 
launching of a symphonic ensemble. The cultural 
enjoyment to be derived from these institutions 
can hardly be over-valued. Proposed tours of or- 
chestras are of wider scope, and the giving of con- 
certs especially for children has achieved a popu- 
larity which ranks these events as an outstanding 
educational medium. 








New giants of the baton will again add lustre to 
the season. In addition to the notable figures 
which occupy the rostra of our orchestras, several 
guests of note will come to our shores this winter 
to appear with the ensembles of New York and 
other cities. Respighi, who will conduct in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, will be but one of the noted 
figures to make American débuts. New York will 
be host to new conductors of European renown in 
Toscanini, Klemperer, Dohnanyi, Goossens and 
Casella. Some of these will lead new works of their 
own, and the programs in prospect provide much 
modern fare which piques curiosity. 


SS a = 


Opera is flourishing today in the United States 
as it has seldom done in the past. New York and 
Chicago, the centers in which the two most notable 
companies have their habitats, will again lead with 
rich schedules prepared by the Metropolitan and 
the Chicago Civic Opera. The introduction of new 
works and singers will lend great interest to the 
coming months. 

It is notable that the American composer and the 
native singer will have an important representa- 
tion in the new schedules. The Metropolitan will 
give John Alden Carpenter’s ballet “Skyscrapers” 
its premiére, and the Chicago forces will stage two 
new native operas, “The Witch of Salem” by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and “A Light from St. 
Agnes” by W. Franke Harling. 

Opera in the less populous community is becom- 
ing less of a rarity. The tours of American oper- 
atic ensembles are being extended and the ground 
is being covered in a far more systematic way than 
in the past, when tours were organized more 
sporadically. 

Lyric drama will flourish, under civic auspices, 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and the former 
city is now contemplating active work on the pro- 
posed War Memorial Opera House. Cleveland has 
a civic outdoor theater in prospect, and St. Louis 
has gained a new al fresco auditorium. Washing- 
ton and other cities will give civic opera with noted 
guest artists. The new Auditorium in the Capital 
is the scene in which performances are given, some 
of which are attended by the country’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Chamber music, formerly an aristocratic art, 
has come to dwell among the people. A _ notable 
event of the season will be the dedication of the 
new $60,000 Chamber Music Auditorium adjoining 
the Library of Congress in Washington, the gift of 
Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge. This generous 
donation has placed a shrine of art in the center 
of the nation’s life, and will act as an incentive to 
increased governmental recognition of music. Not 
only in the capital, but in communities over the 
length and breadth of the land, chamber music en- 
sembles are active. 

* ¥* * 

America’s federated music clubs, under the lead- 
ership of their new president, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, will foster the interests of American music 
with renewed enterprise in the coming year. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs will espouse 
native music. Contests for native composers and 
artists are a part of the promising schedules out- 
lined. 

America’s concert managers will again assume 
their heroic part in bringing the vanguard of to- 
day’s music to the hearing of all who desire profit 
and pleasure. Better business methods will play a 
part in this scheme. 

The organists of the country will be active in 
programs of civic music, in concert activities and 
in the important programs of the church and other 
institutions. Choirs are showing a notable degree 
of activity in some communities. 

Teachers throughout the land will play their 
highly important share in bringing musical appre- 
ciation to the young. The supervisor has the 
power to influence the formative years of child life. 
The private teacher has a no less weighty mission. 
Prominent among the signs of advancement over 
the country are the augmentation of the faculties 
of music schools. 

Working conditions for the orchestral musician 
have improved in certain cities. In New York, 
symphonic players and those in theaters and other 
organizations will receive a higher wage. The 


guidance of the American Federation of Musicians, 
under its responsible head, has contributed greatly 
to the stabilization of this branch of the industry. 

In the field of radio, several new series of notable 
broadcast concerts by leading artists have been 
inaugurated, with the innovational factor of satis- 





factory payment for musicians. The field thus 
opened has considerable possibilities for the future. 
The survey provided in MUSICAL AMERICA’S an- 
nual compilation of forecasts from many communi- 
ties presents the aspect of a great army, marching 
steadily forward in the pursuit of a great ideal— 
that of making America ever more musical. The 
present season will be written in future musical 
annals as an important advance to that goal. 








Photo by Kellogg 
A Prima Donna and Her Pet 


In France for a brief rest, Florence Macbeth finds 
the pleasant byways of the countryside no less attrac- 
tive than Paris. The American coloratura soprano will 
visit Holland and various cities on the Continent before 
making an appearance with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
and singing in recital at Queen’s Hall, London, this 
month. Miss Macbeth’s favorite pet is her cat, Felix, 
pictured with her in the accompanying photograph. 
The singer will return to America for a tour in 
November. 


Cave-Cole-—A somewhat nerve-racking experience 
fell to Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist, recently at Bar Harbor, 
Me., where she was playing in a concert at the Building 
of Arts. A disastrous fire broke out in the Mount 
Desert Inn, which threatened also to destroy the St. 
Sauveur Hotel next door, where the artist was staying. 
Despite these alarms, Mrs. Cave-Cole played the rest 
of her program calmly. She found afterwards that 
friends had removed her belongings from her rooms to 
safety. 


Gigli—When Beniamino Gigli returned from Buenos 
Aires recently, he carried as souvenir a pin given 
him by the Prince of Wales in one pocket and the 
notification from the King of Italy of the conferring 
on him of the Order of the Crown of Italy, in another. 
The Metropolitan opera tenor, on the evening of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit to the Colon, received an un- 
usually enthusiastic ovation after the second act. After 
the last curtain call he was invited to the royal visitor's 
box and there presented with a gold pin bearing the 
Prince’s crest in diamonds and rubies. A few days 
later he received the notification of the decoration by 
the Italian King. 


Schipa—Elena Schipa, the little daughter of Tito 
Schipa, made her operatic début in Los Angeles with 
the California Opera Company in “Madama Butterfly, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 11. On Monday the following 
telegrams were exchanged between Gaetano Merola, 
director of the Opera, and Evans & Salter, managers 
of the distinguished tenor: “Elena Schipa made first 
appearance with California Opera Company this after- 
noon, scoring a marvelous triumph in the double réle of 
Joy and Trouble in ‘Madama Butterfly.’ Accepted no 
less than twelve curtain calls.” Evans & Salter re- 
plied: “Thanks wire regarding triumphant début Elena 
Schipa. Will have to get her under contract.” 


Liszniewska—Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pi- 
anist, recently became an American citizen. Born in 
New York of a Scotch father and a Canadian mother 
of Irish descent, she was at the same time an American 
by birth and a British subject, according to English 
law. While studying with Leschetizky in Vienna, she 
met and married Dr. Karol Liszniewski, who was born 
in Przemysl, at that time a part of the Austrian Em- 
pire. Dr. Liszniewski therefore was then an Austrian 
subject, which nationality his wife automatically had 
to adopt. When Poland regained her independence, the 
Liszniewskis both became Polish citizens. Dr. Lisz- 
niewski, after having decided to make the United States 
his home, applied for American citizenship, which was 
granted last April. Mme. Liszniewska was under the 
impression that she automatically became an American 
citizen with her husband, being unaware of the new 
law which obliges every woman to decide her own na- 
tionality. She immediately put in a separate applica- 
tion for citizenship, which finally was granted on 
Sept. 28. 
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Pout and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Annual F’lissue 


OW that all musicians and music-esses have returned to their city 
citadels and have issued plans for the coming year—a rest cure is 
about the only thing left for the poor journalist. 
Nine thousand five hundred and seventy-four artists in about 779 com- 
munities have reupholstered their studio furniture and baled from the 


piano the relics of summer rains. 

The racket, to be sure, is quite awful! 

But the neighbors have learned forti- 
tude to withstand the shrilling of 
riveters’ operations in the cities, and the 
symphony of crickets in the country. 

They quickly adjust themselves by 
turning on the loud speaker or the 
vacuum cleaner. 

In cases of symphonic dins from near- 
by practice halls, strenuous methods are 
sometimes necessary, such as the pur- 
chase of a perpetual-motion chime clock. 

* * * 


OT only woes, but positive blisses, 
are ushered in with the thriving 
season now at hand! There are pros- 
pects of 5699 performances of “Mes- 
siah” at Christmas—but we’ll be for- 
giving! (We once sang in the work 
ourselves.) 
+ * * 
H* you a little Music Memory Con- 
test in your home? It has got so 
bad that Musical Appreciation is as 
necessary as that Indefinable Something 
without which one sits out dances. 
Almost everybody has a_ ukulele 
tucked away somewhere, and some of 
the most opulent have their own pipe 
organs. But the latter have been found 
to be much less portable. 


*” * * 


HEN there is a busy season in sight 
for Those Who Sing. It is true, 
there are classes and varieties of song, 
but there is room in the niche of fame 
for both Melba and Harry Lauder. And 
even seals sometimes insist on being 


vocal, 
ot * * 


No Good 


66 ADAME, the children won’t go to 
sleep!” 
“Tell them to come here and I will 
sing to them!” 
“T’ve already threatened them with 
that, but it doesn’t help.” 


* * * 
Equipped 


ad be your son going away to college?” 
“He hasn’t said so, but he’s bought 
a second-hand ukulele.” 

* * * 


The day after the visiting virtuoso 
breaks a string, the local music em- 
porium displays this sign: 

“Our Rosin Is Indorsed by the Famous 
Signor Scrape.” 

* * * 


The Concert Whirl 


HERE’RE the managers, bless ’em! 
What would we do without these 
bringers of assuaging melody? 
Their annual slogan is: “Work, For 
the Night Is Comin.” (The night, you 





understand, when Mme. 
in Blanktown.) 

Meanwhile everybody has camphorous 
dress clothes renovated. Decidedly, it 
would be a duller world without the 
Music Season. 





appears 


OK * * 
Our Musical Friends: No. 1 
Felix Faulty-Fiddiere 


E gives only one concert in Leap 

Years, and then only after he has 
squelched a petition for an injunction 
by outraged citizens. 

His individuality consists in his love 
for eighth and quarter-tones. Indeed, he 
is sometimes styled the innovator in this 
field. Critics early remarked upon Mr. 
Faulty-Fiddlere’s original tonal concep- 
tions. 

He has published a complete edition 
of the works of Paganini-Faulty-Fid- 
dlere, which improve upon the originals 
by the omission of much complicated 
material. 

* * * 
Incriminating 


CLERGYMAN gave out the hymn, 
“I Love to Steal Awhile Away,” and 


the deacon who led the singing began, © 


“T love to steal—,” but found he had 
pitched the note too high. 

Once more he tried: “I love to steal 
—,” but this time it was too low. 

Still again he tried: “I love to steal 
—” and again he got the pitch wrong. 

After the third failure the minister 
said earnestly: “Observing our brother’s 
propensities, let us pray.” 

* * ok 


On the Waiting List 


66 ELL, sir,” asked the musician, 
“what do you think of my com- 
positions?” 

“What do I think of them?” said the 
critic. “Well, they will be played when 
Gounod, Beethoven and Wagner are 
forgotten.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, but not before.”—I. H. M. 


A Simple Toilette 


pew family was going to the opera, 
and for half an hour the husband had 
ey strolling angrily up and down the 
all. 


“What a time yop women take!” he 
bawled up the stairs. “Look at me! A 
chunk of wadding in each ear—and I’m 
ready.” 

* * o 
¢¢QYHE’S a finished vocalist, don’t you 
think so?” 

“I’m afraid not. 


ri They’re calling her 
out again. 








—Sa 
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No. 301 


Constance Wardle 














Cae WARDLE, soprano, was 
born in Catskill, N. Y., twenty-nine 
years ago, of a musical family. Miss 

Wardle began to 


study piano, har- 
mony and com- 
position under 
her mother’s su- 
pervision when 
four years old, 
and studied the 
‘cello when 
twelve. At fifteen 
Miss Wardle be- 


gan a_ serious 
study of the 
voice, fulfilling 


important church 
engagements. in 
Albany, New 
York, and Brook- 
lyn after three 
years of work. 
In 1921 she went 
to Europe, continuing her vocal studies 
under Vittorio Verse, at present assist- 
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ant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Vittorio Ranzo. 
After three years in Italy, devoted to 
study of operatic réles, Miss Wardle 
returned to America, the sudden death 
of her mother having made necessary 
the cancellation of her scheduled début 


in Milan. She later sang at the Bedford 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, under 
Herbert Braham, conductor of the 


Brooklyn Symphony, a position which 
she relinquished in order to make a 
coast-to-coast tour in the prima donna 
role of Henry W. Savage’s “Magic Ring” 
Company. Miss Wardle made her ope- 
ratic début in Brooklyn on Sept. 8, 1924, 
as Aida in a production of Verdi’s opera 
by the Music Lovers’ Society in the 
Brooklyn Academy. A second perform- 
ance of “Aida” and one of “Otello,” in 
which Miss Wardle was heard as 
Desdemona, followed. She appeared, as 
Aida with La Scala Company of Phila- 
delphia in that city’s Academy of Music 
on Oct. 9, 1925, with Bernardo De Muro, 
tenor. Miss Wardle makes her home 
at present in New York City. 
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SpIrtin wat 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals”’ 





























‘bars queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered, 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Hditor, The Question Boz, 





A Beethoven Concerto 


Question Box Editor: 

There has been a dispute about the 
first two piano concertos of Beethoven. 
Is it true that the second was written 
before the first? Ae 

Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 14, 1925. 

Beethoven’s C Major Concerto, Op. 15, 
numbered the first of his concertos, was 
preceded in composition by the Concerto, 


No. 2, Op. 19. 
? ? 


*“Freischiitz’’ Overture 


Question Box Editor: 

When was the Overture to Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” first performed in public 
as a concert number, and who con- 
ducted it? G. A. 

Waco, Tex., Oct. 17, 1925. 

The “Freischiitz” Overture was first 
performed on Oct. 8, 1820, in Copen- 
hagen, under the leadership of its com- 
poser. Agha 


Brahe’ Remark 


Question Box Editor: 

To whom did Brahms have reference 
in his historic remark: “Hats off, 
gentlemen, a genius’?” Be Ge 

Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 15, 1925. 

It was not Brahms, but Schumann, 
who made the remark. It was made 
after hearing Chopin’s “La ci Darem” 
Variations. 

7, © 8 


Oldest Conservatories 


Question Box Editor: 


Can you tell me where the oldest con- 
servatory in the world is? Please give 





the date of its establishment. Which 
was the first in America? L. M. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 15, 1925. 

The Conservatory at Bologna, estab- 
lished in 1482, is the oldest in the world, 
The first to be established in America 
was the Collegium Musicum, founded in. 
1750, in Bethlehem, Pa; 


; os ia 


First Musical Date 


Question Box Kditor: 
_ Will you please tell me the earliest. 
significant dates in musical history? 

Z 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 16, 1925. 


Your question is somewhat indefinite,. 
but by and large, we should say that the 
birth of Pythagoras, 582, B. C., is about 
the earliest date of any musical signifi~ 
cance. If you mean dates in our era, 
some important dates are 340, Birth of 
Ambrose of Milan; 540, Birth of Gregory 
the Great, of Gregorian Chant fame; 
840, Birth of Hucbald, who made the first 
attempts at polyphony; 1020, Birth of 
Guido d’Arezzo, inventor of the musical 


staff. 


ae 
Schubert’s ““Rosamunde’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you name the numbers which 
comprise Schubert’s “‘Rosamunde” 
music? R, &. 

Dallas, Pa., Oct. 14, 1925. 

There are eleven numbers in the 
“Rosamunde” music; three entr’actes, 
two ballets, a piece for clarinets, horns 
and bassoons’ entitled “Shepherd’s 
Melody,” a romance for soprano, “Der 
Vollmond  strahlt auf Bergeshéh’n,” 
“Spirits’ Chorus,” a Shepherd’s Chorus, 
and a Huntsmen’s Chorus. 
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New York Philharmonic under Willem 
Mengelberg and Wilhelm Furtwiangler, 
Nov. 16, Jan. 6 and March 10; the Music 
Lovers’ Course, consisting of seven 


events; Oct. 22, Pavley-Oukrainsky Bal- 
let; Nov. 2, Sigrid Onegin, contralto; 
Nov. 25, Mary Garden, soprano; Dec. 16, 
Feodor Chaliapin; Jan. 11, Elsa Alsen, 
dramatic soprano; Feb. 16, Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, and April 13, Mischa 
Elman, violinist. The Albaugh manage- 
ment also lists the following attractions 
as separate items not included in 
courses: Sousa and his Band, Oct. 10; 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, 
Jan. 4; the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Oct. 13; Will Rogers and the de Reszké 
Singers, Dec. 11; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto, Jan. 18; Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
Jan, 25, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
Feb. 25. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene announces that 
she will present at the Lyric under her 
direction the Baltimore series of con- 
certs by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 
These will be given on Wednesday eve- 
nings, Nov. 11, Dec. 9 and Feb. 10. 
Lawrence Tibbet will appear as soloist 
at the November concert. George Gersh- 
win, composer and pianist, will play his 
“New York” Concerto at the second date, 
and the final program Mr. Damrosch 
will devote to Wagner. Under Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s management, appear- 
ances will be made locally by Tito 
Schipa, tenor, Nov. 6; Ignace Paderew- 
ski, Nov. 20; Serge Rachmaninoff, Dec. 
3; the Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, Feb. 3; Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Feb. 22; Fritz Kreisler, on a date 
to be announced; and Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, March 17. 

Among the independent attractions 
listed at the Lyric is the series of opera 
by the Chicago Opera Association, ap- 
pearances by the Dayton Westminster 
Choir, Rhondda Welsh Male Singers, 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, and other 
prominent artists. 

The successful courses of recitals giv- 
en at Newcomer Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Maryland School for the 
Blind, manager by Octavia Alpiser, have 
encouraged continuation. This season 
an innovation will be made with a 
course of Sunday afternoon recitals at 
which prominent artists will appear. 
The list is to be announced shortly. 
This special course, besides having an 
educational purpose for the students of 
the school, is arranged to meet the 
growing needs of the large suburban 
contingent of music lovers and those of 
the city who have created a vogue for 
these attractive events. 

The plans of the Baltimore Music 
Club were tentatively decided upon at 
the closing meeting of last season. The 
business meeting in October will de- 
finitely outline the many interests that 
are represented in this active organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Louis K. Gutmann, presi- 
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LOUIS CHESLOCK 

Composer-Violinist 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC 
Baltimore, Md. 


Recitals Lectures 





dent, and her various committees, have 
given the club a spirited life which re- 
acts upon the local musical development. 
Special fortnightly concerts are planned 
to be given by ensemble string groups, 
piano ensemble, string quartet, choruses 
and Dalcroze and eurythmic demonstra- 
tions, presented by the members of the 
Baltimore Music Club. There will also 
be individual recitals by the members. 

The choral activity of Baltimore is 
indicated by the announcements made 
through the conductors of the numerous 
organizations which add to the musical 
influence of the city. George Castelle, 
vocal coach, is planning to stress opera 
in anticipation of the civic opera plan 
by having Vocal Ensemble, a group of 
100 singers, and his male chorus, the 
Meyerbeer Singing Society, prepare pro- 
grams containing operatic excerpts. 
These will be presented in concert form 
later in the season, dates to be an- 
nounced. Mr. Castelle has recently been 
invited to serve as opera coach for the 
De Feo Opera Company in New York 
and will devote certain days of his sched- 
ule for this work. 

The Musical Art Club, David Melamet, 
conductor; the Associated Glee Clubs, 
Hobart Smock, director; the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club, Hobart Smock, con- 
ductor; the Knights of Columbus Cho- 
rus, Roman Steiner, conductor; the Met- 
ropolitan Club, Eugene Wyatt, director; 
the Treble Clef Club, Eugene Wyatt, 
conductor; the Hopkins University Glee 
Club, Charles H. Bochau, conductor, 
and the Grachur Club, A. Lee Jones, 
director, will fill the musical calendar 
with programs. 

A new choral organization that should 
prove of interest locally is announced 
by Edgar T. Paul, vocal coach. It is 
a mixed choir, the male section of which 
functions at Scottish Rite meetings. 
The ensemble consists of professional 
singers and will appear in public con- 
certs as the Scottish Rite Choirs, under 
Mr. Paul’s guidance. Edmund Sereno 
Ender has been chosen organist and ac- 
companist for the new choirs. Mr. Paul 
will teach at Hood College this season. 

John Denues, supervisor of Public 
School Music, has outlined a comprehen- 
sive course for his assistants working 
in the public school system of the city. 
Neighborhood orchestras, little choral 
groups, ranging from Kindergarten to 
High Schools, are to be drilled towards 
selective choice for the programs which 
will mark the closing exercises of the 
current school year. At this program, 
massed musical effects will be presented 
by the pupils of the schools. John Itzel 
has special charge of all orchestral work 
and will conduct the exhibition perform- 
ances. 

Henrietta Baker Low, teacher of pub- 
lic school music at the Peabody Conserv- 
atory, who recently began serving as 
director of the music department of 
Goucher College, intends to establish an 
artistic organization among the college 
students. The Glee Club will form the 
nucleus for a new chorus, which will 
appear throughout the season. 

The Hopkins Musical Association, 
Edwin Turnbull, president, will continue 
to foster musical development through 
the channels of the Hopkins University 
Symphony, under the musical guidance 
of Charles H. Bochau. This organiza- 
tion has encouraged American musical 
composition by giving several direct 
commissions for scores which were sup- 
plied by Edwin Grasse and Gustav 
Strube. Another phase of _ interest 
shown by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra, 
that of presenting programs at the vari- 
ous local hospitals with a view toward 
therapeutic value to patients, is to be 
further developed this season. 

Announcement has been made. by 
Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director 
of Music, that the list of soloists engaged 
to appear with the Baltimore Symphony 
this season will include Yvonne D’Arle, 
lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Ruth Breton, American vio- 
linist, and Enrique Ros, pianist. Miss 
D’Arle will sing at the opening concert, 
Nov. 8; Miss Breton is scheduled for 
appearance Dec. 13, and Mr. Ros will 
play at the January concert. 

The Maryland School for the Blind 


HOMESTEAD STARTS WORK ON ITS NEW AUDITORIUM 





Florida Communiity’s Clubs Join Forces 
in Big Project for Music— 
$50,000 Hall Planned 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., Oct. 17.—Home- 
stead -is fortunate in being able to sign 


up artists en route to Havana. Gertrude 
Breslau Fuller, Chautauqua reader, who 
is making her home here, lined up all 
the _ civic organizations—Rotarians, 
Lions, Chamber of Commerce and 
Woman’s Clubs—and made it possible 
to start on a $50,000 auditorium at once. 
The land has been donated, two acres 
and a half by Edward Fiske, and has 
been sacrificed so that work may begin 
at once. Funds are available and the 
work will be completed for the late 
winter season. 


The Men’s Chorus was given hearty 
support by local musicians in a com- 
munity concert, providing funds for new 
music and other necessities for the win- 
ter, and the series of concerts will be 
given during January, February and 
March. 

The Ensemble Class will bring three 
Junior artists for programs and will 
again assist on all matters pretaining 
to music in the public schools. 

For the first time the churches are 
seeing the necessity of hiring soloists 
and organists and the choirs are being 
organized. The new Baptist Church 
will bring to the city the first large 
organ. 

There is the most remarkable outlook 
for the music season in Florida in all 
the history of this southern land. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





will begin a series of three Sunday after- 
noon recitals, Nov. 8, when the Zimmer 
Harp trio, with the assistance of Thomas 
Williams, Welsh baritone, will present 
the opening program. Elizabeth Gut- 
man, soprano, will give a program of 
modern song literature on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 29. This recital will mark 
the initial American hearing of composi- 
tions by contemporaneous Italian com- 
posers. 


Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will be heard on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13. This ex- 
perimental series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts has been arranged by Octavia 
Alpiser, who is the musical manager of 
the Maryland School of the Blind. John 
L. Bledsoe, superintendent of the school, 
has had these concerts scheduled for 
their educational value to the pupils of 
the school. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 








Mixed Voices 


BID LOVE TO LAST 

THE BEDOUIN SONG 

THE KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM 
THE MOON WAS A-WANING 


DAYBREAK 
A MARSH MYTH 





FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Part-Songs 


Women’s Voices 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


Male Voices 


THE SEA 

THE FOUR WINDS 

SHIPS IN HARBOR 

WHEN EARTH’S LAST PICTURE IS 
PAINTED 


JACK O’LANTERN 
THE DYING DECADENT 

















2 E. Fayette St. 


WM. A. ALBAUGH 


is presenting this season 
in Baltimore the following: 


CHALIAPIN, MARY GARDEN, MISCHA ELMAN, ELSA ALSEN, SIGRID 
ONEGIN, GUIOMAR NOVAES, SOPHIE BRASLAU, ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
JACQUES THIBAUD, WILL ROGERS, 
ORCHESTRAS, SOUSA BAND, WHITEMAN and ORCHESTRA, ROXY and 
GANG, RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR, PAVLEY-OURAINSKY BALLET, 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY, DONALD MACMILLAN. 





Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA and PHILHARMONIC 











Elizabeth Gutman 


John F. Bledsoe, Sup’t. 








THE MARYLAND SCHOOLFOR THE BLIND 


CONCERT SERIES 1925-1926 
The Zimmer Harp Trio 


Newcomer Hall, Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, Md. 


Octavia Alpiser, Concert Manager 


Hans Kindler 











CHARLES H. BOCHAU 


Composer-Conductor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 304 North Ave., East, Baltimore, Md. 
Vocal Coach, Peabody Conservatory 


Director of Music, Maryland School for Blind 
Conductor of The Musical Association, Johns Hopkins University 
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Some Prominent Musicians, Teachers and Schools of Baltimore, Md. 








Residence Studio: 
1534 LINDEN AVE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





CLARA ASCHERFELD 


Teacher of Accompanying at Peabody Conservatory of Music 


Piano—Accompanying—Coaching 


26th Season 


Saturdays: 
1406 H ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





EUROPEAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Henri Weinreich, Dir. 


100% Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


905 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Academic Credits Catalog Mailed 
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T. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 17.—The mu- 
sical season in prospect gives promise 
of rich fulfillment. The series by the 
Minneapolis Symphony will again be an 
outstanding feature of the _ season. 
Choral concerts, artists’ recitals and 
chamber music programs are scheduled. 
St. Paul’s municipal organ and a long 
series of Sunday and week-day recitals 


are of leading importance. These free 
concerts provided by the municipal or- 
ganist, financed and managed by a divi- 
sion of the City Council, are attended 
by large audiences. The scope of the 
season’s program under Hugo Goodwin, 
municipal organist, will be wide. The 
Commissioner of Education, L. R. S. 
Ferguson, is also responsible for the suc- 
cess of the events. There will be broad- 
casting of organ recitals on Friday 
nights, when rentals of the Auditorium 
do not interfere. 

The St. Paul Municipal Chorus is 
again to be conducted by L. G. Bruenner. 
This group is financed to a considerable 
extent by the City Council and managed 
by an organization of the singing body, 
with G. B. Wollan president. Mr. Bruen- 
ner’s scholarly equipment and the fine 
morale of the chorus of 200 voices point 
to increased efficiency in the production 
of oratorios and cantatas in the winter’s 
program. 


Symphony Announces Dates 


The Minneapolis Symphony, Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor, will open its 
new season in the St. Paul Auditorium 
under the patronage of the St. Paul 
Institute, Dr. Arthur Sweeriey, presi- 
dent, Thursday evening, Oct. 29. Though 
the business routine incident to this 
series of sixteen concerts will be man- 
aged by Mr.. Stein, the latter will be 
actively and energetically promoted by 
George F. Lindsay. 

Dates and soloists for the coming sea- 
son are: Oct. 29, Florence Easton; Nov. 
7, Alexander Brailowsky; Nov. 19, 
Cecilia Hansen; Nov. 28, Emilio de 
Gogorza; Dec. 10, Felix Salmond; Dec. 
17, no soloist; Dec. 31, Rudolph Ganz; 
Jan. 7, Efrem Zimbalist; Jan. 21, Kath- 
erine Goodson; Jan. 28, Carl Flesch; 
Feb. 25, Charles M. Courboin; March 4, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch; March 18, no solo- 
ist; March 25, Ernest Schelling; April 8 
(“Lohengrin”), Paul Althouse, Bernard 
Ferguson, Elsa Diemer, Gladys Havens, 
Herbert Gould; April 15, Sophie Braslau, 

The St. Paul Young People’s Sym- 
phony Association, Mrs. Benjamin Som- 
mers, president, will present the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in two concerts for the 
express purpose of promoting interest 
among young people in the art of music. 
The concerts are being underwritten by 
guarantors, children being admitted for 
the nominal charge of ten and twenty- 
five cents, to whom the greater part of 
the house is sold. Music teachers in the 
publie schools will actively stimulate in- 
terest in the programs, the numbers to 
be analyzed and played on the talking 
machine by way of preparation. 


Clubs Book Events 


A published list of members of the 
orchestral committees includes the fol- 
lowing names: C. O. Kalman, C. W. Gor- 
don, H. H. Irvine, N. B. Abbott, C. H. 
Bigelow, S. W. Dittenhofer, W. H. Fobes, 
P. N. Myers, R. B. Shepard, Benjamin 
Sommers, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. E. 
A. Jaggard, Mrs. J. S. Abbott, Mrs. W. 
S. Briggs, Mrs. E. T. Buxton, Mrs. J. I. 
H. Field, Mrs. A. C. Floan, Mrs. J. M. 
Hannaford, Jr., Mrs. A. MacLaren, Mrs. 
W. D. Mitchell, Mrs. D. A. Mudge, Mrs. 
H. L. Mundy, Mrs. C. R. Noyes, Mrs. 
H. J. Richardson, Mrs. E. R. Sanford, 
Mrs. C. A. Severance, Mrs. J. E. Stryker, 
Mrs. Ambrose Tighe, Mrs. F. E. Ward, 
Mrs. W. L. West, Mrs. C. A. Weyer- 
and Mrs. R. M. Weyerhaeuser. 
Schubert Club of 1425 members, 


haeuser 
The 


TODA 


St. Paul Advances to Higher Goal with Fine Lists 


USUAL 
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TWO MUSICAL LEADERS OF MINNESOTA CAPITAL 


Left, Mrs. W. R. Raudenbush, 


Vice-President 


Above, 
and 


Mrs. Warren C. Briggs, president, begins 
an active season. Its prospectus an- 
nounces a series of twenty-five scheduled 
events and a program of extension work 
broadly educational in character. The 
forecast features a series of seven art- 
ists’ recitals and the presentation of 
local artists and advanced students. The 
visiting artists under the Schubert Club 
management, to be presented in the 
People’s Church auditorium, are: Queena 
Mario, Oct. 15; John Corigliano, Oct. 21; 
Harold Bauer, Nov. 12; Gitta Gradova, 
Nov. 18; Elshuco Trio, Dec. 7; Dusolina 
Giannini, Jan. 14; Tito Schipa, Feb. 23. 

The giving of three $100 prizes to 
winning competitors among voice, violin 
and piano students will be continued. 
The Schubert Club music school has in- 
creased its enrollment to nearly 200, 
grouped in eight centers, made possible 
by coordination with social welfare 
agencies. 

The Schubert Club executive board, 
which authorizes all club procedure, in 
addition to the president consists of 
Mrs. C. F. Furness, Mrs. C. L. Hilton, 
Mrs. E. L. Mann, Mrs. K. L. Washburn, 
Mrs. D. S. Elliot, Mrs. W. A. Dorsey, 
Mrs. E. F. Moeckel, Mrs. L. C. Jeffer- 


son, Mrs. Jessica DeWolf, Mrs. Emil 
Traeger, Mrs. F. A. Defiel, Harriet 
Casady, Mrs. C. A. Guyer, Mrs. David 


Jenkins, Mrs. W. R. Wood, Mrs. W. R. 
Raudenbush, Mrs. J. G. Ordway, Mrs. 
J. W. Chamberlin, Harriet Allen, Mrs. 
G. C. Bookstaver, Myrtle Weed, Mrs. 
L. J. Aberwald, Elizabeth Dorsey, Mrs. 
F. L. Paetzold, Carolyn Punderson, Mrs. 
E. A. Jaggard, Mrs. M. L. Griffiths, 
Miss Florence Loftus, Mrs. G. O. House, 
Mrs. J. C. Niemeyer, Mrs. F. M. Owen, 
Mrs. John Bullard, Anita Furness. 

The Orpheus Club, a body of forty 
singers picked from business and pro- 
fessional men of St. Paul, looks forward 
to its seventh season with the idea of 
presenting the best in choral music. 
Malcolm McMillan will serve his second 
year as conductor, in two concerts to be 
given in the People’s Church auditorium 
—the first in November, with Paul Alt- 
house as assisting soloist; the second in 
March, with Cameron McLean assisting. 

Edmund A. Stein announces his attrac- 








1567 Summit Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 











—  LOTA MUNDY 


Violinist 




















Chairman of the Schubert Club’s 


Chairman of Entertainment 


tions to be Will Rogers and the de Reszké 
John McCormack, Nov. 


Singers, Oct. 28; 


15; Sousa’s Band, Nov. 


Kremer in January—all in the Municipal 


Auditorium. 


Mrs. E. R. Sanford, president of Pro- 


American Music 


Right, 
Society 


Committee; Mrs. Charles A. 


Paul Music 


Guyer, 
Committee, St. 
Musica in St. Paul, announces its pur- 
pose to bring modern composers to per- 
form their own compositions and explain 
their own work. Alfred Hollins, English 


16, and Isa 


[Continued on page 104] 





Publication Arranges Concerts 


Oct. 17.—Indications 
of a busy musical season in this city, 
which takes its initial step with the re- 
organization of music classes and clubs, 
announcements 


Houston, TEx., 


newspaper 
teas, are also present in 


ment of a series of concerts sponsored 
by The Womam’s Viewpoint, a magazine 


for women, owned and 
Florence Sterling 
magazine is doing its part 


ment of Houston as a music center by 


offering the best music 
price, and offers a 
by the following: 
Oct. 27; E. Robert 
Nov. 20; 


conductor, soloist, 
mental ensemble, Jan. 
and Williamson, pianists, 


of this city. 


series of five recitals 
Anna Case, 
Schmitz, 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, Dec. 2; 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
chorus 
18; 


Music merchants of this city are 
optimistic in their views of business con- 
ditions for the fall and winter trade. 
Indications are that the increase in city 
trade will offset the adverse conditions 
in many localities caused by the drought. 
The reason for the increase in local 
activity is that women’s clubs and many 
other enterprises are sponsoring many 


and_ studio 
an announce- 


musical events for the coming year. 
published by New school bands have been organized 
This in many of the city schools and every 


in the develop- one of the twenty playgrounds of the 
city has some kind of orchestra. The 
radio has added impetus to the sale of 
musical instruments of all kinds. The 
Houston Post-Dispatch maintains a 
large broadcasting station and nearly 
every home in Houston has some kind 


at a nominal 


soprano, 
pianist, 


featuring of a receiving set. Sales of music have 

and instru- increased after works have been heard 

and Manuel’ over the radio, according to the music 
Feb. 17. dealers. Mrs. H. S. WELCH. 











ARTISTS’ RECITALS 


QUEENA MARIO 
HAROLD BAUER 
ELSHUCO TRIO 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
TITO SCHIPA. 
GITTA GRADOVA 
JOHN CORIGLIANO 


MRS. WARREN S. BRIGGS 


117 Mackubin St., 














SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 
Pianist 
Chamber Music 
Soprano 
Lyric Tenor 
Pianist 
Violinist 
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RECITALS IN COSTUME 


Spanish—French— 
American 


PARIS, “that delicious 
New York artist.” 


BARCELONA, SPAIN, 
“beautiful timbre of 
voice.” 


PALM BEACH, “exquis- 
ite voice which placed 
her in the foremost 
rank of singers.” 


Now Booking 


BocurE-LABERGE 
CoNCERT MANAGEMENT 


130 West 42nd St., 
New York 









New Orleans Mayor Urges New Civic Fall 
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FACTORS IN NEW ORLEANS’ MUSIC 
Above, Left, Violet Hart, Chairman of the Music Department of L’Orleans Club and 
Organizer of the Pro Musica Society; Right, Mary Muir Bays, Soprano Soloist at 
First Methodist Church, and Member of the Polyhymnia and Saturday Music Circle. 
Below, View of Live Oaks in Audubon Park, St. Charles Avenue 


EW ORLEANS, Oct. 17.—When the 

children’s dinner was ready in old 
New Orleans “avant la guerre,” the 
Negro mammy frequently sang as an 
announcement an old Creole chant. To 
those not familiar with the Creole patois, 
“Et tan patate-la tchuite, n’a nannan li” 
means “When your potato’s done, it’s 
time to eat it.” So in New Orleans, 
October calls to her children near and 
far: “Your concert feast is planned, it’s 
time to enjoy it.” 

Plans to build a Civic Auditorium are 
urged by Mayor Martin Behrman, pro- 
gressive and public-spirited head of local 
city government. If this much desired 
project is consummated, a larger music 
life for the city will be one of the re- 
sults. With the early prospect of a 


bridge over the Mississippi River, one 
over Lake Ponchatrain and a most beau- 
tiful lake shore drive away out along 
the city limits where it touches the lake 
already begun, New Orleans is on the 
verge of the greatest development in its 
romantic, yet solidly American, history. 

Permanent grand opera as a local 
institution is probably dead, but an ap- 
preciation of a more general type of 
music, particularly that of the sym- 
phonic type, is daily becoming more ap- 
parent. And now in New Orleans the 
romantic and modern in art, music and 
literature is in perfect balance and yet 
a very real distinction may be drawn. 
In the romantic French Quarter ma- 
terial for the artist, motives of inspira- 
tion are not yet exhausted—this curious, 
complex and aspiring city still abounds 
in subjects for art expression. 
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The Philharmonic Society, and _ its 
president, Corinne Mayer, with a capa- 
ble board of directors, have arranged a 
feast of good things lasting through the 
season from November to April. Those 
to be heard include: Florence Easton, 
Nov. 17; Sigrid Onegin, Dec. 10; Ossip 
Gabrilowitch, Jan. 14; Albert Spalding, 
Jan. 28; the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Henri Verbruggen, conductor, 
Feb. 3; Joseph Schwarz, Feb. 23; the 
St. Louis Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor, March 22, and Barrére’s Little 
Symphony, Ernest Hutcheson, soloist, 
April 10. The Philharmonic is able to 
offer this splendid array of artists for 
a membership fee of $7.50! It is un- 
necessary to add that the membership 
is very large. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, impresario, has promised a 
season of four weeks in the Tulane 
Theater during the winter. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant will offer four 
standard concerts again this season. 
Membership in the Tarrant series is $5. 


Music Clubs Active 


Among the smaller musical and social 
clubs making plans for an interesting 
year of music is the Polyhymnia Circle, 
of which Mrs. Theresa Cannon Buckley 
is president, and Mary V. Molony, ac- 
companist. The club will continue to 
present choral numbers for mixed voices 
assisted by local soloists. 

The Saturday Music Circle, Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser, president, assisted by Miss 
Molony and Corinne Mayer, will prob- 
ably bring one professional soloist to 
round out the series of concerts of local 
artists included in its membership. The 
Circle meets on the third Saturday eve- 
ning of each month. 

“Le Cercle Lyrique” has been em- 
phasizing in its choral numbers those of 
the modern French school and will con- 
tinue to give concerts under the leader- 
ship of Mme. Dupuy Harrison. 

The New Orleans Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation is aiming this year at a closer 
cooperation with the director of public 
school music, in furthering the cause 
of good music in the school and home. 
It is urging additional credit for the 
study of music in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

One of the youngest clubs—L’Orleans 
—a woman’s club organized in the spring 
of 1925—has a strong and most active 
music committee. Many fine programs 
and lectures on music already have been 
given and elaborate plans are ready for 
this season. The music committee of 
L’Orleans Club this season is to afford 
an opportunity to young artists from 
cities in the North and East to appear 
on its programs. 

The chairman and vivifying character 
in this group of club women is Violet 
Hart, chairman of the Altruistic Com- 
mittee of the Philharmonic Society. It 
is due to her enthusiasm that a branch 
of the Franco-American Society has 
heen established here. Called now the 
Pro Musica Society, organization is not 
yet complete, but the promise of at least 
one concert of unusual merit is made. 

Recitals of the New Orleans Conserva- 
tory of Music and Dramatic Art and 
of the School of Music of Newcomb Col- 
lege will continue during the season of 
1925-26. These recitals bring before the 
public members of the faculties, as well 
as the more advanced students of the 
institutions. Mary M. Conway. 


NEW BRITAIN EVENTS 








Musical Club Sponsors Series by Noted 
Visiting Artists 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Oct. 17.—The 
New Britain Musical Club’s plans for 
the coming season include the bringing 
of Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, pianists; and Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano. The active members 
of the club will give four public con- 
certs, free to the public; six concerts to 
which the public will be invited, and 
ten concerts at the homes of the differ- 
ent members. 

Several musical societies catering to 
the public have not formulated their 
plans for the season yet, though they 
can always be depended upon to bring 
to this city the best of artists. 

It is unfortunate that the New Brit- 
ain Choral Club was unable to give its 
annual concert last year, but it is hoped 
that it will be presented this season. 
F, L. ENGEL 
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St. Louis Stands on Threshold of Notable Music Year 
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Photo of Miss Cueny by Todd; Photos of Mrs. Charles Allen and Flint Garrison by Kajiwara; Photo of Mrs. George R. Robinson by De Woskin; Photo of Rudolph Ganz by Keystone Photo Service, Los Angeles; 
Photo of Arthur Edward Johnstone by Strauss, Photo of Max Koenigsberg by Todd. 


SOME PERSONALITIES THAT FURTHER ST. LOUIS’ LEADERSHIP 

Center, Rudolph Ganz, Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony; Upper Row, Mrs. Charles L. Allen, President of the Morning Choral Club; Flint Garrison, Founder and Director of the New 
Garden Theater; Guy Golterman, Director of the Annual Grand Opera Festival; Elizabeth Cueny, Concert Manager and Secretary of the Civic Music League; Below, 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, Director of the Progressive Series Teachers’ College; Leo C. Miller, Conductor of the Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club and President of the Musician’s Guild; 
Max Koenigsberg, Chairman of the Executive Productions Committee of the Municipal Opera; George R. Robinson, Manager of the St. Louis Symphony 


T. LOUIS, Oct. 17.—Judging from 

the list of attractions booked thus 
far in opera and concert, combined with 
excellent soloists for the symphony and 
choral concerts, a season full of delight 
is insured for the concert-goers in the 
coming winter. However to be regret- 
ted is the fact that there still remains 
a lack of inspiration on the part of 
public-spirited citizens to build an ade- 
quate indoor auditorium, and that or- 
chestra and solo attractions are forced 
to use the Odeon, St. Louis now has 
a brand new outdoor theater—the sec- 
ond in the history of growth in its mu- 
sical life. 

Several American cities have already 
patterned their prospective summer 
opera and open-air theaters after the 
local enterprise. The Municipal Thea- 
ter Association in the Municipal Thea- 
ter in Forest Park will open the eighth 
annual season next summer, which, as 
usual, will extend over twelve consecu- 
tive weeks and will be given with a full 
complement of principals, chorus and or- 
chestra. 

More attention will be paid to the pres- 
entation of some of the popular grand 
operas in English. The répertoire is 
usually selected around the first of the 
year, at which time, also, the regular 
Chorus School is opened. Here are 
trained a large number of singers, from 
which are chosen 100 voices for the regu- 
lar ensemble. Thus at the opening of 
the season they are near letter-perfect 
in the text and music. Financially, it 
has been a complete success, as only once 
Several years ago was a deficit shown, 
which was repaid to the guarantors. Af- 
fairs are in the control of an Executive 
Productions Committee, with Max Koen- 
igsberg as chairman. David E. Russell 
Will again be general manager, with 
Paul Beisman as publicity director. 


Operetta Contest Planned 


For the coming year Garden Theater 
Plans a more extended season. The man- 
agement also plans to offer a prize for 
an original musical comedy which will 
portray present day American life in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan manner. De- 
tails as to this contest will be announced 
as soon as they have been worked out. 
The program has not yet been worked 
out definitely. It is certain, however, 
that there will be drama, music, spec- 





tacular shows and probably some com- 
munity entertainment. It is likely that 
a two weeks’ season of Shakespearean 
dramas will be given, presenting four 
plays suitable for outdoor production. 
A company of distinguished English 
actors will be engaged for this work. 

The Fashion Pageant proved such a 
great success, both artistically and finan- 
cially, at Garden Theater that the com- 
mittee in charge has practically decided 
to continue its presentation in the Gar- 
den Theater henceforth. The feature 
next year will probably by the “Ameri- 
can Episodes,” which will be in the na- 
ture of a revue including native music. 

Meanwhile Flint Garrison, founder 
and manager; Joseph Solari, technical 
director, and William A. Parson, musi- 
cal director, are at work planning the 
program for next year. 

The experience of the first season dem- 
onstrated to the management of the new 
Garden Theater, opened this summer and 
seating 3000, that the outdoor place is 
suitable for practically every kind of 
production. The acoustics are such that 
the spoken word and music—both vocal 
and instrumental—are heard all over the 
place. For spectacular productions the 
place is suited also: The lighting scheme 
of the theater is of the most modern 
type, and the stage is 144 feet wide. 


Symphony Series Announced 


Returning from _ successful appear- 
ances as guest conductor at the New 
York Stadium and the Hollywood Bowl, 
Rudolph Ganz will again take up the 
conductorship of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, which enters upon its forty-sixth 
season. Mr. Ganz will enjoy the most 
successful year in his career. He is 
backed solidly by the men, and his read- 
ings of old and new works alike have 
found great favor. 

There has been little change in the 
personnel of the orchestra, only a few 
new players in the string sections, hence 
he will have practically the same en- 
semble that was so suczessful last sea- 
son. It is unquestionably the best that 
we have ever had. 

From a financial standpoint also the 
forthcoming season looks unusually 
bright. Through the aid of the Women’s 
Committee, the season will open with 
the largest advance sale in its history, 
the majority of the increase being in 
new subscribers. 

There will be the regular fifteen pairs 
of subscription concerts on Friday after- 





noons and Saturday nights, commencing 
on Nov. 16 and closing on March 14, with 
a “popular” concert, of which there will 
be nineteen on Sunday afternoons. Im- 
mediately following this, the orchestra 
will make a three weeks’ tour of the 
territory in the South and Southwest, 
which has been booked by S. E. Mac- 
Millen, former manager. 

There will also be ten children’s con- 
certs in St. Louis, five to be given by 
the Symphony for private and parochial 
schools and five to be given by the Board 
of Education for the public school chil- 
dren of the city. These have been a big 
success. 

Soloists already engaged insure pat- 
rons of the most varied talent, the names 
including: Josef Hofmann, Walter 
Gieseking, E. Robert Schmitz, Myra 
Hess and Rudolph Ganz, pianists; Al- 
bert Spalding and Michael Gusikoff, vio- 
linists; H. Max Steindel, ’cellist; Flor- 
ence Easton, soprano, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone. No doubt additional 
names will be added. “Pop” concert 
soloists engaged will be all from St. 
Louis, with the exception of Dallmeyer 
Russell, pianist, of the Pittsburgh In- 
stitute. 


Notable Concerts Listed 


Mr. Ganz, always anxious to give his 
audiences novelties, has arranged a num- 
ber of interesting programs. New works 
will include: Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in B; Saint-Saéns’ Symphony, No. 3; 
Bartok’s Suite, No. 1; Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka” Suite; Glazounoff’s “Over- 
ture Solonelle’”; Kroeger’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Mississippi”; Schneider’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Sargossa”; Sowerby’s 
Suite, “From the Northland”; Schell- 
ing’s “Victory Ball’; Richard Strauss’ 
Serenade; a Bach-Siloti Adagio; Scria- 
bin’s “‘Poeme de |]’Extase,”’ and Hinde- 
mith’s “‘Nusch-Nuschi” Dances. 

Frederick Fischer will again be as- 
sistant conductor and orchestra mana- 
ger. George R. Robinson is the new 
manager, having succeeded G. A. Bal- 
dini. The executive personnel remains 
unchanged, with Hugo A. Koehler as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
He is also treasurer. 

Grand opera enthusiasts have for many 
years past at various times been sup- 
plied with the best that the country 
affords in operatic circles by Guy Golter- 
man. Intermittently since 1910, he has 
brought the leading opera companies of 
the United States and other noted musi- 


cal organizations, such as the Russian 
Ballet, Pavlowa and the Vatican Choir, 
and he has sponsored an annual season 
of summer opera in the Municipal Thea- 
ter. He contemplates another season 
next summer of one or two weeks of 
al fresco grand opera, which will be 
given on a massive scale. A local cho- 
rus of from 200 to 300 will be recruited 
for this purpose. Mr. Golterman selects 
his casts from the Metropolitan, Chicago 
and San Carlo companies and the past 
summer sponsored the American débuts 
of two foreign artists. 


Grand Opera Promised 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
will appear in a return engagement in 
the spring, and Fortuno Gallo, as usual, 
will bring the San Carlo company some 
time during the winter. His local sea- 
son is always very well patronized and 
many times augmented with guest ar- 
tists. 

Elizabeth Cueny, manager, opened her 
season with the De Reszke Singers and 
Will Rogers at the Odeon on Oct. 2. 
Maria Jeritza, soprano, appeared in a 
song recital on Oct. 16. On Nov. 18 
Francis Macmillen will appear in violin 
recitals. On Nov. 20 Serge Rachmani- 
noff will give a recital, and on Jan. 21 
Ignace Paderewski will be heard after 
two years’ absence. On Feb. 10 Sousa 
and his band will appear in a Festival 
of Music at the Coliseum, and on March 
4 Fritz Kreisler will give a recital. In 
addition, Miss Cueny and her sister, 
Alma Cueny, will continue their efforts 
to develop interest in chamber music and 
will present the Flonzaley Quartet and 
the New York String Quartet at Shel- 
don Auditorium. The Tony Sarg Mar- 
ionettes will be presented in two pro- 
grams. 

Civic League Prospers 


The Civic Music League, established 
last season with the interest of a num- 
ber of prominent men and women, and 
of which the secrettary and manager 
is Elizabeth Cueny, will continue to func- 
tion, its first year having proved over- 
whelmingly successful. Membership to 
the seating capacity of the Odeon has 
been sold, and every concert brings a 
demand for tickets which cannot be sup- 
plied. 

The Civic Music League was estab- 
lished with the cooperation of Dema 
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Music Will Play 


Large Part in New Worcester Season 
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ORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 17.—A 

prospectus of the 1925-26 musical 
season shows much that is of interest. 
Programs of devotional and _ secular 
music have been planned by lovers and 
promoters of music. ; 

The radio has presented an ever grow- 
ing problem in this city, to musical man- 
agers and directors of musical pro- 
grams. Smaller audiences do not mean 
lesser expenses, and to those who depend 
on the seat sale to cover all outlay, it is 
disheartening to be forced, personally, 
to make up:a deficit. 

The Worcester Oratorio Society, of 
which Albert H. Inman, is president, 
will give its twenty-seventh annual per- 
formance of the “Messiah” in Mechanics 
Hall, on the evening of Dec. 29. J. 
Vernon Butler, ‘conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society and organist and: choral 
conductor of Union Church, in which 
connection he is preparing some am- 
bitious. works, will conduct. 

César Franck’s “Masse Solenelle” will 
be sung for the first time in Worcester, 
at Union Church this winter, and the 
Club Music Department, of which Mrs. 
Harrison G. Taylor is chairman, will 
figure in three programs. The first, on 
Nov. 11, will be a pageant, “Vision of 
Peace,” given jointly with the Art De- 
partment. The music group will spon- 
sor a program by the Durell String 
Quartet of Boston, assisted by Walter H. 
Kidder, baritone, also of Boston on Jan. 
13, and on March 24 the Choral Class 
will give its annual spring musicale. 

The Worcester Business and Profes- 


sional Women’s Club has made tentative 
arrangements for a concert in January. 
The artists, who have not yet been en- 
gaged, will appear in Mechanics Hall 
and choice of artists will be largely in 
the hands of Fannie A. Hair, president 
of the club. Miss Hair, is also among 
those sponsoring an appearance of 
Ignace Paderewski, in Mechanics Hall, 
on Dec. 1, and of Rosa Ponselle on Jan. 
26, in the same auditorium. 


Series Announced 


Through his local manager, Stanley 
C. Brennan, Albert M. Steinert has an- 
nounced a series of five concerts. The 
first concert scheduled for Dec. 16, will 
present Will Rogers and the De Reszke 


Singers. The other programs will be: 
Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, on Jan. 20; 


Roland Hayes, tenor, on Feb. 4; Maria 
Jeritza, soprano, on Feb. 23, and Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, on 
March 5. The series will be given in 
Mechanics Hall. 

Clifton Wood, baritone, and Felix 
Fox, pianist, will appear in Mechanics 
Hall under the direction of Aaron Rich- 
mond, on Nov. 3, when Grace B. Davis, 
local pianist, will play accompaniments 
for Mr. Wood. 

Appreciation of music has taken a 
large stride at Holy Cross College this 
fall, for it was included this year for 
the first time, as an elective subject in 
the school curriculum. The step is 
largely, if not wholly, due to the efforts 
of J. Edward Bouvier who for the past 


four years has been impressing the im- 
portance of music as a fundamental of 
education. Under his training and direc- 
tion the college has developed a capable 
music department, and he has_ been 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts 
by the college authorities and will con- 
tinue as head of the newly established 
subject. The annual concert of the Holy 
Cross students is always an anticipated 
event in Worcester and it will figure 
on this season’s program, as will con- 
certs by Clark and other colleges. 

The four high schools will give indi- 
vidual programs in their respective 
auditoriums. 

Devotees of sacred music have many 
evenings of pleasure to anticipate. 
There will be bi-monthly special musical 
services at Union, Plymouth, Piedmont, 
Old South Congregational, All Saints 
Episcopal, and _ First Universalist 
churches. Many of the Swedish churches 
specialize in choral music, and the Swed- 
ish Male Singers of Worcester will give 
their annual concert. 

TYRA LUNDBERG FULLER. 


FALL RIVER BOOKS 
AN ACTIVE SEASON 


Organizations to Present 
Leading Artists In 


Recitals 
By L. A. Warner 


FALL River, Mass., Oct. 17.—Fall 
River opens its music season Oct. 28 
when the College Club presents Guy 
Maier and Lois Maier in a two-piano 
recital at Music Hall for the benefit of 
its scholarship fund. 











St. Paul, Minn. 
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organist, has been engaged for a recital 
in House of Hope Church. Others an- 
nounced for drawing room appearances 
are Béla Barték, Clara Haskill, Robert 
Imandt and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Quartet. 

Mrs. C. A. Guyér, vice-president and 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
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of the St. Paul Music Society, announces 
as its purpose to perpetuate in a social 
way good will and mutual understanding 
among members of the profession and 
interested non-professional musicians in 
St. Paul. This will be done through in- 
formal gatherings in honor of visiting 
artists. 

Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, looks: forward to 
an increasingly active season, through 
the opening of four new junior high 
schools, in each of which special courses 
of music will be offered, with an orches- 


tra, chorus classes and glee club to be 
prepared for performances of light 
opera and the production of choral 
works. 

The Minnesota Guild of Organists, 
under the leadership of its new dean, 
Hugo Goodwin, will hold meetings and 
give recitals on the first Monday of each 
month during the season in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. A new feature promoted 
by Mr. Goodwin provides for organ con- 
certs to be given under Guild auspices 
in Minnesota cities. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 
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Baron Scarpia ‘Killed’ by 
Gladys Axman in ‘Tosca’ 


San Carlo Closes Engagement 
To-day With “Hansel and 


Gretel” and “Otello” 


Baron Scarpia, in the form of Mario 
Valle, was, killed for the second time 
of this engagement in last night’s San 
Carlo performance of “Tosca,” but this 
time the deed was done b 
Axman. As last fall, her 
peared in the second act strikingly 
garbed in yellow and green: there was 
ample action, and the intensity with 
which she attacked Scarpia mae one 
wonder whether Mr. Valle would not 
prove actually wounded. “Vissi d’arte” 
was very creditably sung. 
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“ELIJAH” at Winnipeg, Man. 


Management: E. A. Stein, 21 
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The Women’s Club will have its usual 
course of four Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the Empire Theater. The open- 
ing event will be a recital by Dusolina 
Giannini, her first appearance in this 
part of New England. The second con- 
cert in the series will feature Ethel Le- 
ginska as conductor and solo pianist 
with the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra 
on Dec. 27. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
with Florence: Hardeman, violinist, as- 
sisting her, comes for the third Sunday 
afternoon, and Mischa Levitzki ends the 
season with a piano recital March 14. 

The Fall River Musical Club will be- 
gin its season Nov. 3 at Temple Hall 


‘with Sylvia Lent, violinist, and John 


Pierce, baritone, as its special attrac- 
tions. During the winter a concert will 
be given each month in the Women’s 
Club Hall by the active membership of 
musicians, showing the development of 
music from ancient to modern forms. 
The club sponsors a junior and a juven- 
ile club whose season will be most active. 

The Women’s Club, besides its big 
concert course, will give through its 
music department four concerts for its 
members in its own hall. On Nov. 2, 
Elinor Cook will give folk songs from 
foreign lands in costume; on Dec. 14, 
Van Veachton Rogers and William 
Cameron, in a harp duo, will be assisted 
by Elsie L. Hankins, contralto; and on 
Feb. 1, George Boynton of Boston, tenor, 
with Morris Zam, pianist, a Federation 
prize-winner, will give the program. 
The Joslin-Moulton-Smith Trio of Provi- 
dence, assisted by Orlando Simonetti, 
clarinetist, and Domenco Iascone, flutist, 
will be heard March 15. 

The Catholic Women’s Club will have 
its concerts at Anawan Hall. The 
Peerless Quartet will appear Nov. 10, 
the Candlelight Sextette Jan. 12, the 
New York Artists April 13 and Georgia 
Price and Mr. McCrosky of Boston on 
May 11. 

The Fall River Symphony chorus, led 
by E. Roberts Lunger, will give two big 
choral concerts with assisting artists, 
one in December and one in the spring. 

The Teachers’ Association in _ its 
course includes two concerts: Paul Shir- 
ley leading the codperative Artists of 
the Boston Symphony and the Brown 
University Orchestra of Providence. 

Music Week will be enthusiastically 
observed in May. as the last two cele- 
brations met with great appreciation 
and response. 


ARTISTS’ SERIES 
FOR LEAVENWORTH 


Musical Club to Present 
Visitors and 


Members 
By Frederick A. Cooke 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Oct. 17.—The 
Leavenworth Musical Club has outdone 
itself in its selection of artists for the 
coming year, under the leadership of 
Dr. H. J. Stacey, chairman of the con- 
cert committee, and Mary Pfefferkorn, 
president of the club. 

The artists’ series is not completed as 
yet, but it will include concerts by Fen- 
wick Newell and co-artists, Nov. 19; E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, Dec. 3; and 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, March 11. The 
artists for January and February have 
not been engaged thus far. In addi- 
tion, the club gives two public concerts 
entirely by its own members. The dates 
will be set later. 

Several organizations are combining 
to bring the San Carlo Opera here this 
winter. Negotiations have been under 
way for some time. Bernice Schalker, 
a native of this city, is a member of the 
opera forces. 

The public schools will continue their 
excellent work in music, under Minnie 
Taylor. It was hoped that this year it 
would be possible financially to employ 
a special director of instrumental music, 
thus relieving Miss Taylor of some of 
the burden of the courses, but the idea 
has been “tabled” for the present. 
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1, Mrs. George E. Cowden, President 


Musical Manager, Who Has Brought Notable Artists to His City During Number of Years; 
City Litthke Symphony; 5, Eben W. 
Mrs. Ottley Cranston, Directors of the Civic Opera Company; 


Conductor of the Kansas 


Horner Institute of Fine Arts 


kK Sener CITY, MO., Oct. 17.—View- 
ing the coming local music season 
from several angles, one can regard the 
situation favorably. Justification for en- 
thusiasm is allowed when the increased 
number of visiting and local events and 
the unprecedented response to support 
the attractions are noted. 

Significant of this city’s growth is the 
addition of another evening concert 
series. For the past eighteen years, 
Walter Fritschy has held high the stand- 
ard of attractions brought to his after- 
noon series, so it is with confidence that 
patrons have welcomed the popular- 
priced evening concerts. 

The Ivanhoe Concert Series, under the 
directorship of Eben White Sloan, will 
present the fourth season of concerts, 
devoting as heretofore the profits to a 

civie cause. This season the Little Sym- 
phony will be the beneficiary. The Ivan- 
hoe Concert Company has also assumed 


the managership of the Little Sym- 
Phony, with Hunter Gary as managing 
rector. 


Siegmund Harzfeld, president of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, is not certain that there will be 

series of concerts by visiting orches- 
ras. He hopes, however, that the vari- 
ous activities will soon stimulate a de- 
re for a major orchestra of our own. 
The Kansas City Little Symphony, N. 
eRubertis, conductor, will offer a series 
of four concerts, to be held in Ivanhoe 
\uditorium. Programs will contain 

any novelties and compositions heard 

r the first time. Among those will be 
compositions of Gustav Strube, of Balti- 

re, whose works recently won first 

d second prizes offered by the Friends 
of Music, a local organization. ‘“Im- 
‘ovisation,” a recently composed work 
George E. Simpson’s, local musician, 
Will be played for the first time. Solo- 
ists appearing with the Little Symphony 
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ACTIVE IN THE CAUSE OF MELODY IN KANSAS CITY 
of the Local Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, and Director of the Morning Musicales of That Organization; 
3, Mrs. Paul Barbee, President of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority; 4, N. 
Sloan, Managing Director of the Kansas City Litthke Symphony and Manager of the Ivanhoe Concert Series; 6, Mr. and 
7, Roland Witte, Manager, and Member of the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau; 8, Earl Rosenberg, Director of the 


series are Vicente Ballester, Amy Neill, 
Mischa Levitzki and Ina Bourskaya. The 
organization will play many out of town 
engagements, using Kansas City artists 
for soloists. 

The Ivanhoe Concert Series will re- 
duce the number of attractions from 
nine to seven but increase decidedly the 
quality. Claudia Muzio, Paul Whiteman 
and Orchestra; “L’Elisir d’Amore,” pro- 
duced by William Wade Hinshaw; Jac- 
ques Thibaud, Ignaz Friedman, and 
Giovanni Martinelli. A performance of 
“Faust” by the Kansas City Civic Grand 
Opera Company, Mr. and Mrs. Ottley 


Cranston, directors, will be given under 
the same auspices. The Little Sym 
phony has been engaged for the per- 


formance, and the following artists will 
sing the principal réles: Mrs. Allen Tay- 
lor, Mr. and Mrs. Cranston, Stanley 
Deacon, Dorothy Opplyn and Ralph 
Errolle, tenor, who as guest will sing the 
title réle. Marie Kelly Mack will pre- 
sent the ballet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Fritschy offer 
an excellent list of artists in their Tues- 
day afternoon series, to be held in the 
Shubert Theater. To be heard are 
Reinald Werrenrath, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, the Minneavolis Symphony, 
Albert Spalding, Dusoline Giannini, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, Sigrid Onegin, 
the London String Quartet and Elisa 
beth Rethberg. The evening course, to 
be held in Convention Hall, includes 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Tito Schipa 
and the Minneapolis Symphony, Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor. An extra re- 
cital by Ignace Paderewski will be given 
in Convention Hall. 

An extra attraction, Will Rogers and 
the DeReske Quartet, will be presented 
by the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau in 
Ivanhoe Auditorium, the first formal at- 
traction of the season. The same man- 
agement announce Ernestine Schumann 


Heink for a recital in Convention Hall. 
Mr. Witte reports heavy bookings of his 
attractions in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Arizona and 
is very sanguine over musical conditions 
in the Southwest territory. He reports 
decided growth in interest and activities. 


Public School Concerts 


Public school music, under the super- 
vision of Mabelle Glenn, will take form 
of a course in advanced appreciation. 
The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Association, with Margaret Lowery, edu- 
cational director, is cooperating with the 
music department in the public schools 
and offering an interesting series of 
junior concerts. The outstanding novelty 
will be an opera given by the Kansas 
City Civic Grand Opera Company and 
the Kansas City Little Symphony Or- 
chestra. Each concert will have attrac- 
tive features. The first program will 
present national music, with colored 
slides of foreign countries and their folk- 
songs. Children will be prepared for this 
work in regular school classes, the course 
in music appreciation being the most 
comprehensive and systematic which has 
ever been offered. 

Music memory contests will be 
placed by a series of tests. As in for- 
mer years, it is possible for every child 
above the third grade to have instruc- 
tion on any instrument used in a sym- 
phony orchestra. Piano lessons will be 
continued. Another feature of the work 
will be mass singing. The first public 
performance of the season will be a 
sixth grade chorus of 1500 girls singing 
in Convention Hall under Mabelle 
Glenn’s direction during Kansas City 
Girls’ Week. Added to the faculty are 
Evelyn Fulmer, pianist of the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music and Ray 
Gafney, tenor, Kansas University. 


Te- 





2, Walter A. Fritschy, Pioneer 


De Rubertis, 


Though programs are not regularly 
scheduled, the Kansas City Educational 
and Art Society, of which Jacob A. 
Harzfeld is the head, is carrying for- 
ward philanthropic work that is of the 
utmost importance to the qualified art 
student. Funds have been generously 
supplemented for ambitious students 
and valuable guidance offered. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority is con- 
tinuing to take its place among the lead- 
ing musical activities of the city. 
Through well planned morning musi- 
cales that had their inception in 1917, 


funds for scholarships are secured. The 
concerts, will be held in the Grand 
Avenue number six for the series. Mrs. 


George Cowden, president, will have the 
assistance of Mrs. Hunter Gary, Mrs. 
Allen Taylor, Mrs. Esther Darnall and 
Grace Kaufman. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, Mrs. 
Paul Barbee, president, have announced 
for their second season a series of three 
concerts. proceeds also to be devoted to 
scholarships. Last season three awards 
were made. 


Clubs Schedule Events 


The Kansas City Music Club will this 
season extend the excellent activities of 
the philanthropic department under the 

snlendid leadership of Mrs. Franklin 
Hunt, who will have the assistance of 
Margaret Boulter and Mrs. W. B. Nich- 
ols. Mrs. Frederick Shaw will serve her 
second term as president. 

John R. Jones, leader of the Haydn 
Male Chorus, announces two concerts to 


be heard in Ivanhoe Auditorium with 
Richard Canterbury, accompanist and 
soloist. The club, which has been estab- 


lished six years will give six out-of-town 

concerts. 
Pro-Musica, 

bers to an already 


adding many néw mem- 
substantial list, are 
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Harshbarger and is on similar princi- 
ples to some seventy-five other organi- 
zations now operating throughout the 
middle section of the country. Those 
interested in the League in St. Louis 
feel satisfied that it has made possible 
the successful presentation of capable 
artists here. 

After all expenses were paid last sea- 
son for artists and promotion expenses, 
there was a:small profit, which will be 
devoted to community settlement in the 
general broad scheme now being devel- 
oped for musical expansion through the 
League. 

The artists selected for the coming 
season include the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet with orchestra, led by Adolph 
Schmid, on Nov. 8; Edith Mason, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera, Nov. 
17; In December, Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, will be heard for the first time, 
and on Jan. 5 Charles Marshall, tenor, 
and Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will ap- 
pear in joint recital, the series closing 
with the Minneapolis Symphony on Feb. 
2. These five attractions are’ given with- 
out extra cost to the members, who pay 
$5 yearly dues as member of the Civic 

~Music League. 

The officers of the League include: 
Henry W. Kiel, honorary president; F. 
W. A. Vesper, president; Thomas W. 
Garland, first vice-president; Isaac A. 
Hedges, second vice-president; R. F. Mc- 
Nally, treasurer, and Elizabeth Cueny, 
secretary and manager. 


Choruses Active 


The Morning Choral Club will enter 
its thirty-sixth season, again under the 
leadership of Charles Galloway. Com- 
mencing their concerts with Members’ 
Day on Nov. 12 with Lucilla de Vescovi, 
Italian soprano, in a costume recital, 
their program continues with the usual 
Christmas recital on Dec. 29. Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, has been engaged for 
Feb. 9, and Ralph Errolle, Metropoli- 
tan tenor, for April 20. The club is 
doing excellent educational work by of- 
fering $1,000 in scholarships for sing- 
ers within a radius of twenty-five miles. 


The club has an active membership of 
125 voices. Officers are: Mrs. Charles 
L. Allen, president; Mrs. Archer O’Reil- 
ly, Mrs. John W. Morrison, Mrs. Benton 
H. Pollack, vice-presidents; Lavinia 
Gowan, recording secretary; Mrs. Er- 
nest Birge, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. William Jones, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Arthur Haile, librarian. 


School Concert Course 


One of the largest co-educational pre- 
paratory schools of the country, The 
Principia, spends thousands of dollars 
each season to bring before its students, 
as a portion of its required curricula: 
offering, musicians and artists of the 
higher type. This is a great indication 
that educators are working with increas- 
ing intelligence to inculcate proper stand- 
ards of valuation along the line of the 
arts. 

The concert and lecture course for the 
coming season is, in part, as follows: 
Oct. 17, Louis Graveure, baritone; Nov. 
14, Dr. Alfred Noyes, English poet; Dec. 
8, Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Fe- 
lix Salmond, ’cellist, in a joint recital; 
Feb. 12, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pi- 
anists; Marsh 12, Dr. William Mont- 
gomery McGovern, explorer and author, 
lecture “To Lhassa in Disguise,” and 
April 19, Giovanni Martinelli, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor. William E. Mor- 
gan, Jr., arranged the concerts for the 
school. 


Piano Teachers’ Series 


The Piano Teachers’ Educational As- 
sociation, entering its third year in a 
flourishing condition, has already an- 
nounced Harold Bauer in a recital on 
Nov. 20 and Ignaz Friedmann on Feb. 
26. Other recitals will, no doubt, be 
added during the season. Officers for the 
year are: Ottmar Moll, president; Mrs. 
Julie Stevens Bacon, secretary, and 
Emmet Murphy, treasurer. 

The Musicians’ Guild is planning some 
unusually interesting programs for their 
regular monthly meetings next winter. 
Educational and technical demonstra- 
tions are coupled with music of varied 


types. All meetings are open to the 
public. Membership now numbers about 
200. Leo C. Miller is president; Edna 


Lieber, vice-president; George Enzinger, 
treasurer; Mrs. Edward Meisenbach, re- 
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St. Louis, the metropolis of the 
central west, is offering exceptional 
opportunities to singers and prospective 
singers. Our two Alfresco Opera 
Theatres, Symphony Concerts, Operas, 
Vaudeville, Movies, Clubs, Churches, 
etc., have used numerous pupils in past 
seasons from the studios of THOR- 
WALD OLSEN. 
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Comfortable living quarters obtain- 
able at reasonable expenditure. Ar- 
rangement for these may be made by 
advance communication with the 
studios. 


GREATER ST. LOUIS is the 
future Musical Center. 
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Handsome descriptive booklet on re- 
quest. For terms, appointments, voice 
trials, consultation, address, 


Thorwald Olsen Studios 
The Odeon, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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cording secretary, and Jeanetta Gohl, 
secretary. 


The Progressive Series Teachers’ Col- — 


lege opened its second year with a con- 
siderably larger enrollment. Equipped 
to provide comprehensive and well de- 
vised training, primarily for primary 
and intermediate teachers, it fills a grow- 
ing need in the community. Public 
school music is also taught, and aca- 
demic work is done in connection with 
the Extension Division of Washington 
University. The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons is the adopted course of 
piano study. Frequent recitals are given 
by faculty members, and each student is 
provided with a ticket to the Symphony 
concerts. The executive staff consists of 
R. S. Waldron, president of the board 
of trustees; Arthur Edward Johnstone, 
director, and R. E. Stuart, secretary and 
veneral manager. The faculty consists 
of Arthur Edward Johnstone, E. R. 
Kroeger, Harriette Husted Stuart, Ann 
Gordon and Mary Waldron Schaberg in 
piano. Mr. Kroeger teaches analysis and 


appreciation, and Hulda Stenwall and 
Hilda Forsberg, public school music. 

The Pageant Choral Society, Freder- 
ick Fischer, director, has not as yet 
made any plans for the winter, but it 
is expected it will give at least one or 
two concerts. 


Orchestral and Choral Events 


As the leading amateur orchestra for 
many years, the Philharmonic, with 
eighty-five players, is again planning an 
active season, in which three public con- 
certs will be given under the direction 
of Frank Gecks, with local soloists. The 
programs will be more varied than be- 
fore. There have been additions made 
in the woodwind section. Dr. 
Herchenroeder is president; Mr. John 
Davis, secretary, and Thelma Matthews, 
treasurer. : 

The Apollo Club, with eighteen new 
members, is making plans for an unusu- 
ally interesting season. Soloists have not 
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New Era for Omaha Seen as Symphony Enlarges Program 
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FORCES AT WORK FOR MUSIC IN NEBRASKA CENTER 
1, Sandor Harmati, Newly-Chosen Conductor of the Omaha Symphony, Which Will Give an Augmented Series This Season; 2, Bertha Meyer, President of the Women’s Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Which Will Sponsor the Symphony’s Concerts; 3, Martin Bush, Head of the Music Department of Duchesne College and Dean of the Nebraska Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists; 4, Carol M. Pitts, Director of the Music Department, Central High School; 5, the City Auditorium, Which Has a Seating Capacity of 6000, Where Im- 
portant Concerts Will Be Given; 6, Fred G. Ellis, President of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Convention, and Local Baritone and Choir Leader; 7, Frank van Gundy, Conductor of the 
Apollo Club; 8, Ernest Nordin, Associate Conductor of the Omaha Symphony; 9, Hugo G. Heyn, Manager of Personnel of the Same Orchestra 


MAHA, Oct. 17.—Outstanding among The Fortnightly Club, composed of 


tion of $3 includes admission to all the 
features of the year of music in thirty-two women, meets every two 


concerts. 


convention—a voice, piano and violin 
class—the artist teacher to be announced 





Omaha will be the coming of Sandor ie 
Harmati of New York to conduct the 
Omaha Symphony, which has projected 
concerts on an enlarged scale. 

Under the management of the 
Women’s Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Bertha Meyer is 
president, the symphony is beginning its 
Second season’s activities, and will be 
presented in a series of three concerts. 

his orchestra will comprise seventy 
local musicians, under Mr. Harmati’s 
baton. Ernest Nordin will be associate 
-onductor. 

Mr. Nordin, who generously gave his 

rvices last year to help Omaha build 

rmanent orchestra, felt his health 
vould not permit him again to carry 

extra work entailed as resident con- 
luctor. 

At the first concert, on Dec. 1, the 

oist will be Renée Chemet, violinist. 

illiam Gustafson, bass of the Metro- 
litan, will be the soloist at the second 
neert, Jan. 27. At the last concert, 

March 22, Frances Nash, pianist, will 

heard. 

Last year the guarantors were not 

lled upon to make up a deficit. All 
expenses were met and covered through 
he splendid sale of tickets. A subscrip- 


Hugo Heyn, director of personnel and 
a committee consisting of Herman K. 
Mansfield, Mr. Nordin and Mr. Heyn 
to arbitrate with the Musicians’ Associ- 
ation on any questions that may arise 
touching the musicians in the orchestra. 
August N. Borglum is chairman of the 
program committee. 

Margaret Lee Knight, under whose 
presidency the first season’s concerts 
were successfully presented, is Council 
member in charge of the orchestra this 
year. Thea Nelson is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the sale of 
tickets. 


Teachers’ Convention 


Much enthusiasm is being shown in 
the preparation of the Nebraska State 
Music Teachers’ Convention, to be held 
in Omaha on March 22, 23 and 24. 
Fred Ellis, president, and Martin Bush, 
secretary-treasurer, both outstanding 
musicians of Omaha, believe that this 
year’s convention will be the most inter- 
esting of any in this State. Mr. Ellis, 
baritone, is a voice teacher and director 
of the First Congregational Church 
Choir. Mr. Bush is head of the music 
department of Duchesne College, a con- 
cert pianist and Dean of the Nebraska 
Chapter American Guild of Organists. 

Besides three master classes for this 


later, convention concerts will be given 
by Maria Jeritza, under the man- 
agement of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
March 24, and the concert by the Omaha 
Symphony, with Frances Nash, pianist, 
on March 22. 

Each year the Tuesday Musical Club 
presents visiting artists. Mrs. C. W. 
Axtell was again elected president, and 
Mrs. C. W. Caldwell was chosen chair- 
man of the program committee. The 
club will present Toscha Seidel, violinist, 
Nov. 12; Gitta Grandova, pianist, Dec. 
6; Harold Bauer, pianist, and Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, in joint recital Jan. 
19, and Sigrid Onegin, contralto, after- 
noon of Feb. 7. All these recitals will 
be given at the Brandeis Theater. The 
last concert, by Maria Jeritza, soprano, 
on March 24, will be given in the Omaha 
City Auditorium. 

The Apollo Club, a male singing Or- 
ganization of forty-five voices, has an 
associate membership of 400, which will 
be greatly increased in the coming year. 
Frank Van Gundy is the conductor, A. 
A. Gutzmer. president, and Ruth and 
Esther Rockwood, accompanists. Solo- 
ists engaged to appear with the Apollo 
Club this season are, Herbert Gould, 
basso-cantante of Chicago, Dec. 3; Marie 
Mikova. pianist, May 6, at the National 
Music Week Concert. 


weeks, at the homes of 
Mrs. A. D. Dunn is president; Mrs. 
Louise Jansen Wylie, vice-president; 
Mrs. Fred Hill, secretary, and Mrs. 
R. Cain, Jr., treasurer. 

It is the aim of the club to present 
new and interesting compositions on 
every program given. An interesting 
feature every season is the open pro- 
gram in which all members take part. 

The Friends of Music, founded four 
years ago by Mrs. A. V. Kinsler, will 
give programs by local musicians in 
private homes. Mrs. Myron Learned is 
president, and Mrs. A. V. Kinsler, pro- 
rram chairman. This winter and spring 
the following artists will be presented: 
Mrs. Karl Werndorff, pianist, in a Schu- 
bert, Beethoven and Strauss program; 
Mrs. Samuel Rees, soprano; Corinne 
Paulsen Thorson, pianists; Harry Dis- 
brow and George Wahl, baritones; 
Dorothy Morton Parks, pianist, and 
others. 

Every second Monday 
Monday Musical Club meets in_ the 
homes of its members. Mrs. Flora Sears 
Melson is president; Mrs. Harvey Wing, 
vice-president; Mrs. Hazel True Cha- 
loupka, secretary, and Mrs. Jessie Mc- 
Donald, treasurer. 


evening the 
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Memphis Civic League Plans 


PUTER LLU ULTIMO Pee LLL cee LALee coco 


TS 


EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—With 

the opening of the new Southwest- 
ern University and the magnificent new 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis will take an- 
other step forward in the development 
of civic and cultural enterprises. The 
feeling of pride in the city’s progress 
is stimulating activities of all sorts. 
The coming season will note, among 
other things, increased enthusiasm for 
music. 

The Civic Music League, which so suc- 
cessfully sponsored the first season of 
the Chicago Civic Opera here last year, 
will again bring the company to this 
city. The association will give four 
performances in March, three evening 
and one matinée performances. The 
exact date and the répertoire have not 
been definitely decided upon as yet. 
There is a possibility of an engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, but 
the League has not made any announce- 
ment in regard to it. The League, char- 
tered by the State of Tennessee for the 
advancement of music, is a non-profit- 
making organization. Its intentions, 
being purely civic, find response and its 
projects find support among the citizens. 
Indications are that the opera season 
will be a permanent institution here. 

The opening of Southwestern Univer- 
sity this fall will bring to the city a 
large group of young students. The 
development of Memphis as a university 
town will be an important consideration 
in the growth of music activities. It 
will certainly mean great interest in 
music facilities and will doubtless create 
a greater demand for concerts. 

The Beethoven Club will give a con- 
cert course in accordance with its usual 
custom. On Oct. 26, Claudia Muzio will 
appear in recital. Louis Graveure and 
Olga Samaroff will give a joint recital 
on Dec. 7. In January the club will 
present Charles Marshall and Cyrena 
Van Gordon, and in April the Chicago 
Little Symphony. The concerts will be 
given in the concert hall of the new 
auditorium. The club will offer student 
tickets for the course to the pupils of 
schools and conservatories. 


The Cortese Brothers will present 


An 


ual Opera Season 
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MEMPHIS BECOMES COLLEGIATE CITY 
Main Hall of the New Southwestern Presbyterian University Which Was Opened in the 
Tennessee City This Autumn, and Which Will Promote Musical and Other Artistic 


Culture Among Its Students 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra on 
Oct. 28; Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers in November; Mme. Galli-Curci 
in December; Frieda Hempel in a Jenny 
Lind recital in January and John Mc- 
Cormack the same month, and concerts 
by Tito Schipa and Sousa’s Band in 
February, the latter scheduled for two 
performances. The concerts will be 
given in the large auditorium. 


Musical Drama Planned 


Plans are in progress for the presen- 
tation of a musical spectacle which will 
be an event unique in Memphis annals. 
The Biblical music drama “Xerxes,” by 
William Dodd Chenery, will be staged 
at the Memphis auditorium the week of 
Oct. 19 under the auspices of the Strand 
Bible Class. The Memphis Auditorium 
Commission is cooperating to the fullest 
with the plans for the huge spectacle, 
and schools, large chorus choirs and 
choral societies in Memphis and sur- 
rounding towns in Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Mississippi will be asked to par- 
ticipate. 

The Bohlmann School of Music, under 
the direction of Theodor Bohlmann, 


opened the regular fall term on Sept. 7. 
Its faculty personnel includes several 
new members—Paolo Grosso, master 
teacher in the violin department with 
Genevieve Headlee as assistant; Walter 
Jenkins, formerly associated with Billy 
Sunday, as song leader, choral instruc- 
tor. Elizabeth McVoy will act as execu- 
tive director, succeeding the late Mrs. 
Jason Walker. The school, in accord- 
ance with an annual custom, offers a 
scholarship in piano, the award being 
made by competitive examination. 

The Memphis Conservatory of Music, 
housed in its new quarters which allow 
greater scope for its activities, has also 
acquired the services of Paolo Grosso 
as violin master. Patrick O’Sullivan 
directs the work of the conservatory. 

The De Shazo School of Music, di- 
rected by Jennie and Susie La Verne 
De Shazo, will offer two competitive 
scholarships this season. 

Valentina Tumanskaya, formerly of 
the Imperial Opera Company at Moscow, 
Russia, will open a studio this fall. She 
will conduct classes in operatic study 
and will make a concert tour. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


RICHMOND DOUBLES 
LAST YEAR’S LISTS 


Virginia City Will Have 
Many More Concerts 


This Season 

By L. F..Gruner 
RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 17.—Preliminary 
announcements indicate a rich music 


season for Richmond this year. Accord- 
ing to the promises of Mrs. Katie Wilson- 
Greene of Washington, the president of 
the National Concert Managers’ Associ- 
ation, and of the Musicians’ Club and 
Woman’s Club of this city, there should 
be concerts and artists to suit every 
taste. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene has booked twice 
as many artists this year as last and 
three symphony orchestras. The com- 
plete list is as follows: Mischa Elman, 
Nov. 20; Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers, Dec. 1; Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra, Jan. 4; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Jan. 11; Maria Jeritza, March 5; 
New York Symphony, with Otto Klem- 
perer as guest conductor, March 17; and 
the Boston Symphony, April 12. 

The Musicians’ Club plans seven 
morning musicales, with members as 
soloists; four Saturday musicales with 
programs by student talent, and four 
artist concerts at the Jefferson Audi- 
torium. Heard in the last named series 
will be the New York String Quartet, 
John Barclay, Elisabeth Rethberg, and 
Guiomar Novaes. The fourth concert 
will be given for the benefit of the City 
Schools Music Memory Contest and the 
music section of the city library. Mrs. 
Channing Ward is chairman of all the 
club’s activities. 

The Woman’s Club will open its sea- 
son in its auditorium with a recital by 
Ida Deck, pianist, on Nov. 2, followed 
by Virginia Shepherd, soprano, on Dec. 
7, David and Clara Mannes in a violin 
and piano program on Jan. 4, Richard 
Hale, baritone, on Feb. 1, Mary Lack- 
land, violinist, and William R. Trigg, 
contralto, on March 1, and Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, on April 5. Mrs. J. Smith 
Brockenbrough is chairman of the club’s 
concert series. 








Omaha 
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Mrs. Fred G. Ellis, supervisor of mu- 
sic at Omaha Technical High School, 
announces for this season three concerts 
by local artists and one by the Kibalchich 
Russian Symphonic Choir, in the audi- 
torium of the Technical High School. 
Warren Waters conducts the choruses 
and Will L. Hetherington is in charge 
of the orchestra; H. W. Wendland, the 
band for boys and Mrs. Helen L. Noah, 
the girls’ band. 

Creighton and Omaha _ Universities 
both plan to present programs of musi- 
cal merit. Creighton promises a series 
by the De Reszké Singers, the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, Allen McQuhae, 
tenor; Hans Kindler, ’cellist; Maurice 
Dumesnil, pianist; Alexander De Bruille, 
violinist, and Toti Dal Monte, soprano. 

Four high schools promise interesting 
musical events for the coming season. 
In the grade schools, Juliet McCune, 
director, music memory contests have 
proved an interesting feature and will 
be continued this year. 

The Central High Schools Glee Club. 
which won the first place in competing 
with five other States last spring at 
Kansas City, will be active. Alice May 
Christenson of this school will have the 
privilege of trying for a scholarship in 
the vocal department in the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. Carol 
M. Pitts is head of the music depart- 
ment of Central High. This year’s work 
promises to be interesting and full of 
variety. The events scheduled for the 
year are an opera, probably “Martha”; 


a fall concert, a devotional concert when 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ” 
will be sung, and a final June concert 
in which all students of the music de- 
partment will take part and in which 
students play or sing their own com- 
positions. 

The Woodmen of the World broadcast- 
ing station gives music talks as a week- 
ly feature. The program chairman, 
Lester Palmer, asked Mrs. Hester Bron- 
son Copper, music editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald, to give these every Fri- 
day evening. Mrs. Copper is president 
of the City Concert Club, which launched 
municipal music in Omaha. 


Women’s Club Program 


The Women’s Club has planned a very 
interesting and instructive program for 
the coming year. Edith May Miller is 
the leader; Florence Basler Palmer, 
director of the chorus, and Lillian Gould 
Faber, assistant director. After each 
weekly chorus rehearsal, a program on 
music appreciation will be given by 
members of the department. The text 
book used will be “The Fundamentals 
of Music” by Karl W. Gehrkens; adopted 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Other programs planned by this club 
include “Exposition of the Organ” pre- 
sented by Lillian Gould Faber; “Music 
of the Periods” (in costume) by Mrs. 


J. C. Stone; “Open Day” by the 
Women’s Club Chorus, ‘‘Ultra-modern 
Music,” by Alice Davis Berryman; 


Valentine luncheon, with “Love Songs 
of Famous Composers,” by Florence 
Long Arnoldi, and a juvenile program 
by Mrs. Deyo Crane. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 
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MOVE TO REVIVE DISBANDED CHORUS 





Independence, Mo., Expects 
Big Things from New 


Civic Center 
By Frederick A. Cooke 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Oct. 17.—The 
construction of the Memorial Auditorium 
and civic center marks the beginning of 
a new epoch in the musical life of 
Independence. In common with several 
other cities, Independence has felt the 
need of an auditorium for musical enter- 
tainment and civic gatherings. The 
Memorial, aside from being a tribute to 
the dead, will be a community center 
and will house several civic organiza- 
tions. 

The Independence Music Club which 
every year sponsors a concert course 
comprising concerts by both visiting and 
local artists, has not fully completed its 
plans, In addition to several concerts by 
local artists, at least two recitals out 
of the series of eight, will be by visiting 
performers. 

On the Sunday between Christmas and 
New Years’ Day the Messiah Chorus of 
Independence will give its annual per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah.” Paul 
M. Craig is conductor. 


The American Legion Band will fol- 
low its usual custom of giving weekly 
concerts this winter. 

The Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, 
under the baton of J. M. Sexton, expects 
a very successful season. This organ- 
ization, in part, takes the place of the 
Independence Choral Society, disbanded 
two years ago. It has been felt, though, 
that the existence of a secular mixed 
chorus is very desirable, and consider- 
able feeling tends toward the reorgan- 
ization of the old Choral Society—with- 
out interfering in any way with the 
activities of the Glee Club. Plans are 
yet “in the air” however, and may not 
materialize till late in the season. It 
is hoped that such reorganization will 
be successful. 





Boonville, Mo., to Greet Concert Series 


BooNVILLE, Mo., Oct. 17.—Paul Harris 
announces a number of events for the 
1925-26 Associated Artists’ Concert 
Course, to be given in Boonville during 
the coming winter. According to the 
schedule, Allen McQuhae, tenor, will ap- 
pear on Oct. 27; the Newell Concert 
Company, on Nov. 21, and the Cleveland 
Symphonic Quintet on Dec. 10. All per- 
formances will be given in the Kemper 


Military School gymnasium. 
PAUL J. PIRMANN. 





DAVID J. 


\ true lyric tenor. 


in every fibre.”"—New York Times. 


132 West 43rd St. 





PUT TERMAN 


AMERICAN - TENOR 


rae ee He has a voice of beauti- 
ful, soft timbre, very true in intonation and emotional 


CONCERTS — RECITALS — ORATORIOS 


Mgt. American Artists’ Concert Bureau 
New York, N.. Y. 
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% Negro in Music Sets High 
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URING the past year Negro 

music has made a distinct ad- 
vance, and is more and more taking 
a definite place in the music of the 
world. 

Negro artists have been unusually 
well received this season, and have 
been accorded splendid ovations. Sev- 
eral significant things have taken 
place this season which have greatly 
affected the interest and welfare of 
Negro artists, and which have done 
much to encourage a desire to- seek 
musical careers, and to open up the 
way for ambitious young students. 

Growing interest is still manifested 
in the Negro spirituals, and more and 
more these songs of the Negro are 
being appreciated and revered more 
than ever. The National Association 
of Negro Musicians, which held its 
convention in Indianapolis last July, 
devoted a great deal of discussion 
towards the preservation of the Negro 
spirituals, and of a desire to see 
them held sacred, and not be commer- 
cialized, as there has been a tendency 
to do. 

At one of the sessions of the con- 
vention of the Negro musicians an 
entire program of Negro music was 
rendered, in which works of some of the 
leading Negro composers, like Nathaniel 
Dett, Clarence Cameron White, Carl 
Diton, J. Rosamond Johnson, and others 
were used. This association is doing 
much to advance the standards and 
ideals among Negro musicians. At the 
last session of the convention Nathaniel 
Dett was elected president. Dett has 
been the head of the music department 
of Hampton for several years. 


A Leader Lost 


Negro music lost a noted character in 
the death of Prof. John W. Work, who 
for twenty-five years was a member of 
the faculty of Fisk University, and a 
pioneer in the collecting and preserving 
of the Negro spirituals. Prof. Work 
and his brother, Fred, have done more 
to make known the beauty and value of 
Negro music than any other persons in 
America, and are regarded as the recog- 
nized authorities on this music. 

While at Fisk University Prof. Work 
made that institution the leading center 
in America for the study, collecting and 
preservation of the Negro spirituals. 
He kept alive the tradition built around 
these songs that began when the first 
group of singers went out from 
Fisk in 1871, and which resulted in 
Jubilee Hall. Jubilee Hall was built 
from the proceeds of the first Jubilee 
Singers that went out from Fisk that 
toured Europe and America, and it was 
Work that made Jubilee Hall known to 
this generation. 


Fisk Singers Active 


For many years Prof. Work traveled 
with and organized quartets of Fisk 
University and carried the songs of the 
Negro throughout the world. He made 
the Fisk singers famous. He had a 
beautiful tenor voice, and could inter- 
pret the Negro spirituals as few singers 
could. He knew their history, back- 
ground, and origin, for he passed years 
making a systematic study of this music 
in the South. 

He and his brother wrote a book on 
folk songs of the American Negro, 
which is one of the most complete books 
on this subject and is frequently con- 
sulted by schools and colleges seeking 
Information and knowledge on Negro 
music. 

Besides his work in music, Prof. Work 
was professor of Latin. He was a 
graduate of Fisk University, and did 
postgraduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 

_After he resigned from Fisk Univer- 
Sity he was elected to the presidency of 
Roger Williams in which capacity he 
Was serving at the time of his death. 
Prof. Work will ever be associated with 
the development of Negro Music in 
America. It was he who inspired such 


singers as Roland Hayes to devote their 





them. 


eases with distinguished success. 





ERHAPS the loveliest folk-music of the American continent is 
found in the spirituals and secular music of the Negro race. 
From it stem the themes of Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, as 
much as that béte noir of the classicist, jazz. 
of the camp-meeting to the quaint gaiety of the “hoe-down,” composers 
have found much in this treasure of unconscious melody to inspire 


prising measure in these artists. 
sonata to syncopation, from lieder to lullaby. 
riching the repértoire.—Editorial Note. 
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From religious plaints 


Today the Negro is entering the lists of the performer, in many 


Versatility has been found in sur- 
Their achievements range from 
Their efforts are en- 








lives and interest toward saving the 
music of the Negro. 

The Fisk University Singers this 
season will be under the leadership of 
Walter K. Varney, who has had large 
experience as a concert manager. Mr. 
Varney was recommended to head the 
Fisk singers by Joseph Riter under 
whose management the singers traveled 
throughout England last summer, in 
which they appeared before the King 
and Queen. 

The director of the Fisk singers has 
had a most varied career. He served as 
volunteer ambulance driver in the 
French Army, and received the Croix de 
Guerre in this division. He later joined 
the American Army in France, and 
afterwards became the personal repre- 
sentative of Anne Morgan, in which he 
made a tour of the country raising funds 
for the American Committee of De- 
vastated France. 

He was also secretary of the Franco- 
American Musical Society, an organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose to further 
the interest of French music in America, 
and American music in France. The 
Fisk singers will doubtless enjoy a suc- 
cessful season under their manager, 
and all indications point that the tour 
this year will mean much to the univer- 
sity. The university will seek to raise 
$100,000 this year, and the singers will 
devote most of their time towards as- 
sisting in this effort. 

In the fear that the Negro spirituals 
are losing their place in the new South 
Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, will 
start a movement this season to make 
a more serious study of Negro Folk- 
songs with a view of bringing about a 
new appreciation to the present genera- 
tion of the South. It is thought that 
as the result of the migration of Negroes 
from the South a great many of the 
best musicians of the race have come 
North, and that as the result the new 
South is not getting the benefit of the 
value of many of the Negro songs that 
came from the plantations. Tuskegee 
will visit the plantations and make a 
study of the Negro songs and place 
them in book form so that they might 
be saved. Alabama is a fertile field for 
the study of the Negro spirituals, and 
Tuskegee’s location will help it to render 
distinct service along this line. It is 
interesting to know how these songs are 
collected by the students of Hampton, 
Fisk, Tuskegee, Calhoun, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and the Penn School. 


Preserving Spirituals 


Fisk University sends out students 
each year to collect and preserve these 
songs. The quartets from these schools 
have sung with much success throughout 
the country. The new work of Tuskegee 
in making further study of these songs 
will be watched with a great deal of 
interest. 

The Fisk University Singers will give 
a concert at Town Hall, New York, on 
the evening of Nov. 2. The concert will 
be the first appearance of the cingers 
under their new management. The 
singers will give another concert in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 12. The singers are scheduled to 
appear throughout the country this sea- 
son, and their répertoire will include 
many of the favorite spirituals, many 
of them being heard for the first time 
this season. 

The Fisk University singers are 
among the foremost of the university 
singers that are helping to keep alive 





the Negro music of America. Their 
interpretation of these songs is said to 
be the best of any group of any singers 
before the public. Fisk has made the 
folk-songs a part of its tradition, and 
has been sending out jubilee singers 
since 1871. The singers will again 
this season be headed by J. A. Meyers. 

The Wood’s Blind Jubilee Singers, 
from the Industrial School for Adult 
Blind in Birmingham, Ala., have been 
on a tour this season, in which they have 
covered fifteen States. They have sung 
with much success, and their tour has 
been in the interest of their campaign 
to raise $40,000 to equip the school. In 
addition to singing in halls and 
churches, the singers have been making 
records for the Paramount Phonograph 
Company. The school which the singers 
represent has an enrollment of forty 
students, and is doing a splendid service 
for the blind in Alabama. The singers 
are under the management of P. J. 
Wood who is also blind. Wood is a 
graduate of Paul Quinn College, and 
the State School for the Blind in Austin, 
Tex. The singers will not return to 
the South until December. 


Mezzo-Soprano Who Appeared 
as Soloist 


One of the Negro artists heard this 
season has been Marian Anderson, 
mezzo-soprano, who appeared as soloist 
at the Lewisohn Stadium with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss 
Anderson was one of the eight young 
American artists chosen by the Audition 
Committee to appear at the Stadium 
this season, and was the only singer 
out of 300 applications. She was ac- 
corded a fine ovation, and sang before 
an audience of 7500, which was said to 
be the third largest of the season. She 
sang an aria from “La Favorita”’ and 
a group of Negro spirituals. In the 
aria she was assisted by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and in her 
spirituals by her accompanist, William 
King. 

Miss Anderson resides in Philadelphia 
where she began her musical career as 
a church singer. Her voice attracted 
the attention of some of the leading 
music critics of Philadelphia, and the 
famous teacher Giuseppe Boghetti. She 
became a pupil of Boghetti under whom 
Miss Anderson made her début with the 
Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia. 
Miss Anderson has had an interesting 
career, and has received fine tributes 
from the leading critics of the country. 
She was the first to receive the scholar- 
ship of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians. She will be heard 
again this season in concert. 


A Vocal Spokesman 


Roland Hayes who will soon return 
from Europe to begin his American con- 
cert tour, which he will open in Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be given a welcome 
reception by the colored citizens of 
Atlanta, Ga.; when he appears in that 
city this year. Some of the leading and 
most representative of the colored 
citizens of Atlanta will form the recep- 
tion committee that will entertain 
Hayes. The reception is to be a tribute 
to Hayes from the natives of Georgia 
in recognition of the distinction and rise 
of Hayes from a farm boy in Georgia 
to a singer of international fame. 

Hayes is proud of the fact that he 
was born in Georgia, and when he sings 
in Atlanta his home State will show 
him how proud they are of him. The 





Goal of Endeavor 
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details of the reception are being worked 
out by the Fine Arts Club of which 
Kemper Harrell of Morehouse College 
is the chairman. Hayes will be in 
America until next April. He will ap- 
pear again as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony. He has been meeting with 
remarkable success this season on his 
European tour. 

Mrs. Lillian E. Tibbs of Washington, 
D. C., has won recognition as a singer 
of opera réles in Europe. She was 
known in European circles as Evanti, 
and appear in some of the leading cities 
abroad. She has returned to America 
where she will be heard in concert this 
season. On Oct. 23 she sang in New 
York at the International House under 
the auspices of the Fisk University 
Club, presented by Mrs. Edna Rochon 
Boutte. This was her first appearance 
in this city since her return from 
abroad. 

Harry Burleigh, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Negro singers and 
musicians, and who for thirty years has 
been a member of the choir of St. 
George P. E, Church passed the summer 
visiting in Europe. 

He went in the interest of his health, 
and returns greatly improved from his 
visit. Burleigh has done much towards 
the preservation of Negro music, and 
his arrangements of many of the Negro 
spirituals have made him widely known 
throughout the country. His thirtieth 
anniversary as a member of the choir 
of St. George Church was celebrated 
by a program of Negro music arranged 
by Burleigh by the St. George Choir. 
This is the first time that a thing of 
this kind has ever been done. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Burleigh’s work at St. 
George, he is a member of the choir of 
the Jewish Synagogue, where he has 
been for twenty-five years. 

Olive P. Hopkins, one of the leading 
young colored sopranos of the country, 
has enjoyed a very successful season 
this year. She has been heard through- 
out the country in recitals and has been 
warmly praised by the critics. She is a 
singer of charm and fine personality. 
She is assisted in her work by Lorenzo 
F, Dyer, accompanist, and organist of 
Mount Olivet Baptist Church. 


University Work 


Wilberforce University in Ohio, one 
of the leading institutions for the higher 
education of the Negro has established 
a regular musical department with a fa- 
culty of well trained teachers. The new 
department at Wilberforce will endeavor 
to give a well rounded musical education, 
and is to receive special emphasis as 
a part of the work of the university. 
Wilberforce is under the direction of 
the A. M. E. Church which is one of the 
largest Negro religious bodies in the 
country, and is one of the oldest Negro 
colleges. Dr. W. S. Scarborough was 
former president of the college. 

The Hampton Quartet has enjoyed 
one of its most successful seasons. The 
quartet has been singing throughout 
New England during the summer at the 
homes of the patrons of the school and 
those interested in Negro education. 

Dr. Melville Charlton, Negro organist, 
will give an organ recital, dedicating 
the organ of the new Mother Zion Church, 
New York, on Thursday evening, Oct. 
29. The program will be under the 
auspices of Class No. 7, of which C. A. 
Jordan is leader. For fourteen years 
Dr. Charlton has been musical director 
and organist of a Jewish Temple in New 
York, and for fourteen years has been 
organist of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Last June Howard University in 
Washington, D. C., conferred upon him 
the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Other Negro Artists 


A joint recital was given at the St. 
James Presbyterian Church, Oct. 2, by 
Joesphine Muse, soprano, and Sonoma 
Talley, pianist. The recital was one of 
merit, both young artists, being well 
equipped. James Walker was the ac- 
companist. Miss Muse is a teacher of 
music in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, and Miss Talley is a member of the 
faculty of the Martin-Smith School. 

Mrs. Marie Barrier Houston will be 
heard in concert this season. She was 
educated in the Oberlin Conservatory. 
She is one of the foremost sopranos of 
the Negro race, She has sung through- 
out the country with success. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 
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yet been announced, but there are to 
be three concerts—on Nov. 26, Feb. 12 
and Apri! 27, at the Odeon. Charles 
Galloway will again be their leader. 
Philip A. Becker is the new president; 
Louis Young, vice-president, and Scott 
R. Dekins, secretary and treasurer. 

_ The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
is making elaborate preparations for 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Plans are not completely formulated, but 
William T. Diebels, conductor, is arrang- 
ing a program. No soloists have been 
engaged to date. Officers are: Charles 
Minick, president; William Donahue, 
treasurer, and Thomas Gunn, secretary. 

The Liederkranz Club, under Hugo 
Anschuetz, will give two concerts at the 
Alhambra Grotto on Nov. 18 and March 
17. The feature will be four ballads by 
Emanuel Geibel, with music by Fritz 
Volbach. The four soloists are yet to 
be engaged. The full chorus will num- 
ber 110 mixed voices. The officers for 
the coming season are: Otto Goss- 
rau, president; Albert Bertram, vice- 
president; Mrs. William Rudolph, secre- 
tary, and Hugo Koelle, treasurer. 

Mr. Anschuetz will also direct the 
Mannenchor of six hundred mixed voices, 
which will give one evening concert in 
the spring of 1926 in the Coliseum. The 
program will be devoted entirely to folk- 
songs of different nations. Mr. Gossrau 
is president. 

The Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club of 
Webster Groves will have a most inter- 
esting season again under the capable 
directorship of Leo C. Miller, with a 
mixed chorus numbering 120. The club is 
going to present three concerts. The first 
one, on Dec. 8, will feature Max Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen” as well as a number of 
a cappella choral works. The second will 
be a concert of church music in Febru- 
ary, and the last one in May will present 
“The Golden Legend” by Sullivan, as- 
sisted by members of the St. Louis Sym- 

hony Orchestra. Mrs. Charles Robinson 
is president of the club, and Mrs. Emile 
Cramer has succeeded Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake as accompanist. 

The Kirkwood Choral Club of 65 mixed 
voices will have two concerts during the 
season. Possibly “Elijah” will be given 
with the assistance of an orchestra. A 
movement is now on foot to erect a new 
hall. John Bohn is conductor, and Mrs. 
Feliz Coste is now president pro tem, 
awaiting a new election. 


Young Musicians’ Concerts 


So successful was the Young Musi- 
cians’ Club of Webster Groves that it 
has decided to broaden its efforts and 
will sponsor three concerts this winter. 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist, 
will appear in recital. The club was 
formed by the pupils of Mrs. Mary 
Blackwell Stevenson. 

The Kroeger School of Music, of which 
Ernest R. Kroeger is director and in- 
structor of advanced piano playing and 


composition, has opened the season with 
an excellent registration. Mr. Kroeger 
will give a course of lectures on “Musical 
Appreciation” at Washington University 
during the winter. He will again be on 
the faculty of the Progressive Series 
Piano School of Music, and will give a 
number of lecture-recitals in the Middle 
West and South. 

Enrollment in the Leo C. Miller Music 
Studios has doubled in the past two 
years, necessitating larger quarters and 
an increase in the faculty. As assistants 
for the coming winter, Mr. Miller will 
have Jeanetta Gohl, June Weybright, 
Ima Ejisenbart, Marie Henri, Herbert 
Fenton and Carl Madlinger. The school 
will have an East St. Louis representa- 
tive in Aileen Cherry. Mr. Miller will, 
as usual, personally supervise the work 
of each assistant. 


Civic Orchestra Plans 


Ellis Levy, head of the Ellis Levy 
Violin School and assistant concert-mas- 
ter of the St. Louis Symphony, recently 
returned from the East in the interest of 
his new works, which will be published in 
the coming season. He is enthusiastic 
over the prospects of a very busy season. 
The Civic Orchestra of St. Louis, of 
which he is founder and conductor, will 
again give concerts in St. Louis and 
vicinity. With E. R. Kroeger, he will 
give a Beethoven Sonata cycle, beginning 
in October. 

In addition to her studio duties, Eu- 
genia Getner manages the local artists 
secured for the Sunday evening concerts 
at the Missouri Athletic Association. 
From Oct. 1 to June 1, two artists will 
appear each week in conjunction with 
the orchestra. 

One of the growing studios in St. Louis 
is that of Thorwald Olsen, vocal teacher, 
whose studios in the Odeon have been en- 
larged to accommodate his large classes. 
Other studios, such as the Ottmar Moll 
Piano School, Veta-Karst, Julia S. Bacon, 
and others announce a healthy increase 
in students and a very decided interest 
in the coming season. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 
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Announces 


the completion of the extended bui'd- 
ing improvements, which make it pos- 
sible to offer culture in all grades and | 
branches, and to maintain a staff of 
eminent European and American mas- 
ters, including: | 
Frank Bibb Louis Robert | 
Charles H. Bochau Margaret C. Rabold | 
F. C. Bornschein Alexander Sklarevski | 
Austin Conradi Gustav Strube 
Charles Cooper Pasquale Tallarico 
Edmund Ender Howard R. Thatcher 
Frank Gittelson Bart Wirtz 

Pietro Minetti Eliza McC. Woods 
Alfrede Oswald J. C. Van Hulsteyn 





Scholarships, diplomas, teachers’ 
certificates 


Circulars on request. 
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Hartford Announces Big Program by 
Noted Visiting Artists This Year 
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ARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 17.—Hart- 

ford is undertaking a stupendous 
program for the season 1925-26. Witha 
population of approximately 165,000, 
more than twenty-five concerts by well- 
known artists is a good proportion. Con- 
sidering the number of other musical 
events that occur during the season, the 
explanation lies in the intense musical 
interest existing in the community, 
through which Hartford is fast becom- 
ing an important musical city in the 
United States. 

The season will open on Oct. 30, when 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club will present the Flonzaley Quartet 
at Unity Hall. This concert is booked 
by Robert Kellogg whose Sunday after- 
noon series at the Capitol Theater will 
open on Nov. 15, with Tito Schipa, Chi- 
cago Opera tenor, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone of the Metropolitan, in joint 
recital. Mme. Schumann Heink, con- 
tralto, will be heard on Dec. 6 and on 
Jan. 10 John McCormack will give a 
return engagement. Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, who for the 
past several years has made an annual 
appearance, will be heard on Jan. 31. 
Mischa Elman will give a violin recital 
on. the afternoon of Feb. 21. The con- 
cluding concert of the Kellogg series will 
take place on March 24, when Amelita 
Galli-Curci will sing. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, will make a re- 


turn appearance at the Capitol Theater 


on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 22, under the 
Steinert management. 


Budding Orchestra to Be Heard 


Hartford’s youngest organization, the 
Hartford Symphony, will give a series of 
three concerts. The first will be on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, with Bert 
Williams as guest conductor; the second 
on Jan. 3, and the last on Feb. 28. For 
this concert it is expected that Mosche 
Paronoff will appear as guest conductor. 

Other interests center about Titta 
Ruffo who will appear at the Capitol 
Theater on Jan. 17. Also of interest is 
the announcement of Frank A. Sedgwick 
that he has practically completed ar- 
rangements for a concert by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. The Capitol Theater has 
been engaged for him on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Sedgwick has also arranged for a con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony in the 
Capitol on Feb. 7. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Choral Club of Hartford is to give a 
Sunday afternoon concert. This will 
take place on March 7 and will be a 
combined appearance with the Univer- 
sity Club of New Haven, under Marshall 
Bartholomew. The Choral Club will 
also be heard in two regular appearances 
in Foot Guard Hall on Dec. 4, and April 
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ELIZABETH CUENY 


Concert Direction 
Associate Alma Cueny, Saint Louis 
Executive Offices: 4254 Olive Street 
Ticket Office: 1004 Olive Street 





Violinist 
INSTRUCTION 
4178 Botanical Ave. 





Solo Flutist 


Address: 


JOHN HALK 


JOHN F. KIBURZ 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


CONCERTS — INSTRUCTION 


St. Louis Symphony Society, Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROSALIND M. DAY 


Bowing and Development of the Left Hand 
a Specialty. 
For Terms—Write to Studio 47, Musical Art Bldg.—Del. 1451 


Violin 


Classes for Children. 





CONCERTS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VETTA 


Obstacles to Perfect 


Scientific Method of Singing and Speaking 
Artist Pupils Now Before the Public Prove the Value of This Work 


Musical Art Building 





KARST _ 


Vocalization Analyzed, Demonstrated and 
vercome by 


St. Louis 

















4521-29 Olive St. 





The Progressive Series Teachers College 
A Training School for Piano Teachers 
Catalog on Request 


Phone: Webster 733 
St. Louis Studio: Room 
Phone: Delmar 314 

For information address Webster Groves Studio 





St. Louis, Mo. 


THE OTTMAR MOLL PIANO SCHOOL 


PIANO—Ottmar Moll, Lucille Cook, Ernst C. Krohn, Katherine Pfeifer 
THEORY—Carl Wilhelm Kern, Ida Missildine 


Studio Building, Suite 12-14-16, Taylor and Olive 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MARY BLACKWELL STEVENSON 


Mary Blackwell Stevenson, Director. 
Concert Repertoire. Capable Assistants and Practice Teachers. 
Webster Groves Studio: 


Faculty 





17th SEASON 


Piano School 


Instruction from beginning to 
238 South Elm Avenue, Webster Groves. 
10, Studio Bldg., Olive and Taylor Ave. 











24, under the leadership of Ralph Bald- 
win. 

The Musical Club of Hartford will 
present Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch in a joint recital in November. 
Emilio de Gogorza will sing on Feb. 10. 

Under the auspices of the West Hart- 
ford Schools, Dana Merriman, director 
of music, has arranged for a concert by 
the New York String Quartet, assisted 
by Esther Dale, soprano, on Nov. 4. 
Efrem Zimbalist will give a violin recital 
on Feb. 17. Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
will be heard on March 5. Miss Braslau 
is making a return engagement, being 
the popular choice of the public after her 
appearance last year. She will sing an 
all request program. 


Free Recitals for Students 


To assist toward the education of the 
Junior and Senior High School students 
in musical appreciation, the artists on 
Mr. Merriman’s course will give free 
recitals the morning of the day following 
the public performance. 

The Travelers’ Choral Club will be 
heard in excerpts from “Robin Hood” 
on Nov. 10. A _ special Thanksgiving 
program is to be presented on Nov. 24 
and a private concert will be given for 
employees of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company on Dec. 18, at which time a 
program of Christmas carols will be 
sung. A public performance will follow 
on a later date. 

Under the direction of Edward F. 
Laubin, the Hartford Oratorio Society 
will give two concerts, the first to be in 
January, when it will present Handel’s 
“Messiah.” The second concert will take 
place in May, the program of which has 
not as yet been announced. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





WATERTOWN SCHEDULES 





Morning Musicales Artists’ Series Is 
Resumed After Year’s Omission 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The 
forecast for the musical season in 
Watertown by the Morning Musicales, 
Inc., promises many enjoyable events 
for the music-lover. The concert course, 
omitted last year, will again be resumed 
at the Olympic Theater. John Powell, 
composer and pianist, and Marie 
Romaet, ’cellist, will give the first con- 
cert on Oct. 26. The William Wade 
Hinshaw Company will present “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” by Mozart on Nov. 20. 
A song recital by Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, will be the closing event of the 
series on Jan. 29. 

The Clara Racey Willard Scholarship 
Committee will present a concert by 
visiting artists later in the year. Doro- 
thy Glazier, the first beneficiary of this 
scholarship, is now enrolled in Crane 
Institute, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Eight regular meetings, together with 
four study sessions, will be held by the 
Society. President’s .Day will be ob- 
served, as usual, in October. 

ELIZABETH M. ALLEN. 





Marjorie Meyer Fulfills Engagements 


Marjorie Meyer, American soprano, 
will open her season in Bridgeport, 
Conn., at the end of October. On Dec. 
2 she sings in Jersey City; on Dec. 10 
will give a special request program of 
German songs at Steinway Hall, New 
York. On Jan. 7 she will give a recital 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and will begin 
an extensive tour of Illinois and Michi- 
gan with a recital at Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. Miss Meyer will also appear in 
Harrisburg, Reading, Lebanon, Allen- 
town, Carlisle, York and Lancaster, Pa., 
and has twenty appearances already ar- 
ranged for her 1926-27 season, not in- 
cluding her European tour. 





Paderewski Recital Scheduled—Pianist 
Receives Unique Invitation 


Ignace Jan Paderewski will give his 
first piano recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 25. His tour opens in Princeton, 
N. J., on Nov. 10. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica has invited Mr. Paderewski 
to cooperate in the making of its next 
edition. This invitation is particularly 
significant inasmuch as it has not pre- 
viously been extended to a foreigner. 
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enthusiastic over their second season’s 
outlook. The outstanding event being 
the lecture-recital of Alfredo Casella, 
Dec. 19. A reception will be given E. 
Robert Schmitz, preceding his master- 
class activities in December. This class 
will be held at the Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts. 


Civie Opera Series 


The Kansas City Civic Grand Opera 
Company, Mr. and Mrs. Cranston, direc- 
tors, will be heard in their annual week 
of Opera in the spring. Aida, which 
was given nine years ago, will be revived 
and Fra Diavolo will be produced for 
the first time. The remainder of the rep- 
ertoire will include Martha, Faust or 
Carmen and Tannhauser. The Marie 
Kelly dancers will be seen in the ballets, 
Wm. J. Mack will be technical director 
and Mr. N. DeRubertis and The Kansas 
City Little Symphony will lend their im- 
portant support. 

The Horner Institute of Fine Arts, 
Earl Rosenberg, director, have just com- 
pleted building a theaterette and studios 
for their Department of Theater Arts. 
The faculty in charge will be Willis Hall, 
G. F. Moody, Lenore M. Courtney, Earl 
Rosenberg, Stanley Deacon, who will 
also direct the opera school, Lenore 
Johnson and Ellsworth Gilbert of the 
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Madison Concertgoers to Enjoy Rich 
Season 


MADISON, Wis., Oct. 17.—Concertgoers 
in Madison will find a varied program 
for the season 1925-26, in which every- 
body should find something of interest. 


The following have been announced: 
Oct. 6, Professor L. A. Coon, pianist, 
and Professor E. E. Swinney, baritone 
of the University School of Music fa- 
culty; Oct. 18, Paul Whiteman’s Orches- 
tra; Oct. 22, the De Reszke Singers and 
Will Rogers; Nov. 17, Sophia Braslau, 
contralto; Nov. 18, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto; Nov. 24, the Mozart 
Club, with Glenn Drake, tenor, as solo- 
ist; Dec. 9, John McCormack, tenor. 


Dec. 15, the Choral Union in annual 
Christmas concert; Feb. 19, University 
of Wisconsin Girls’ Glee Club; Feb. 25, 
London String Quartet; March 13 and 
14, University of Wisconsin Men’s Glee 
Club; March 21, University of Wis- 
consin Orchestra; March 28, University 
of Wisconsin Concert Band, and May 6, 
Choral Union Spring Concert. It is ex- 
pected that the Madison Orchestral As- 
sociation will offer their usual program 
of symphony concerts, though as yet no 
dates have been announced. 
WINIFRED BUNDY. 


MANKATO SERIES LISTED 








Teachers’ College Sponsors Course— 
Clubs Project Programs 


MANKATO, MINN., Oct. 17.—The com- 


ing season promises to be one of con- 
siderable activity among members of the 
various music clubs and choral associ- 
ations. Emphasis will be placed on pro- 
grams of music study, rather than on 
courses by visiting soloists, although 
some interesting concerts have already 
been booked. 

The usual series of concerts at the 
Teachers’ College was opened on Sept. 
30 with a recital by Hans Kindler, 
’cellist. Other events of the series will 
include concerts by Harry Farbman, 
violinist ; the Muenzer Trio; a reading 
of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” to Grieg’s music 
by Arni Heni; and recitals by Grace 
Wood Jess, folk-song artist, and Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 

The Orpheus Club, together with the 
Women’s Glee Club, will sing “Messiah” 
during the Christmas holidays, under 
Dr. Hiram J. Lloyd. In May the Or- 
pheus Club will give its annual concert 
with Florence Macbeth, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, as soloist. The 
usual sacred concert will be given during 
Lent. 

Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, and Alex- 
ander de Bruille, violinist, will give a 
joint recital on Feb. 24, under the man- 
agement of Renée Pierrot Scherer. 

The Mankato Music Club will devote 
the season to study programs almost 
entirely, with the assistance of local 
musicians. No visiting artists’ concerts 
have yet been announced. 

JESSIE RICE. 
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following artists and attractions: 


SOPRANOS 


ROSA PONSELLE 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 
Chicago Opera Co. 


ANNA CASE 
Formerly Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH 
Chicago Opera Co. 


SUZANNE KEENER 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





TENOR 


LAMBERT MURPHY 
Formerly Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


BARITONES 


CECIL FANNING 
One of America’s Leading 
Artists 


ARCH BAILEY 
A Singer of Exceptional 
Value 


PIANISTS 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
A Super-Pianist 


MANUEL & WILLIAMSON 
Featuring Recitals for Two 
Pianos 
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Horner-Witte Concert Bureau, Inc. 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SEASON 1925-26 


Have a few open dates available west of the Mississippi River on the 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST 


A superb company of fourteen people. Featuring Lambert 
Murphy, soloist; Earl Rosenberg, director. 
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RUBEN DAVIES 
Modern American Pianist 
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VIOLINIST 


CAROLINE POWERS- 
THOMAS 
Brilliant American Violinist 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano 


THE ADANAC MALE QUAR- 
TETTE 
of Toronto, Canada 
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DRAMATIC 


GAY MacLAREN 
None Her Equal 
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SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
REUBEN DAVIES 
Pianist 


CAROLINE POWERS- 
THOMAS 
Violinist 





ARCH BAILEY 
Baritone 


CAROLINE POWERS- 
THOMAS 
Violinist 
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MONTREAL SEASON 
LAUNCHED EARLY 


Music Bookings for Year 
Yield to Drama—Local 


Groups Active 
By Fred Pelletier 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 17.—Some cau- 
tion is evident in the announcements of 
local managers for this season. The city 
has suffered a loss in the decision of 
Bernard Laberge to remove to New 
York and enter partnership in the 
Bogue-Laberge Concert Management. J. 
A. Gauvin has for the present changed 
his field to that of drama and is present- 
ing a season by a French company from 
Paris. 

Louis A. Bourdon in the early music 
season sponsored a recital by Maria Je- 
ritza, soprano of the Metropolitan, given 
on Oct. 8 in the Forum, which seats 
6000. Mr. Bourdon will doubtless present 
other artists, but has not made an- 
nouncements as yet. 

The only advance bookings announced 
to date are those of Evelyn Boyce, Ltd., 
a management which opened the local 
season with a recital by Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, on Sept. 28. 
This organization will present at later 
dates Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Louis 
Graveure, baritone, and Ethel Leginska, 
pianist. 

Local activities include promised 
events three concerts each by the Mon- 
treal Elgar Choir and the Mendelssohn 
Choir. The Association des Chanteurs 
de Montreal will give two programs, 
and the Dubois String Quartet six 
events. 

The plans for founding a symphony 
have not as yet matured. 








Jamestown to Have Recital Fare 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 17.—James- 
town anticipates a music season of in- 
terest this year. The Jamestown Sym- 
phony will give a series of concerts 
during the winter. The season was 


opened with a recital by the Hudson 
Male Quartet on Oct. 12, under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Brotherhood. 
Other events scheduled are programs by 
Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, under the auspices of St. James’ 
Church on Oct. 23; the Cleveland Sym- 
phony quintet, under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church, on Nov. 24, and 
Roland Hayes, tenor, Jan. 19, under the 
direction of the local chapter of the 
Catholic Daughters of America. The 
Mozart and Music Study Clubs, besides 
holding monthly meetings, will sponsor 
some artists’ recitals. 
ELIZABETH MERZ BUTTERFIELD. 


YONKERS GROUPS ACTIVE 


“Pinafore” Planned—School Music Con- 
test to Include Orchestral Events 


Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The Lyndon 
Wright Chorus, a young organization 
which had a most successful season last 
year, will give the usual two grand con- 
certs, one in mid-winter and one in the 
spring. Plans are being made by this 


society to give a benefit concert for the 
Lyndon Wright Memorial Fund some 
time during the season at New York 
University, where Lyndon Wright 
taught and conducted up to the time 
of his death a few years ago. The cho- 
rus has a membership of forty-five with 
Mrs. Ellis Doyler as president and Ruth 
P. Goodale, conductor. 

Four performances of “Pinafore” are 
to be given by St. John’s Choir this sea- 
son. The choir is under the able direc- 
tion of C. Earl Dinsmore. The operetta 
will be staged by Hubert Wilke, actor 
and singer. 

The intercity and intercounty musi- 
cal contests among the high school and 
higher grammar grade children in the 
public schools will be contimued this 
year. Dr. Victor Rebman, superin- 
tendent of school music, has decided to 
institute an instrumental contest among 
the different school orchestras of the 
city. It is also expected that the com- 
bined high school choruses and orches- 
tras will present Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

ROBERT W. WILKES. 
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’ Cranston School of Music 
917 Grand Avenue—K. C. Mo. 
Headquarters 
KANSAS CITY CIVIC GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
Now commencing its XVI season 


All branches of vocal and instrumental music taught and oppor- 
tunities for appearances in Grand Opera given 


Send for catalogue. 
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» Danish Baritone 
.839 No. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 








TENOR 


“HE IS A GENUINE TENOR WITH SOLID TONE BASIS AND 
RANGE.”—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 
Management: V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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recitals will present: Elbert Wheeler, 
Robert Whitney, Marion Capps, Ruth 
Carter Stoffel, Nielsson String Quartet, 
Olive O’Neil, Charles Young, Clyde 
Garrett, Ethel Tamminga, Emmy Brady, 
Kathleen Sutherlin, Norman Kling and 
Miriam Kornmann. 

The tenth season of the Young Ameri- 
can Artists’ Series, also under Miss 
Hall’s management, to continue for 
twelve weeks, will begin on March 5. 
At each of these, one or two young musi- 
cians from Chicago and elsewhere will 
be heard. 

The series of artists’ recitals at Lyon 
& Healy Concert Hall, Ferol L. Brad- 
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DENVER HEARS RETHBERG 





Season Opened With Concert by Soprano 
—Club Has New Leader 


DENVER, Oct. 17.—The present season 
in Denver was auspiciously begun on 
Oct. 2 when Robert Slack presented, for 
the first time here, Elisabeth Rethberg 
in a song recital. Mme. Rethberg’s 
lovely soprano voice was gratefully em- 
ployed in a program that ranged from 
early Italian airs through German 
lieder, French songs, modern song's in 
English and operatic arias. Nicolai 
Medikoff played uncommonly fine accom- 
paniments and justly shared the plaudits 
with the singer. 

Horace Tureman, conductor of the 
Denver Civic Symphony, is announced 
as the new director of the Tuesday 
Musical Club chorus of women’s voices. 

Some 400 musicians visited the new 
quarters of the Wilcox Studios recently 
and listened to an informal program of 
songs and piano solos. 


Roland Hayes Scores in Vienna 


VIENNA, Oct. 10.—Roland Hayes, 
tenor, scored a sensational success here 
in concert especially with his Negro 
spirituals. Mr. Hayes will return to 
America next month. 






































FRIEDA 


STOLL 


Celebrated Soprano 





Photo by Drake Studio 


Who has been coaching her programs with 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


The noted conductor of the Metropolitan, Chicago, 
Ravinia Park, and Los Angeles opera companies. 


tt 


FRIEDA STOLL 


will be heard in the principal cities of the country this 


coming season. 
tt 












Management Vernon Stolz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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Kiwanis Club Sponsors Recital for Local 
Philanthropy 


SEDALIA, Mo., Oct. 17.—Agnes Scott 
Longan Hauer, soprano of New 
N. Y.; Alice Brown Street, 


H l Rochelle, 
Congress ote violinist of Kansas City, Mo., and Eliza- 
d A beth Estle Rucker, accompanist, Sedalia, 
were presented in a pleasing concert in 
an nnex the new Smith-Cotton High School re- 
cently. = 
The concert was given under the aus- = 
CHICAGO pices of the Kiwanis Club for the bene- = 
fit of under privileged children. Com- = 
; - positions by McNair Ilginfritz, pianist = 
H. L. Kaurman, President of New York, and Girard Blair, pianist — 
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of St. Louis, both former Sedalians, = y 
were sung by Mrs. Hauer. : = | 
Mrs. Street and Mrs. Hauer have E Fa 2 CEES RTNBET = 


5 a ag by = eed City Little 
> ymphony, under Mr. DeRubertis, for a 

An Invitation hes rag ly 
A complimentary concert was given 
by Elizabeth Estle Rucker, pianist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. E. F. Yancey, soprano, 
in the auditorium of the new Smith-Cot- 
ton High School recently. The concert 


No other hotel In was followed by a one-act sketch, “The 


Chatterton prronted by the dramatic F CORDON STRING QUARTET} 
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patronage of the 
musically famous 


as does 
THE CONGRESS 


Its register is a 
veritable roll call 
of the artistic 


world. 


Incomparable ad- 
vantages have 
made this institu- 
tion the musical 
Mecca of the 
middle west. 
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The management 
extends sincere 
greetings to the 
new musical sea- 
son and a‘cordial 
welcome to 


THE CONGRESS 
CHICAGO 
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ford, manager, was opened on Oct. 5 
with the Mu Phi Trio. Other artists to 
be presented during season of 1925-26 
are William Beller, pianist, and Cathe- 
rine Wade-Smith, violinist, winners of 
the national contest at Portland, under 
the auspices of National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Kathryn Witwer. sonrano: 
Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano; Alvene 
Ressiguie, contralto; Clara Scheville, 
mezzo-soprano; Agatha Haenel, pianist; 
Margaret Farr, pianist; the Chicago 
Trio, the Schubert Trio, the Woodwind 
Ensemble, a composers’ recital by Will- 


REO KOM 


t 


HARRIET 


CASE 


SOPRANO 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


ARTHUR 


FRAZER 


PIANIST 


111 East Chicago Ave. Chicago 
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iam and Margaret Lester; Vera Poppe, works by Americans, Catherine Wade- 


cellist; Lillian Rehberg, ‘cellist, and 
Dorothy Kempe, ’cellist. 

The foregoing is only a partial list 
of Chicago artists to be heard in this 


series. 
Other Choral Events 


The Haydn Choral Society, devoted 
to the development of American and 
Welsh music, will give two concerts in 
Orchestra Hall, under the baton of 
Haydn Owens. The first event, on Jan. 
19, will be devoted to native works, in- 
cluding a “Fantasy on Russian Folk 
Songs” by Samuel R. Gaines, Victor 
Herbert’s ‘“‘Call to Freedom” and shorter 


Smith, violinist, and William Beller, 
pianist, soloists. On April 19, Welsh 
orchestral and choral numbers will be 
performed by the society and several 
soloists, to be announced later, assisted 
by sixty members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. ; 
The Apollo Musical Club, Harrison 
Wild, conductor, will give five concerts 
at Orchestra Hall. Dates and soloists 
are as follows: Nov. 2, without orches- 
tra; soloists, Kathryn Meisle, contralto; 
Rene Lund, baritone, and Clara Schevill, 
mezzo-soprano: Dec. 21, “Messiah,” with 
orchestra; soloists, Olive June Lacey, so- 
prano; Marie Morrissey, contralto; 


FRANCESCO DADDI 


of Chicago Opera Association 


Specialist in Voice Placing 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 


720 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO | 


CARL CRAVEN 


Mgt. E. A. LAKE, Midland Trust Bldg., St. Paul. 


Coaching for Opera and Recital 


Harrison 5755 


CELEBRATED TENOR 


October 24, 1925 


Lewis James, tenor, and John Barclay, 
bass; Dec. 27, ‘““Messiah,” with orchestra, 
for high schools; soloists, Grace Holver- 
scheid, soprano; Fredricka Downing, 
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Lucite STEVEN 


SOPRANO 
‘‘Nothing more lovely can be imagined than 
her singing of the Debussy song called ‘Green.’ ” 
—Chicago Daily Journal. 
“‘Enunciation of singular ciarity, authority and 
ease of interpretation. Mistress of a method, 
singer of taste and brains.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
“A voice of lovely quality, fine legato.” 


York Journal. 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST 
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EVENTS FOR CARTHAGE, ILL. 





“Esther” to Be Given with Costumes 
in Same Manner as Fifty 
Years Ago 


CARTHAGE, ILL., Oct. 17.—Attractive 
musical events will be sponsored by 
Carthage College, which has opened with 
a larger enrollment in the music depart- 
ment. Elmer Hanke begins his third 
year as director, leading piano and or- 
gan in addition to his executive duties. 
Assistants in the piano department are 
Lois Hanke and Opal Ross. Jeanette 
Eastman Doud will continue her work 
as teacher of public school music. New 
members of the faculty are Eudora 
Peterson, soprano, teacher of singing, 
and Eugene Carter of Keokuk, teacher of 
violin. 

Mr. Hanke announces a faculty con- 
cert to be given in November, eight eve- 
ning recitals presenting advanced stu- 
dents, two afternoon recitals presenting 
young students and several sacred ves- 
per services to be given during the year. 
The annual Christmas carol service will 
be given in Trinity Lutheran Church. 

The Men’s Glee Club will go on tour 
again in the spring under Mr. Hanke’s 
direction, giving several concerts in Chi- 











Florence K. White 


SOPRANO 
“A voice with an aristocratic back- 
ground.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Met. Vernon Stolz 
2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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SOPRANO 
Chicago 
Civic Opera Co. 
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2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 




















ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
100 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 


HELEN FREUND 
SOPRANO 
Auditorium Cieago Civic Opera 








Chicago 








JACQUES GORDON 


Concertmaster, Chicago Symphony 
Concerts—Recitals 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago 











GOLDIE GROSS &@ 


VIOLONCELLIST 
8844 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 














LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass'n. 


Vocal Studios: 74 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 








ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


SOLO CELLIST 
Chicago Symphony, Orchestra Hall, Chicago 








FLORENCE K. WHITE 


SOPRANO 
Mgmt. V. Stelz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 





cago, Moline and Rock Island as well 
as other smaller cities. This club will 
present a comic operetta entitled “Cleo- 
patra” by Brigham as a benefit for the 
local chapter of the University Women’s 
Association. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, a community 
chorus of eighty-five, will complete its 
fourth year with its annual presentation 
of “Messiah” under the direction of Eve 
Runyon. This event is always in the 
nature of a musical homecoming at 
Christmas time, all the teachers, college 
students and former musicians return- 
ing to sing in it. The choir has been 
the official music representation in all 
the county centennial celebrations held 
this year. An old-fashioned costume 
concert is part of the celebration, and 
the choir will give “Queen Esther” as 
it was given in this town fifty years ago 
—the children and grandchildren taking 
the parts their parents and grandpar- 
ents presented so long ago. The same 
families will be represented on the pro- 
gram that were in the original cast. 

Eve SIMMONS RUNYON. 





Parkville, Mo., to Have Concert Series 


PARKVILLE, Mo., Oct. 17.—President 
F. W. Hawley of Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo., is chairman of the Concert 
Committee. He reports that the com- 
mittee has not arranged the concert 
series for 1925-26 as yet but that a fine 
series will be given. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Spanish Works Announced. for Madrid 
Theater 


MADRID, Oct. 2.—The Teatro Zarzuela 
of Madrid will present “La Villana” by 


Vives, “Maria Sol” by Guerrero, “La 
Calisera” by Alonso, “Almas Gemelas” 
by Luna, “El Sefior de Compoflorido” by 
Asenjo y Rosillo, and “Miraflores” by 
Torroba. 
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contralto; Fred Wise, tenor, and a bass 
to be announced; March 5, concert with 
orchestra for high schools; _ soloists, 
Flora Waalkes, soprano; Leah Pratt, 
contralto; Eugene Dressler, tenor; and 
Rollin Pease, bass; April 12, with full 
orchestra; “King Olaf” by Elgar; solo- 
ists, Helen Newitt, soprano; Bernard 
Ferguson, bass, and a tenor to be an- 
nounced. 


Kinsolving Series Announced 


The Kinsolving Musical Mornings are 
announced for the eleventh season at the 
Blackstone Hotel, and will as _ usual 
present a _ notable list of artists. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, will open the series on 
Tuesday, Nov. 10. Renée Chemet, vio- 
linist, and Mischa-Léon, tenor of the 
Paris Opera, will give the program on 
Nov. 24. Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
and Sophie Braslau, contralto, will ap- 
pear on Dec. 8; Guiomar Novaes, pian- 
ist, and Joseph Schwarz, baritone, on 
Dec. 29, and Claire Dux, soprano, and 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, at a later date. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving also will 
manage the performances of the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet and the DeLamarter Solo 
Orchestra, presented by the Chicago 
Allied Arts, Inc., at the new Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater. 
There will be nine performances this 
season. Miss Kinsolving will manage 
also five Sunday afternoon concerts to 
be giyen by the Chicago String Quartet 
at the Cordon Club and the series of 
concerts in Highland Park. She has 
taken the Playhouse for every Sunday 
afternoon during the season, and will 
present artists also at the Blackstone 
Theater and Kimball Hall. Among those 
announced for recitals are: 

Katherine Palmer, soprano, Oct. 11; 
Bertha Farner, sopraho, Oct. 18; Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto, Oct. 25; 
Beryl Rubinstein, Laura Williams, John 
Corigliano, George Voevodsky, Marshall 
Righter, Cobina Wright, Ellen Ballon, 
Rose Neistein, Sol Nemkovsky, Beatrice 
Mack, Elizabeth Day, Arna Heni, Ella 
Banta, Leff Pouishnoff, Guiomar Novaes, 
Andrew Haigh, Kathryn Witwer, Jean- 
nette Durno, George Garner, Lucy Hart- 
man. Tony Sarg’s marionettes will 
come for a series of performances during 
the season. 

The Civic Music Association under the 
direction of Herbert E. Hyde will give 
five concerts at Orchestra Hall before 
the holidays and four concerts at Or- 
chestra Hall after the holidays. It will 
also give free concerts at the public 
schools. “The Quest of the Queer 
Prince,” a composition by Herbert E. 
Hyde, words by Frances E. Funk, will 
be given at the last of the series of 
concerts at Orchestra Hall by the Civic 
Music Association and Children’s Chorus 
combined. 

The Charles A. Stevens & Bros. 
Ladies’ Chorus under the direction of 
Carl Craven, popular concert artist, di- 
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LUCIE WESTEN 


Prima Donna Soprano—Chicago Civic Opera Company 


In Europe from Dec., 1925, to March, 1926, in Concerts and Opera 
Returning to America April, 1926, for Concert Tour of United States 


Exclusive Management: Willis Kallis, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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MILWAUKEE CLUBS GIVE FIRST RECITALS OF YEAR 





_/| 
Members Appear in Miscellaneous Pro- 
grams—lItalian Residents Present 
“Cavalleria” 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.—Five members 
of the MacDowell Club appeared on the 
first program of the season. They were 
Irma Zilber, Katherine Remy, Dorothy 
Crossby, Elvira Seegers and Anna 
Poursman. 

The Tuesday Musical Club opened its 
twenty-third season with a program 
under the direction of the president, Mrs. 
J. V. Cargill. The program chairman, 
Mrs. Lutz Guenther, presented the fol- 


Lochner, Huntley Wherry, George Dick- 
inson, Harry Wunderlich, Fleetwood 
Diefenthaler and Mark Place. Three of 
the Club’s programs this year will be 
devoted to American music, one to dance 
forms, one to church music, one to Ger- 
man music, one to opera and transcrip- 
tion, one to music of the British Isles, 
and one to music of Eastern Europe. 
One evening session will be given under 
the auspices of husbands of the mem- 
bers. 

The Italian colony of Milwaukee made 
music a prominent feature of Columbus 
Day celebrations. “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” was sang in creditable fashion by 
the Italian Dramatic Club. 





lowing musicians: Ida George Gross, 
Fred Frederickson, Albert Blatz, Fred 
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American Teacher Evokes Admiration Abroad 


LLEN KINSMAN MANN 


noted vocal teacher, who last Fall took aclass of young women to FLORENCE. 
ITALY, has added to the high reputation she sustained in Chicago. On the ap- 
pearance of one of her artist pupils, in Florence, on February 3, 1925, several 
leading musical authorities were present. Below are a few excerpts taken from 
: letters on the work of the young soprano, Geneve Cadle from composers who 


accompanied her in their own songs. 


The Famous Italian Composer, Mario 
Castelnuovo Tedesco, Writes in Part 


as Follows: 


A. Walter Kramer, Master Composer, Pays 
Glowing Tribute to American Teacher 


“That you were able to prepare a program of 
this size in a space not more than ten days speaks 
volumes. It was an artistic performance from 
first to last song. That it has been my good for- 
tune to meet a teacher of such fine abilities, of 
such serious purpose, of such exceptional skill in 
working out not only the broad lines, but the 
countless details, | am ready to say, means much 


“I would like to see here in Italy, the native 
land of the Bel Canto, many more teachers like 


you.” 


a4 oe 


to me.” 








Wintter Watts, Who Journeyed from Rome 
fae the Recital. Writes: A Movement Has Been Started to 
Have Ellen Kinsman Mann Return 


to Florence in October, 1926 


“IT want to tell you how much I appreciated the 
earnest, intelligent approach and grasp of the 
mood and vocal requirements of each of my songs 











by your fortunate pupil, Miss Geneve Cadle.” 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIOS, 508 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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TUITE LAL 


rector and voice teacher, has started its 
work for the sixth season. One concert 
of part songs will be given in December. 
At the spring concerts, either an ora- 
torio, a cantata or an operetta will be 
given. Ella Smith is the accompanist. 

Mr. Craven has just been engaged as 
director of the Chicago South Side 
Women’s Chorus. This year two public 
concerts, instead of the annual concert, 
will be given, made up of part songs. 
Mrs. Orie H. Wainscott is the president. 

The Swedish Choral Society, Edgar A. 
Nelson conducting, will give two con- 
certs at Orchestra Hall. The first will 
be a performance of the “Messiah” on 
Dec. 30. Mark Love, bass, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, have been engaged for this 
performance. The second concert will 
be given on April 7. Soloists have not 
as yet been engaged. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, has begun its 
twenty-sixth season. It will give two 
subscription concerts in Kimball Hall, 
the first on Dec. 17, and a second con- 
cert on March 25. The first program 
will consist entirely of ancient music of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The second program will consist of 
music that has been written for the club. 
It will include the prize madrigal of this 
year, some of the earlier prize madrigals 
and several compositions written especi- 
ally for this program. 

The Swift and Company Male Chorus, 
D. A. Clippinger, conductor, will give its 
annual concert in Orchestra Hall on 
March 18. Charles Marshall will be the 
assisting artist. 


Mendelssohn Club Series 


The Mendelssohn Club schedule for 
1925-26 will be given with Calvin Lam- 
pert conducting, Frederick Schauwecker, 
accompanist, and Allen Bogen, organist. 
On Dec. 17, Helen Hedges, soprano, will 





MUSIC MADE FEATURE OF 
MAINE CLUBS’ MEETINGS 





Ensemble and Solo Numbers Heard at 
Programs in Connection with 
Federated Convention 


Bancor, ME., Oct. 17.—Music held a 
prominent place in meetings of the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs. At 
the opening reception, held in the City 
Hall, music was furnished by two trios 
of this city; the first composed of Estelle 
Baumann, violin; Faith Donovan, ’cello, 
and Dorothy Doe Hicks, piano. The 
second, the Philharmonic Trio, is com- 
posed of Gwendoline Barnes Robinson, 
violin; Faith Donovan, ’cello, and Olive 
Berry Potter, harp. The program brought 
forward the following solists: Olive 
Berry Potter, harp; Helene Mosher, and 
Mrs. Wilfred I. Butterfield, sopranos, 
and Carrie 0. Newman, contralto. Inter- 
pretative dances were given by Ruth 
Baker and Priscilla Brown. Mary Hayes 
Hayford accompanied. 

On other occasions in the Unitarian 
Church, music was furnished by the Del- 

hian Quartet, composed of Cyrus D. 

cCready, Charles R. Clark, Fred Clif- 
ford and Walter Mills; Wilbur C. Coch- 
rane, organist of the Church; Faith Don- 
ovan, cellist, and Mrs. Henry F. Drum- 
mond, contralto. 

In the Assembly Hall of the High 
School, under the auspices of the Schu- 
mann Club, and old fashioned tea was 
given, with solo and ensemble singing. 
The soloists were Emma Eames Redman, 
Mrs. Roseoe Wing and Mrs. Linwood 
Jones, soprano; with Faith Donovan, 
danseuse. Helena Tewksbury accom- 
panied. 

_The music committee of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which was in 
charge of the musical programs, is com- 
posed of Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, and 
Mrs. A. B. Garcelon. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





St. Louis Opera Committee Head 
Resigns from Chairmanship 

St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 17.—Max 
Koenigsberg, chairman for the past year 
of the productions committee of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera Association, has tendered 
his resignation. His withdrawal is 
made necessary by the demands of his 
business. The Morning Etude Music 
Club opened its season on Oct. 14 at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Zelle, the program 
being given by John Rush Powell, 
reader, and Edward Menges, pianist. 








Chicago Cast for “Rosen-- 
kavalier” Chosen 


HICAGO, Oct. 17.—The cast for 

Richard Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” which opens the Chicago 
Opera’s season in the Auditorium 
Nov. 3, includes Olga Forrai in the 
title rdle, Rosa Raisa as the Feld- 
marschallin, Edith Mason as 
Sophie and Alexander Kipnis as 
Baron Ochs. William Beck will 
sing Von Faninal; Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Valzacchi and Irene Pavlo- 
ska Annina. “Der Rosenkavalier” 
has never been sung in this city. 
Girogio Polacco will conduct. 


leagues 
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be the soloist. On Feb. 18, there will be 
a “Club Night,” with no assisting artist, 
and all solos by club members. On April 


shoulders 


ROLLIN 


BASS-BARITONE 


“First and foremost among 
the artists interpreting the 
solo parts stands head and 

above his  col- 
Rollin Pease, an 
Elijah of worthy renown as 
a national model to present 
the vocal and purely musical 
aspect of the role.”—Chicago 
Evening American, Herman 
Devries. 


Re-Engaged: 


Chicago Apollo Club—6th time. 
Cleveland Symphony—3rd time. 


15, Frederick Millar, bass, will be the Ill. State Music Teachers—3rd 

assisting artist. All concerts will be time. 

given at Orchestra Hall. Evanston Congregational—8th 
The Eleanor Choral Club, sponsored wear. 

by the Central Eleanor Association of Springfield United Chorus—4th 

Chicago, will be conducted by William time. 


Phillips, baritone, of the Bush Conserva- 
tory. The club will give two concerts in 
December in the Central Eleanor Asso- 
ciation Recital Hall, Stevens Building. 
The first concert will be given on Dec. 
11 and will be a miscellaneous program 
of choral numbers. The second concert 


[Continued on page 120] 


One Hundred programs in 1925. 
Some dates still open for 1926. 
Write or Wire 


Rollin Pease 


2657 Orrington Ave. 
Evanston, IIl. 














Herald Tribune, by F. D. Perkins, Oct. 12—‘Composer and 
Pianist Plays with Vigor in Performance Notable for Tone. . . . 
“Concerto .. . had effective passages, such as the pleasing melody 
opening the second movement and the brilliant polonaise (such it 
seemed) of the third, giving ample chance for sparkle, dash and 
bravura. Mr. Liebling played, as last year, with vigor and dash 
... with brilliance in the aforesaid finale while Mr. Leonard 
Liebling gave a discreet, well-proportioned accompaniment. .. . 
Yesterday's performance was notable for the pleasing tone, polish 
and fluency of his piano and legato passages. This was marked 
in Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise and in the 
ensuing short pieces.” 

The Sun, by W. J. Henderson, Oct. 12—‘But what is more natural 
than that a pianist or violinist should yearn to express himself 
in his own idiom through the medium of the instrument which 
has become a vital part of his musical life. . . Mozart and 
Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert, Chopin, Liszt and Rubin- 
stein all liberated their souls by way of the keyboard. Mr. 
Liebling had the urge. He could not complete his musical life 
with the creation of the fathers. He wrote his ‘Concerto Eroico.’ 
It is not obscure: it is not tangled in the jungles of modernism; 
it is not hostile to the piano; it is not radical in form; it is not 
without plain direct melody. All these things it is not , 
The work is what the Germans call ‘Claviermaessig.” . . . There 
was plenty of applause.” 


Auother W. W. Kimball Company Celebrity Scores Triumph 


| GEORGE LIEBLING bin conposer 


Began Second American Sea- 
son with New York Recital 
October 11th, at Aeolian Hall. 


Plays own “Concerto Eroico” 
Wins High Praise 
First performance in United States made 


this an event of importance and to this the 
press comments were largely devoted. 


NEW YORK PRESS: 


American, by Grena Bennett, Oct. 12—‘'The concerto, ... was 
a composition of rare beauty, constructed in a masterly manner, 
and should take an important place among the rather restricted 
works of its class... .” 

“Mr. Liebling’s ‘Eroico’ is a musicianly attainment. It began 
with a brilliant allegro; the second movement contained many 
measures of rare, romantic beauty, which both musicians invested 
with luscious, limpid tone. ... all of which carried a com- 
fortable message to those who insist that melody is not old- 
fashioned, and that harmony is not out of date.” 


Times, by Olin Downes, Oct. 12—‘‘The work is written by a 
mature musician, but one who prefers to follow the models of 
the romantic composers rather than speak in the modern idiom. 
. .. The first movement had a strongly marked and recurrent 
theme, the second was a short but expressive Andantino, the 
third introduced a characteristically fiery finale. The composer 
was warmly applauded after each movement and twice recalled 
at the end. Three small pieces, also by Mr. Liebling, dedicated 
to Ossip Gabrilowitsch and marked ‘new’ on the program, served 
to exhibit another more popular angle of his musical fancies... . 
“Mr. Liebling closed his recital by playing Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. XIV, with all the resources of a ripened technique. 
Applause and recalls were awarded by encores.” 


Telegram, by Pitt Sanborn, Oct. 12—‘The concerto (previously 
unheard in this country) is in the three movements of classical 
tradition. The music is melodious, impetuous, romantic in 
spirit. Mr. Liebling, being a pianist, is not ashamed to show 
his affections for Chopin, and many a rhapsodic page breathes 
ardent devotion to the memory of his master, Liszt. 

“Needless to say, Mr. Liebling’s performance of his own music 
had the authority of authorship, as well as all the requisite dash. 
The orchestral part was on this occasion entrusted to a second 
piano, presided over by the composer's nephew, Leonard Liebling.”’ 


Evening Journal by Irving Weil, Oct. !12—‘‘The afternoon, not 
unexpectedly, turned out to be one of delightfully old-fashioned 
piano music, played in an even more delightfully old-fashioned 
way. 
“| . George Liebling looks altogether the virtuoso and plays 
like one—and this reminded us once more that the old school of 
piano playing was, and still is, invincibly good... 

“Mr. Liebling is just the kind of pianist who gets the spirit out 
of the music he is at, and gets it, moreover, with a spirited and 
rather exciting gesture .. . It bespeaks personality and it strikes 
you as fitting.” 


Staats-Zeitung, by Maurice Halperson, Oct. 12—'‘'The public through the entire concert admired the artist's impressive, sympathetic 
playing, the perfection of his technic, as shown in the clarity of his touch, his brilliant passage work and temperamental octave 
playing. There was a natural feeling for the dramatic in the building up of his effects and perfect musicianship.” 


MR. LIEBLING HAS CHOSEN THE KIMBALL PIANOS TO BE USED EXCLU- 
SIVELY THROUGHOUT HIS EXTENSIVE TOUR OF 1925 AND 1926 
Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


WELTE MIGNON 
(Licensee) 


Records 


New York and Chicago 
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Carmela Ponselle Will 
Make Concert Tour and 
Sing at Metropolitan 
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Photo by Muray Studio 


Carmela Ponselle, Mezzo-Soprano 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been engaged to sing at the Metro- 
politan this season, will also appear in 
concert under the exclusive management 
of National Concerts, Inc. Miss Pon- 


selle is the sister of Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan. The two 
sisters sang together in concert at the 


Metropolitan Opera House last Feb- 
ruary. Carmela Ponselle has also been 
heard in operatic réles in New York, in- 
cluding Amneris in “Aida.” Her concert 
tour this season will include numerous 
cities of the East and middle West. 





Rialto “Gang” Seen in “Arabia” 


For the music program at the Rialto 
Theater Hugo Riesenfeld presents Ben 
Bernie and the Rialto “Gang” in 
“Arabia” assisted by August Werner, 
baritone; Felecia Sorel, dancer, and the 
Rialto dancers. There is also an organ 
solo by J. Arthur Geis, while other organ 
numbers alternating with the orchestra 
are played by Mr. Geis, Oliver Strunk 
and C. Herbert MacAhan. The regular 
Rivoli program for the week is headed 
by the overture “I] Guarany” by Gomez, 
followed by Riesenfeld’s classical jazz, 
both played by the orchestra, under the 
alternate leadership of Dr. Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. In keeping with the 
spirit of the feature, Rivoli Divertisse- 
ments are a series of Spanish numbers 
including a dance by Burnoff and 
Josephine; a guitar solo by Roy Smeck; 
an aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” sung 
by Martino Rossi, baritone; and a 
Danse Espagnole by the Rivoli dancers. 
Harold Ramsbottom plays the organ, 
sharing honors with Sybil Sanderson 
Fagan, whistler. Other organ numbers 
are played by Mr. Ramsbottom, Frank 
Stewart Adams and Donald Baker. 





Cleveland Composer Dedicates Song to 
Maria Jeritza 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 17.—Alice Crane, 
composer and pianist, formerly of Cleve- 
land and recently of New York and 
Montclair, has received acceptance from 
Maria Jeritza of the dedication of a 
solo entitled “On the Sea of Light.’”’ The 
composition is a setting of the Tagore 
poem of the same name from the collec- 
tion “Gitanjali.” 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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CECILE DE HORVATH 


“Among the Great Women Pianists of the Day.” 
N. Y. Morning Telegraph 


CECILE DE HORVATH MANAGEMENT 
E. A. LAKE MAUDE N. REA 
Suite 1107, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 243 Se. Wabash Ave. 
402 Midland Trust Bldg., St. Paul Chicago 


Baldwin Piano Welte-Mignon Records 


























HELEN FREUND 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
RAVINIA PARK OPERA COMPANY 


Address Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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MAURICE ROSENFELD 


Music Critic of Chicago Daily News 


Pianist Pedagogue Lecturer 
President of 


MAURICE ROSENFELD PIANO SCHOOL 
821 Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 
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will be given on Dec. 27 and will consist 
entirely of Christmas music. Soloists 
have not as yet been engaged. 

The series of popular concerts pre- 
sented last year at the Arcadia Audi- 
torium by Dema E, Harshbarger, proved 
so successful an innovation that a second 
will be given this year at the same 
place on six successive Sunday after- 
noons, beginning Nov. 8. Sponsored by 
a number of prominent women headed 
by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
Mrs. Howard H. Spaulding, Jr., Mrs. W. 
D. McIlvaine and others, it has developed 
into a civic institution for Uptown Chi- 
cago. The series will be under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Music Association of 
Uptown Chicago, a newly formed organ- 
ization with the following personnel: J. 
F. Cornelius, president; George F. 
Nixon, vice-president; O. A. Christensen, 
treasurer; Col. Charles J. Kraft, secre- 
tary; David B. Maloney, counsel, and 
Dema E. Harshbarger, business man- 
ager. 

The board of directors is made up of: 





EXAMPLE OF CHICAGO IS 
PRAISED BY WITHERSPOON 





President of Chicago Musical College 
Speaks of Progress in Western 
Art Movement 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—“In coming to Chi- 
cago I am becoming part of what I have 
always wanted to be a part of—the 
furthering of education of real Ameri- 
can people who live in the center of our 
great country and who for that reason 
are most likely to produce and develop 
a real idiom of American expression. 


“What this idiom will be eventually, 
our young composers, poets, writers, 
sculptors, are gradually showing us day 
by day, and I would take this oppor- 
tunity to deprecate in the strongest pos- 
sible terms the slowly dying tendency to 
undervalue our own artists by a false 
comparison with foreign idioms, meth- 
ods and ideals.” 

So said Herbert Witherspoon at a re- 
ception given to him and Mrs. Wither- 
spoon on Oct. 14 by the Chicago Musical 
College, of which he is the new president. 

Mr. Witherspoon continued: “Even in 
my time we have seen New York take 
its place in the artistic world until today 
it is practically the center of art so far 
as concerns giving to its peoples the 
privilege to hear and know the best. 
But the question comes up just how far 
New York has developed in creative art 
and just how far its situation and tradi- 
tions and present influences will lead 
towards the development of true Ameri- 
can originality. The western tendency 
for all that is beautiful, ideal and moral 
is following the trend of business and 
political development. 

“We have seen during the past thirty 
years in Chicago a most marvelous ac- 
complishment in art. Chicago has 
forged ahead by leaps and bounds in a 
musical way which is an example for 
the rest of the world.” 

Prominent among the guests were 
Arnold Volpe, who heads the department 
of composition, and Mrs. Volpe. 





Artists Prominent on Voyaging Lists 


Among those sailing on the Giuseppe 
Verdi, Oct. 21, were Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist and composer, and Mrs. Godow- 
sky. Mr. Godowsky sails for an ex- 
tended concert tour through Lisbon, 
Palermo, Naples, Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Bucharest, Vienna, Syria, Palestine, 
Poland, Italy, and Spain. He will re- 
turn in May, 1926. Thelma Given, vio- 
linist, sailed on the Berlin, Oct. 16. 
Among recent arrivals were José Mar- 
dones, bass of the Metropolitan; Roberto 
Moranzoni, conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Company; Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist, composer and conductor; Samuel 
Insull, president of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association; Augusta Lenska, 
contralto of the Chicago Company; the 
Flonzaley Quartet; Willem van Hoog- 
straten, conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony, and Paul Bender, bass of the 
Metropolitan. 


CHICAGO.— Harriet Case, soprano, 


entertained more than.seventy-five musi- 
cians at her atelier recently in honor of 
Donald Robertson of the Civic Theater. 


Jos. J. Jackson, Loren Miller, W. E. 
Dewey, James F. Ward, John J. Ready, 
W. J. Patterson, and Britton I. Budd. ~ 

As it becomes a civic enterprise this 
year, the war tax is automatically can- 
celled, so that $5 will be the nominal fee 
for six concerts. Plans are under way 
for a mass meeting, to be held soon, at 
which all citizens of uptown Chicago are 
invited to cooperate. Season ticket-hold- 
ers become members of the Civic Music 
Association. ; : 

The following list of attractions is 
scheduled for six successive Sunday 
afternoons: Nov. 8, Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet; Nov. 15, Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, and Allan McQuhae, tenor; Nov. 
22, Cecilia Hansen, violinist, and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, bass; Nov. 29, Claudia 
Muzio, soprano; Dec. 6, Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
and Dec. 13, Little Symphony and Helen 
Freund, soprano. 





OPERATIC SINGERS HEARD 
IN KANSAS CITY RECITAL 





Missouri Artists Visit Neighboring State 
—Local Musicians Also Give Programs 


Kansas City, KAN., Oct. 17.—Under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Social Union, 
a concert was given on Oct. 12 at the 


First Presbyterian Church by members 
of the Civic Grand Opera Company of 
Kansas: City, Mo. James Mack, tenor; 
Helen Summerour, contralto; Alberta 
Blattmann, soprano; Alfred Couchman, 
baritone; Daniel Doores, violinist, and 
Mrs. E. W. Henry and Mrs. David 
Bjorkman, accompanists, appeared. 

F. A. Cooke, director of the Wilkinson- 
Cooke Studios, has been appointed direc- 
tor in the continuation (night) school of 
the city, held at Central High School. 





Katherine Moseley Beaman and the 
Studio Ensemble of K. C. K. appeared in 
special services at Roanoke Christian 
Church recently. 

An orthophonic recital was given at 
the Elks’ Auditorium, Oct. 16, under the 
auspices of the J. W. Jenkins’ Sons and 
the Butler Music Companies. 

Alice Rae Johnson, soprano, and 
Harold Bernhardt, violinist, appeared in 
recital recently, under the auspices of 
the Lambda Phi Delta sorority. 








Residence 


1353 Wilson Ave., Chicago 
Telephone: Edgewater 7389 


Studio: 921 Kimball Hall 
Telephone: Wabash 5780 








WILLIAM 


BOEPPLER 


Director Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
Conductor A Capella Chorus, Milwaukee 
Conductor Singverein, Chicago 
Conductor Bach Chorus, Chicago 
Conductor Lake View Chorus, Chicago 
Conductor Bethany Choir, Chicago 

Teacher of Voice and Piano 

Coach of Artists 


Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone: Broadway 1104 
(On Monday and Tuesday) 
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Dean of the 


ISADORE L. 


BUCHHALTER 


Piano Pedagogue 


Recognized 
Bach Authority 


Chicago Philharmonic 


Conservatory of Music 


915 Kimball Hall Bldg. 
Phone Harrison 4258 


Chicago 








A PLAN for Artist Concerts in YOUR City! 





“Civic Music Association Plan” 


Known as the 














DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Now operating with Financial Success in over Seventy Cities 


The PLAN gives your city an organized public resulting in an assured audience. The PLAN 


is available to only thirty new cities annually. 


Originators and sole promoters of the PLAN, 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE (Inc.) 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 


WARD A. FRENCH, Vice-Pres. and Field Mgr. 
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Present Series in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Green Bay and Other Communities; William Boeppler, Leader of the A Capella Chorus and One of 


the City 

ILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 17.—More 

concerts, with assurance of _ in- 
creasing patronage, will be the rule in 

Milwaukee this season. The radio is 
not having a detrimental effect on con- 
cert attendance; the normal growth of 
music lovers in a population of more 
than a half million makes the concert 
field broader and bigger than ever be- 
fore. More than 100 concerts will be 
given this year, with the Auditorium 
housing many of these, due to the re- 
building of this structure for musical 
purposes. 

Marion Andrews and Margaret Rice, 
managers, are again in the field with a 
long list of attractions. They will give 
more than forty concerts, including most 
of the old concert celebrities and many 
of the new ones. 

A decided trend toward the course 
plan of selling concerts to the public is 
reported by Miss Andrews. She has 
grouped her big drawing cards into one 
principal course and has added a popu- 
lar course with five events, for which 
her prices will range only from $2 to 
$10 for the entire season. This means, 
Miss Andrews says, that the music- 
loving public can hear noted artists for 
as little as forty cents each, there being 
five numbers in the course, while the 
very best seats in the house are offered 
at a maximum price of $2 each. 

This is possible, Miss Andrews says, 
because of the size of her concert agency 
and because the “overhead” expense of 
running such a business can now be dis- 
tributed on many attractions. She will 
also recoup to some extent by the fact 
that a portion of each house in the 
popular course will be filled at the single 
ticket price, and this, of course, will be 
considerably higher than the course 
price, 

_Both of Miss Andrews’ courses will be 
given in the Pabst Theater. The main 
course will include Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor, on Oct. 12; Will Rogers and the 
De Reszke Singers on Oct. 30; Toti Del 
Monte, coloratura soprano, Oct. 6: Jo- 
seph Schwarz, baritone, Jan. 8; Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, Feb. 7; and on Feb. 


12, Thamar Karsavina and _ Adolph 
Bolm with the Bolm Ballet and or- 
chestra. 

Miss Andrews’ popular course will in- 
clude Florence Macbeth, soprano, Nov. 
13; Tito Schipa, tenor, Feb. 21; the 
Flonzaley Quartet, March 21; Cecelia 
Hansen, violinist, Dec. 11; and Alex 


ander Brailowsky, pianist, Jan. 15. 

\t the present time Miss Andrews has 
booked ten extra single concerts and is 
adling to her bookings almost daily. 
She will present Amelita Galli-Curci at 
the Auditorium on Nov. 4, Sergei Rach- 
Maninoff at the Pabst Theatre Nov. 17, 
Er iestine Schumann Heink at the Pabst 
Nov. 20. Ignace Paderewski at the Audi- 
torium April 22, Adams Buell, Milwau- 
kee pianist, at the Athenaeum Oct. 27, 
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Milwaukee to Enjoy Music in Unparalleled Plenty 



































Photos of Miss Andrews and Miss Rice by Julian H. Stein 


SOME LEADING SPONSORS OF MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE 


Left to Right, Margaret Rice, Concert Manager, Who Is Assuming Charge of the Chicago Symphony Series and the Twilight Musicales, Besides Managing Arthur Shattuck, Pianist ; 
Joseph C. Grieb, Manager of the Auditorium, Who Has Rebuilt That Structure to Make It Suitable for Musical Programs and Concerts; Marion Andrews, Manager, Who Will 


Anna Pavlowa and her company at the 
Pabst March 15 and March 16, Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra at the 

Pabst Theatre March 16, Emilio De 
Gogorza at the Pabst Dec. 6, Feodor 
Chaliapin at the Auditorium Jan. 29, 
and Guiomar Novaes, pianist, at the 
Pabst Jan. 24. 

In addition to all these attractions in 
Milwaukee, Miss Andrews will offer at 
least twelve concerts in other parts of 
the State. Three of these will be at 
Green Bay, dates not yet selected; five 
will be in the Kenosha Artists’ course at 
the Orpheum Theater, and four will be 
in the Racine Junior League Artists’ 
course at the Racine Orpheum. 

Miss Rice will manage the Chicago 
Symphony series as in past years, with 
ten concerts in the Pabst Theatre and 
additional children’s concerts. Her other 
principal concert course will be the Sun- 
day afternoon Twilight Musicales, which 
have been such a decided success in the 
past. Miss Rice will also continue book- 
ing for Arthur Shattuck, pianist, for 
whom she reports greater concert popu- 
larity than ever before. 

The Twilight Musicales will also be 
given at a low price for five events rang- 
ing from $2.50 to $10 for the best seats. 
Miss Rice started the musicales largely 
with chamber music, but has now 
broadened them to include singers and 
instrumentalists. The patronage this 
year, she reports, is far better than 
usual, and it is certain that the house 


will be crowded for all of these. The 
Chicago Symphony has drawn practi- 
cally a capacity house ever since Miss 
Rice took over the management. 

Miss Rice’s twilight events this year 
will include. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
Oct. 25; the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society with Olga Steeb, pianist, 
as soloist, Dec. 13; Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, Jan. 17; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, Feb. 14; and Ossip Grabilowitsch, 
pianist, March 7. Both the orchestra 
and the twilight series will be given in 
the Pabst Theater. The orchestra dates 
are Nov. 9 and 23, Dec. 7, Jan. 11 and 
25, Feb. 8 and 22, March 8 and 22, and 
April 5. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, has also 
been booked by Miss Rice for a recita- 
tion in the Pabst Theater. Later in the 
season Miss Rice expects to have some 
additional engagements to announce, 
my them the Pavley and Oukrainsky 

allet. 


Club Schedules Enlarged 


The musical clubs of Milwaukee have 
taken on a new lease of life this year 
with great interest in the oratorios and 
with the usefulness of these clubs largely 
enhanced by the fact that with the re- 
built Auditorium, a hall of larger capa- 
city, better suited to the choral societies, 
will be available. 

Many of these clubs will use the 
south section of the Auditorium, which 
has been fitted up into a snug hall of 


f the Best-Known Leaders in 


2700 capacity. All the seats have been 
raised, new chairs for the audience have 
been purchased, the acoustical problem 
of the building has been fully met and 
a low rental is offered, so that the Audi- 
torium may be used for musical pur- 
poses frequently. 

The Arion Musical Club will be in the 
field with five concerts this year. All of 
these concerts will be held in the south 
half of the Auditorium. Reinald Wer- 
renrath will sing with the club on Nov. 
3. Judson House will be the soloist with 
the club on March 11. On May 6 a 
May Festival will be held, in which two 
choral works will be presented—Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Forty-Second Psalm” and Had- 
ley’s “The New Earth.” The club will 
also sing ‘‘Messiah” on Dec. 29, follow- 
ing the custom of many years. 

The Arion Junior Musical Club, with 
some 300 singers, a subsidiary organiza- 
tion of the Arion Club, has again been 
organized and will be trained all season 
by Dr. Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago, 
conductor. This club trains all year like 
the adult club, and singers are promoted 
into the adult organization as fast as 
their age and their training will permit. 
This club will give its annual concert on 
April 30. All of the solos, duets. trios. 
and other ensemble numbers of a highly 
varied program will be furnished by this 
delightful little band of singers. 

About 200 singers have been recruited 
by the A Capella Chorus, and a season 


[Continued on page 124] 
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TERRE HAUTE FINDS New Hall With Fine Organ Provides 


CONCERTS DECLINING 


Jacob Series Abandoned 
But Woman’s Club 


Sponsors Events 
By L. Eva Alden 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 17.—Indica- 
tions are that the torch of music in 


Terre Haute will be kept aflame in an 
otherwise discouraging season by the 
monthly concerts, given mostly by local 
musicians, under the auspices of the 
Music Section of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club and by the recitals in various 
studios and schools of the city. 

George Jacob, who for three seasons 
under great difficulties courageously fur- 
nished Terre Haute with high class art- 
ists’ concerts, was obliged to abandon 
the managerial field because of lack of 
support. The need for a large audi- 
torium, to provide seats at “popular” 
prices, is keenly felt. No one has as- 
sumed the burden which he laid down. 

Mrs. Edward Hazledine, the new and 
capable chairman of the Woman’s Music 
Club, announces the following series: 
Clara Lilien Bloomfield, singer, with 
Daisy Robinson at the piano, Oct. 13; 
reading and musical illustrations from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Maude Scheerer 
and String Trio, Nov. 21; recital by an 
artist to be announced, Jan. 12; pro- 
gram under auspices of Iota Eta Chap- 
ter of Sigma Alpha Iota, Feb. 9; en- 
semble recital, Marie Hazlerigg Ruff, 
harp; Elizabeth Miller, violin; Daisy 
Robinson, ’cello; Alma Robertson, so- 
prano, March 9; song recital, Edith 
Warrell McMichel, State chairman of 
music, with Ethel Stuart Gammer, at 
the piano, April 28; program in Deming 
Park, bird sanctuary by the art, music 
and nature departments combined, May 
11; and a junior recital, May 18. 

The Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods Con- 
servatory announces a fine concert pro- 
gram for the coming season, which in- 
cludes several artist recitals as well as 
a series of concerts by graduates and 
former students of the school. This list 
includes Mrs. Carroll Smith, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Frank Gregor, Indianapolis; Ruth 
Marcotte, Kankakee, Ill.; Miss Step- 
zinski, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. William Stark, 
Indianapolis, and Carolyn Hess, Evans- 
ville. rs. Smith, Miss Gregor and 
Miss Hess have done post graduate work 
under European masters. 





Opportunity for Musie Growth in Dallas 
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New Fair Park Auditorium, Being Completed in Dallas, Which Will Seat 5000 and Furnish 


a Splendid Setting for 


phony of Grace M. E. Church (Photo by E. 


Director of the Palace Symphony 


ALLAS, TEX., Oct. 17.—Dallas will 

have a feast of symphonic music 
this season. A fine new organ has been 
installed in Fair Park Auditorium, 
which has just been completed at a cost 
of about $500,000 and has a seating 
capacity of 5000. 

Clarence Eddy, noted organist, is to 
open the organ and give some programs 
during the State Fair. Musicians over 
the State are elated over the prospect 
of having an opportunity of hearing 
many fine artists here. The Mason- 
MacDonald management has announced 
a concert by John McCormack for Feb. 1 
in Fair Park Auditorium. Others who 
usually bring artists have not made 
their announcements yet. 

An increasing love and appreciation 
of this type of music has been evinced 
through patronage of the Dallas Sym- 
phony. The Dallas Symphony of which 
the late Walter J. Fried was conductor, 
having labored for ten years gratuitous- 
ly to bring it to its present high stand- 
ing, will undoubtedly have its place in 
the local season. At present it is im- 
possible to make a forecast of its ac- 
tivities. 

The Palace Symphony has for the 


Concerts. Insets, Left, Earle D. Behrends, Leader of Little Sym- 
M. Deane) ; Right, Alexander Keese, Musical 


past two or three years catered weekly 
to music lovers with high-class pro- 
grams, attracting much attention and 
approval. Recently, a new director, 
Alexander Keese, was brought here 
from Atlanta, to conduct the latter or- 
chestra. Mrs. Keese is a _ soprano, 
and her husband is a violinist. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra of 
Grace M. E. Church, under the direc- 
tion of Earle D. Behrends, which began 
work ten years ago as a chamber or- 
ganization, now has sixteen members. 

The Old Mill Orchestra, led by Earl 
McCoy; the Melba -Orchestra, under 
Carl Lambertz, and the Capitol Orches- 
tra, directed by Hyman Charninsky, 
will all contribute to this musical season. 
The City Federation of Music Clubs, and 
others to give programs include: 
Cecilian Club, Cecilian Singers, Dallas 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Dallas Male Chorus, Davies 
Club, Harmony Study Club, Mickwitz 
Club, Mozart Choral Club, Music Study 
Club, Music Department of the 
Woman’s Forum, Schubert Choral Club, 
Treble Clef Club, Trio Club and 
Wednesday Morning Choral Club. 

CorA FE. BEHRENDS. 


PUEBLO SEES MAJOR 
MUSIC YEAR AHEAD 


Several Concert Courses 
Scheduled for Lovers 
of Melody 


By Marguerite Schwinger 

PuEBLO, CoLo., Oct. 17.—A brief fore- 
cast of the coming season’s musical 
events for Pueblo includes several series 
of concerts by noted artists. The Pueblo 
Artists’ Series, under the direction of 
Robert Slack of Denver, was to be 
opened with a recital by José Mojica, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, on 
Oct. 16. The other concerts of the 
series will be given by Carlos Sedano, 
violinist; the Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco, and William Bachaus, 
pianist. The American opera “Algiala 
by DeLeone, will be given under this 
management. 

Another Pueblo series, under the man- 
agement of Arthur M. Oberfelder of 
Denver, will bring the following: Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra; Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, who will open the 
series on Oct. 20; Charles M. Courboin, 
organist; Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Gay MacLaren in a reading of “The 
Governor’s Lady.” ‘ 

The usual quota of concerts will be 
given by the Music and Dramatic Club, 
formerly the American Music Society; 
the Monday Music Club and the Griffes 
Club. 

The Colorado Springs Musical Club, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Oliver H. 
Shoup as president, has planned an. in- 
tensive program for the coming year. 

The artist concerts, to be given at the 
Burns Theater, promise to be most en- 
joyable. Cecil Arden mezzo-soprano, 
will open the season on Nov. 2. On Nov. 
12, Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will appear. 
Much local interest will be created on 
Feb. 8 when Louis Persinger, a former 
Colorado Springs violinist, will direct 
the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco. Rosa Ponselle will close the artist 
series on March 25. 

Mrs. Shoup will be assisted in the 
management of the club by Mrs. John 
S. Tucker, first vice-president, Mrs. 
George Miller, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Daniel Thatcher, secretary; Vir- 
ginie Newman, corresponding secretary; 
Beryl Griswold, treasurer, 
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Thriving Miami Erects Conservatory and Plans Opera 
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NEW STRUCTURE AND TWO LEADERS IN FLORIDA’S “GOLD COAST” MUSICAL PLANS 


At Center Is Shown Artist’s Drawing of the New Conservatory Building, Which Forms Part of the Projected $3,000,000 Miami University, Sponsored by George Merrick of the Coral 
Gables Company; Left, Mrs. John G. Brooks, President of the Aeolian Chorus; Right, Earl Chester Smith, Newly Elected Director of the Music School 


IAMI, FLA., Oct. 17.—Real estate 
activity which seems to be the 
most vital subject in Florida this year, 
is furthering instead of halting, the in- 
terest in music. Every organization of 
importance, practically, is doing some- 
thing quite definite in a musical way. 
Earl Chester Smith has been ap- 
pointed director of the school of music, 
which is to be a unit of the new Univer- 


sity of Miami, under construction at 
Coral Gables. George Merrick is re- 
sponsible for the vast undertaking and 
$15,000,000 have been set aside for the 
accomplishment. Of this sum, $250,000 
is for an endowment fund for the Con- 
servatory, which, it is expected will be 
functioning when this article appears. 

Mr. Merrick’s plan calls for a magnifi- 
cent waterway upon which to grene. the 
buildings of the University. uge 
dredges have been at work all summer, 
digging a canal nine miles long, from 
the Coral Gables to Coco Plum Beach 
on Biscayn Bay. The Conservatory will 
front on this beautiful waterway. Al- 
ready the parts completed in the first 
sections of Coral Gables are world 
famous. It is near the Venetian pool 
that Jan Garber and his orchestra give 
their daily concerts. 

The Conservatory faculty this year 
will include Mr. Smith, a pupil of Teich- 
muller, Godowsky and Ganz, director of 
the piano department; Bertha Foster, 
founder of the school, organ and counter- 
point; Mme. Graziani, voice; Eda Keary 
Liddle, violin, and Mrs. Dewing Wood- 
ard, who has lately returned from Spain 
where she spent the summer with a 
group of her pupils, art. For the first 
time in its history the Conservatory will 
have a teacher of harp, Mr. Montani. 
The other departments are: expression, 
under Luella Drake Sowers; dancing, 
under Louise Sterling Shelley of Cin- 
cinnati; and musicianship and pedagogy, 
under Effa Ellis Perfield, who will be 
here longer than in her two previous 
seasons. Mana Zucca tells Miss Foster 
that she will again hold her master 
classes. 

Special events stressed this year will 
be talks on hearing music by Miss 
Foster, recitals by the pupils and work 
in normal teaching. This, by the way, 
is Mr. Smith’s great hobby, and he will 
stress practical work in teaching. 

The School of Fine Arts at the beach, 
for children from four to six, is under 
Miss Foster’s personal direction, and 
the teacher in charge is Juanita Silvers 
of Dayton, Ohio. The youngsters will 
be given daily fifteen-minute lessons in 
music, French by means of games; 
mythology and history by story telling, 
and Biblical stories and fables will be 
made more real by dramatizing them in 
costume. 


Opera Series Announced 


S. Ernest Philpitt this year has an 
especially fine list of artists. The series 
will begin in January and end in March. 
Definite dates cannot yet be announced, 
since Mr. Philpitt is still negotiating for 
dates for auditoriums. The problem 
vill be solved in Miami by dividing the 
concerts between Miami and Miami 


Beach, which is three miles across the 
causeway over the bay. The concerts 
are given in Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland and 
Miami. 

Foremost among the organizations 
with which Mr. Philpitts has entered 
into contract, it is reported, is the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, which will 
make a new departure this season by 
coming south from Atlanta on its spring 
tour to appear in Florida. 

Others already under contract are 
Ignace Paderewski, Mischa Elman or 
Fritz Kreisler, Kathryn Meisle, Yolande 
Mér6, the Hinshaw Opera Company, the 
Dayton Westminster Choir and Sousa’s 
Band. Two or three more concerts will 
be added, one of which will be by one 
of the large orchestras of the country. 

Besides these recitals, Mr. Philpitt is 
arranging to have weekly concerts in his 
new store at Miami Beach, with resident 
and visiting artists appearing. He has 
also brought to the beach as a teacher 
Annie Lyman Palmer. 

Choral music will occupy an impor- 
tant place this year in the music life of 
the city. The Aeolian Chorus plans 
three concerts with soloists. The pro- 
grams will each close with a dramatic 
number. Mrs. John Brooks, new presi- 
dent of the Aeolian Chorus, is herself a 
vocalist of note. 


Club Schedules 


The Miami Music Club Chorus is also 
hard at work on the season’s programs 
and will assist frequently on the weekly 
club program, as well as give a series 
of recitals. Mrs. Katherine B. Dungan 
has plans on foot to make the weekly 
events very attractive, with visiting 
soloists and the study classes authorized 
by the Federation stressed. The junior 
branch of the club will again give an 
opera. An _ orchestra, under Walter 
Witko, is becoming a factor in the life 
of the club. 

So many churches have either im- 
proved their old organs or built larger 
and better ones in their new churches 
that this branch of music is forging 
ahead rapidly. The choir positions far 
exceed the lists of available local artists, 
and the tentative list as yet shows many 
names of singers and organists well 
known in the North and East. 


The music stores report activity for 
the winter, Royce Chalmers, of the 
Chalmers Music Company, expects to 
have three orchestras going out from his 
store as the Chalmers Music Company 
orchestras. They will be available for 
receptions where orchestras are desired. 

The Turner Music Company is making 
arrangements for several tone test 
artists to appear during the winter 
months. 

We shall have four large radio sta- 
tions active. Fulford-by-the-Sea is un- 
der contract to allow the Illustrated 
Daily Tab—the paper Cornelius Vander- 
bilt publishes in Miami—to broadcast 
every Tuesday and Saturday nights. 
The Tab brings artists here for these 
programs. M. C. Tebbets, president of 
the Fulford Chamber of Commerce, is 
sponsoring the radio work at Fulford, 
and the programs have been steadily 
improving since the station was erected 
in the middle of the summer. The an- 
nouncer is B. Nolan, composer and 
pianist. 

Commodore Stoltz of the Fleetwood 
has given good programs at the dinner 
hour all summer. He announced recent- 
ly that he will import soloists from New 
York for these programs throughout the 
winter. 


Carl Fisher is just putting up a 
station. 

At Miami proper is WOAM, which 
sponsors good music, presenting the best 
available local artists and visiting 
musicians. 


Bands Engaged 


The Miami Shores Company concerts 
and community “sings” are novel fea- 
tures. The George Jackson Orchestra 
has given an hour program every eve- 
ning at the company’s offices and build- 
ing on Flagler Street, followed by a 
community “sing,” under Bob Snell. 
The orchestra also accompanies the sing- 
ing. The winter season will be better 
for these programs, and the crowds at- 
tending attest their worth. 

Each locality will have its share of 
band music. Arthur Pryor’s Band is 
under contract for two concerts daily at 
the Royal Palm Park. 

Mutchler’s Orchestral Band will be at 
Coral Gables, the beach will again have 
the Royal Italian Band, and Hollywood 
and Miami shores will feature the daily 
programs at their big development north 
of the city. In fact Miami will live in 
such a wealth of music as never before 
witnessed in South Florida. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





MANY SOLOISTS ENGAGED BY NASHVILLE SYMPHONY 





Noted Artists Listed for Concerts— 
Peabody College to Give Opera 
in Coming Spring 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 17.—The 
Nashville Symphony Orchestra will be- 
gin its sixth season this week with 
bright prospects. F. Arthur Henkel is 
conductor; Charles S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, and George Pullen Jackson, man- 
ager. Among artists engaged as solo- 
ists are Ruth Breton, violinist; Phradie 
Wells, Metropolitan soprano; Lawrence 
Goodman, pianist, and Mary Cornelia 
Malone, soprano. Enrico Leide, con- 
ductor of the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, will be guest conductor of one 


concert. 


Mrs. L. C. Naff, manager of the 
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Ryman Auditorium, announces the ap- 
pearance of Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra on Oct. 28; Will Rogers and the 
de Reszke Singers on Nov. 4; Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, on Nov. 30; Frieda Hem- 
pel in a Jenny Lind program on Jan. 18; 
John McCormack on Jan. 25; Paderew- 
ski on Feb. 3; Galli-Curci in March, and 
Rudolph Polk, violinist, at a later date. 

Mrs. T. Graham Hall, chairman of 
the music department ‘of Centennial 
Club, has several attractive programs in 
construction, the first of which is sched- 
uled for Oct. 21, a musical luncheon, the 
program being given by Mary Cornelia 
Malone, soprano; Mrs. Benton McMillin, 
reader, and Daisy Hoffman, pianist. 
Mary Cornelia Malone, lyric soprano of 
Nashville, pupil of Marcella Sembrich, 
will appear in concert in Montclair, 
N. J.; Columbus, Ohio, and other places 
in the East during the fall season, under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 
Daisy Hoffman will continue to make 
records for the Duo-Art this winter, and 
will do concert work for the Duo-Art in 
Memphis, Jackson, Greenville, Miss., and 
other places. 

D. R. Gebhart, director of music of 
Peabody College and the Demonstration 
School, announces that E. J. Gatwood 
will have charge of the Demonstration 
School Music; L. C. Austin will have 
charge of the band and orchestral in- 
struments, and theory; Mrs. D. R. Geb- 
hart will continue in the piano depart- 
ment. The college chorus will give the 
opera “Rip Van Winkle,” by Dr. Jules 
Jordan of Providence, R. I., early in the 
spring. This will be followed a little 
later by the oratorio of “Saint Paul.” 
The Ensemble Singers will be heard in 
concert in the school the latter part of 
November and during the Christmas 
holidays they will tour in Florida. 

Mrs. J. ARTHUR WANDS. 
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of vigorous work has been outlined by 
President E. W. Groth, under the leader- 
ship of Willian) Boeppler of Chicago and 
Milwaukee. My. Groth is elated about 
the recovery ot the Auditorium for 
choral purposes and says it will fill a 
long-felt need of the clubs. ; 

The A Capella chorus will give one 
part-song concert in November, with as- 
sisting soloists not yet chosen. The 
spring concert will be utilized for Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul” with 
soloists and orchestra. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society has 
also started off its season with an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm, and a large singing 
membership is assured, according to the 
secretary, Mrs. H. F. Heine. This old 
society long supplied the city with 
nearly all its music. This year it will 
give Haydn’s “Seasons.” 

The Lyric Male Chorus has started 
this season with the largest membership 
in its history, including some eighty 
singers, according to President Samuel 
F. McKillop. The club plans to increase 
this membership to 100 voices if proper 
voices can be found. The club will give 
two concerts in the Pabst Theater on 
Dec. 3 and April 22. A tour around the 
State is also planned this year. 

Bookings are now being arranged and 
probably eight or ten dates will be 
signed up. according to Mr. McKillop. 
Alfred Hiles Bergen will again act as 
musical director of the club. 

Milwaukee’s only opera club is also 
flourishing. This Polish organization is 
now filming an opera, “Halka.” An 
extensive operatic program is_ being 
planned, both for Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, and this organization expects to 
receive national attention this year be- 
cause of its movie and other ambitious 
projects. 


Symphony to Have Funds 


The Milwaukee Symphony expects to 
have the best season of its history, 
according to Carl Eppert, conductor. If 
the present plans carry through as ex- 
pected, about forty concerts will be 
given. The club has $5,000 appropriated 
from the city for a half season, and this 
is expected to be increased to $10,000 
with the adoption of the new city budget 
in December. 

The orchestra plans to give eight 
symphony concerts on Monday nights in 
the Pabst Theater and eight popular con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons, also in the 
same theater. Eight concerts will also 
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be given on Saturday mornings in the 
same theater for the school children of 
the city. At least eight concerts will be 
given in the high schools, with playing 
designed for every student. All will be 
required to attend. The orchestra also 
plans several concerts in suburban towns 
like Shorewood, West Allis, Wauwatosa, 
and Cudahy. A series is being planned 
for each of these suburbs. Besides, Mr. 
Eppert says, prospects are also exceed- 
ingly good for a tour over the State. 

The public school music system of 
Milwaukee will flourish as never before 
this season, under the direction of Her- 
man F. Smith, supervisor of music. Nine 
new musical instructors have _ been 
added. One of these will conduct the 
bands for the school system, five will be 
class room assistants for grade teachers 
of music, one will handle the orchestras, 
one will have charge of the piano in- 
struction and one will have charge of 
musical appreciation training. 

Not less thah 2,000 pupils are ex- 
pected to study orchestral instruments 
in groups, and about 2,000 are expected 
in the piano groups, which will be 
started for the first time. An all-city 
high school orchestra will give programs 
all year under the leadership of Mr. 
Bergen. Last year such an orchestra, re- 
cruited from the best players in high 
schools. appeared during a few months. 

Mr. Smith plans to have an orchestra 
in every elementary school this year. 
This will mean seventy orchestras in all. 
All of the orchestral instruments will be 
taught this year; study of the oboe. 
bassoon and many other instruments will 
be started, no matter how small the 
groups may be. Mr. Smith has the 
financial backing to make that possible 
this year. Pupils will meet at central 
points where they can draw from the 
entire city. Professional musicians of 
the city will do the teaching on all of 
these instruments. 

District festivals are planned as the 
culmination of the season in the schools 
this year instead of an all-city festival 
at the Auditorium. These will be 
centered in the seven high schools of 
the city. Biennially, an all-city festival 
will be held in the Auditorium, accord- 
ing to this plan. 

Many of the city’s leading organists 
will offer series of recitals this year. 
Carl Mueller will continue his Grand 
Avenue Congregational series. Other 
organists will make their announce- 
ments later. Between thirty and fortv 
of these special organ recitals for the 
public are planned this year. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





PONTIAC SEASON TO 


Tuesday Musical Club Books 
Artists’ Series and 
Churches Are Active 


By Mrs. W. F. Jackson 

PonTiAc, MicH., Oct. 17.—Pontiac’s 
advance in music appreciation is a fact 
made evident by an increased patronage 
of the membership course, the Civic As- 
sociation, sponsored by the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, which bring here noted artists 
of the operatic and concert world. 

The course this year includes four 
concerts with the Little Symphony of 
Chicago with soloist, Oct. 9; the Mar- 
mein Dancers in ballet, Nov. 24; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, with an as- 
sisting ’cellist in February, and Lucy 
Marsh, soprano, in March. 

The Tuesday Musical Club enters its 
third year with greater interest and 
larger membership. “From Song _ to 
Symphony” will be studied with interest- 
ing programs. One program will be 
given over to chamber music with re- 





BRING MANY EVENTS 


nowned artists, the artists to be named 
later. 

The Rotary Club presented the United 
States Marine Band in concert on Oct. 8. 
The Kiwanis and Lions Clubs will spon- 
sor musical events later in the season. 

Central M. E. Church will play a con- 
structive part in the city’s musical 
events, sponsoring a concert course of 
four or five numbers. Archibald Jack- 
son of Detroit will direct the chorus 
choir and quartet and will present the 
oratorios “The Creation,” “The Messiah” 
and “The Holy City.” 

The First M. E. Congregational, and 
First Presbyterian Churches will con- 
tinue their regular concert courses and 
Sunday evening recitals. All the 
churches of the city will present the 
usual Christmas and Easter cantatas. 

The regular High School Opera and 
May festival will be given at the High 
School in May. 

The Institute Conservatory will 
present its regular annual faculty con- 
cert in November. Pupils’ recitals are 
held each month and the faculty will 
study a normal course of theory, har- 
mony and history, taught by Elizabeth 
Thorpe. 

Music Week will be observed by local 
artists with a final artist concert. 


Musical Independence Seen as Goal 


of Art Progr ss in Kansas City, Kan. 
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View of Huron Park, an Outdoor Auditorium and Recreation Place of Kansas City, Kan. 


Inset, Left, Katherine Mosely-Beaman, 


Choirs (Photo by Hahn). 


Contralto Soloist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Right, Esther Shaw-Gibson, Pianist, Teacher and Chair- 


man of the Young Artists’ Contest for the State of Kansas (Photo by Strauss-Peyton). 
Below, J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, President of the Civic Choral Club 


ANSAS CITY, KAN., Oct. 17.— 
Wanted, a leader! This city feels 
the need of developing an independent 
music life. The recent organization of 
a Music Council promised to provide a 
solution, but its continuance is reported 
to be problematic. 
One of the things expected of the 
Council was that it would sponsor a con- 
cert series. At least one visiting artist 


was to be presented this fall, although 
this is her “home city.” Genia Zielinska, 
soprano of New York, was scheduled to 
sing in recital at Memorial Hall on 
Oct. 14. The recital was for the benefit 
of St. Margaret’s Hospital. 

At the annual autumn meeting of the 
Council of Clubs an elaborate program 
was scheduled for Jay Hawk Hall, which 
is in the newly completed part of the 
Hoel Hotel. Those to appear were Louise 
Callender, soprano; Mrs. J. Bowden 
Bird, pianist; a dance ensemble of mem- 
bers of the Louise Longaker Academy; 
and the Studio Ensemble, made up of 
F. A. Cooke, Jacob Seay and Robert 
Cowden, violinists, and Irma Wilkinson- 
Cooke, pianist. Mrs. Katherine Mosely 
Beaman had charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

The Kansas branch of Horner Insti- 
tute expects to give two operas during 
the season, the works as yet undecided 
upon. Ruth Johnson of Milwaukee will 
take Musette Hallier’s place in the ballet 
school. Chester Bree will be a new mem- 
ber of the voice department. John Logan 
will be head, and Margaret Smith and 
Arline Hastings other members of the 
piano department. 

The South Side Choirs of Roanoke and 
Rosedale will present the cantata “Hia- 
watha’s Departure” by Coleridge-Taylor 


in at least two performances, under F. 
A. Cooke. 

Alice Boucher, teacher of voice and 
piano at the Wilkinson-Cooke Studios, 
will direct performances of an operetta 
to be given here this winter. In addi- 
tion to probably two performances to be 
given here, another will be presented in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


University Reorganizes 


Kansas City University has changed 
its entire music faculty. Chancellor 
Jones announces the choice of Mrs. 
Netta Legler Junkin of Kansas City, 
Mo., for the voice department, and Faith 
Resier of Fort Collins, Colo., as piano 
teacher. The violin teacher will be ap- 
pointed later. 

The MacDowell Club intends to spor- 
sor a concert by a visiting artist this 
year. Plans are being made to raise 
funds for a contribution to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro. Mrs. C. H. 
Martinek will be the new president of 
the club. 

The Mozart Club, under Mrs. Lester 
Wickliffe, president, is planning a series 
of recitals for which admission will be 
charged and which will be open to the 
public. Members of the club will be the 
performers. 

The Jenkins and Butler music com- 
panies are planning an educational series 
of afternoon concerts, including local 
artists. 

The public schools are continuing their 
excellent appreciation work under Bessie 
Miller. The music memory contests dur- 
ing Music Week will be a feature of the 
year in the school music work. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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é Rochester Mounts to Fligher Musical 
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Upper Row, 


MOVING INFLUENCES IN ROCHESTER’S 


Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, the Rochester Little Symphony and the American Opera Company and Member of the 


Photo of Mr. Tiniot © Underwe 
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pod and Underwood; Mr, Rosing by Morse, N ¥. 


Eastman School 


Faculty; Center, George Eastman, Noted Musical Patron, Donor of the Eastman School of Music to the University of Rochester and Also of the Eastman Theater; Right, Howard 


Hanson, Director of the School; 


Lower Row, Left to Right, Arthur M. See, Secretary and Manager of the Eastman School; 


Vladimir Rosing, Producer of Works for the Rochester 


American Opera Company and Faculty Member; Rouben Mamoulian, Head of the Eastman School of Dance and Dramatic Action, and Gustav Tinlot, Concertmaster of the Rochester 
Philharmonic, Leader of the Kilbourn Quartet and Member of the Violin Faculty 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Prom- 

ise of an unusually brilliant concert 
season for Rochester is found in the 
announcement of fifty musical events 
to be given this fall and winter in the 
Eastman Theater, of which Eric Thach- 
er Clarke is director, and in Kilbourn 
Hall, the beautiful recital chamber of 
the Eastman School of Music. The 
musical season in this city is opening 
most auspiciously. If the concerts are 
fewer in number this season, they are 
superior in quality, which is a big point 
to the credit of Rochester concertgoers. 
Ticket sales are excellent. 

Eugene Goossens, who is to be the sole 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
this season, prophesies that this city is 
to experience the finest symphony season 
in its musical growth. He says that in 
arranging the programs for his matinée 
and evening concerts he has made spe- 
cial efforts to appeal to all elements of 
the Rochester public. They are to be 


as varied as_ possible and _ contain 
samples of the newer schuols. He also 


prophesies that Rochester may in the 
future be looked upon as one of the 
leading cities to encourage American 
composers and conductors. 

Unpublished works of American com- 
posers have been submitted for the 
School of Music’s countrywide competi- 
tion. Some of these works are to be 
played in concert on Nov. 27 and at a 
later date, Howard Hanson conducting. 





Mr. Goossens states that if he finds 
any of the works adequate, he will prob- 
ably include them in his own symphonic 
concerts. Mr. Goossens brought back 
several European novelties with him 
which he intends to use on his programs 
here and also may include his own work, 
“The Eternal Rhythm,’ which was 
promised last year. 


Ahead 


The Eastman Theater concerts, of 
which there a three series, have been 
arranged by James E. F urlong as fol- 
lows: Series A, Oct. 22, Maria Jeritza, 
soprano; Nov. 12, Tito Schipa, tenor, 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Jan. 
14, Mischa Elman, violinist; Jan. 28, 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens conducting, Max Lan- 
dow, piano soloist; Feb. 11, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, contralto. 

Series B, Oct. 29, Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Eugene Goossens con- 
ducting, Gustav Tinlot, violin soloist; 
Nov. 19, Josef Hofmann, pianist; Dec. 3, 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra; Jan. 
7, John McCormack, tenor; Feb. 25, 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto. 

Series C, Nov. 5, Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, Paul Kochanski, violinist; Dec. 
10, Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano; Jan. 
21, Roland Hayes, tenor; Feb. 4, Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir; March 11, Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene 
Goossens, conducting, Sandor Vas, piano 
soloist. 

The matinée concerts of the Rochester 


Big Concert Year 


Philharmonic will be given on the after- 
noons of Nov. 5, 12 and 19; Dec. 3, Jan. 
14 and 21, Feb. 4 and 11. Eugene Goos- 
sens will conduct all, with the exception 
of the concert on Jan. 14, when Willem 
Mengelberg will be guest conductor. 

The Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany, representing the operatic depart- 
ment of the Eastman School of Music, 
will give seven or eight different produc- 
tions during the season, both at the 
Eastman Theater and at Kilbourn Hall, 
the operas and dates not being definitely 
announced yet. Vladimir Rosing will 
be the producer. Mr. Goossens will be the 
musical director and will conduct all the 
performances. Last season the company 
made successful presentations of 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and two 
scenes from “Boris Godounoff.” 

Chamber Music Activities 

There are two series of chamber music 
recitals to be given at Kilbourn Hall in 
the coming season, one on Monday eve- 
nings and the other on Tuesday eve- 
nings. The Monday Evening Series is 
as follows: Oct. 26, Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist; Nov. 16, the Flonzaley Quartet; 
Jan. 25, Raymond Wilson and Sandor 
Vas in a two-piano recital; March 1, 
Rochester Little Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens conducting. 

The Tuesday Evening Series is as 
follows: Nov. 10, Gustav Tinlot, vio- 
linist, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, in joint 
recital; Dec. 15, Rochester Little Sym- 
phony, Eugene Goossens conducting; 








Jan. 12, the London Quartet; Feb. 16, 
Myra Hess, pianist. The ticket sale for 
the two series is excellent, with every 
prospect that the recitals will be well 
attended. 

The Rochester Symphony, Ludwig 
Schenck, conductor, is starting its usual 
activities this season, with plans for 
three concerts during the winter to be 
given at Convention Hall. The orches- 
tra provides opportunity for adult 
amateurs and promotes love for and 
understanding of good music in the 
community. There are tentative plans 
to change the name of the organization 
to more nearly express the purpose of 
the organization, but nothing definite 
has been decided as yet. William C. 
Curtis is president for the coming year. 

The Tuesday Musicale, of which Mrs. 
Edward W. Mulligan is president, plans 
three artist recitals, three lectures and 
four members’ recitals for this season. 
They will be held at Kilbourn Hall, as 
usual on alternate Tuesdays during the 
winter. The artist recitals are: Nov. 24, 
the Hart House String Quartet of To- 
ronto; Jan. 5, Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist; and Paul Reimers, tenor, the 
date of whose recital is not arranged 
yet. The Hart House String Quartet’s 
recital for the Tuesday Musicale will be 
the opening event of its first tour of the 
United States. The quartet ranks high 
in Canada, its personnel being Géza De 
Kresz, first violin; Harry Adaskin, sec- 
ond violin; Milton Blackstone, viola, and 


[Continued on page 128] 
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Ann Arbor Awaits University Series and Festival 
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in special study and travel until Febru- 
ary: the rehearsals, which are held 
weekly, will be conducted by Mr. Chris- 
tian. The try-outs will be conducted by 


F ges ARBOR, MICH., Sept. 19.—This 
city, through the widespread activi- 
ties of the University School of Music, is 
promised a musical season of unusual 


attractiveness. Many noted artists and 
organizations will be heard in the sev- 
eral important concert series, and 
through the college organizations many 
additional public programs of much in- 
terest will be offered. 

In the Choral Union and May Festival 
concert series, which has had a continual 
existence for forty-seven years, the fol- 
lowing have been booked: Oct. 15, New 
York Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch, assisted by two members of the 
local faculty as soloists; Guy Maier, 
pianist, and Palmer Christian, organist; 
Nov. 3, John McCormack, tenor, assisted 
by Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist; Nov. 23, Detroit 
Symphony under Ossip Gabrilowitsch; 
Dec. 11, Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Jan. 26, Walter Gieseking, German 
pianist, both making Ann Arbor débuts, 
the latter in Hill Auditorium; and 
March 8, Detroit Symphony, Victor 
Kolar conducting, Mr. Gabrilowitsch ap- 
pearing as piano soloist. 

In the same series the thirty-third an- 
nual May Festival will be included. At 
this date it is impossible to give many 
details about the programs. As usual, 
the festival will include six concerts, 
four evening programs beginning on a 
Wednesday about the middle of May, 
with afternoon programs on Friday and 
Saturday. The Chicago Symphony, 
under Frederick Stock; the University 
Choral Union of some 300 voices under 
Earl V. Moore, and a large chorus of 
school children under Joseph E. Maddy, 
will participate, as will also a dozen or 
more noted soloists. Mr. Moore has 
chosen among works to be presented by 
the Choral Union Mendeissohn’s “Elijah” 
and the two operas “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Extra Concert Series 


The seventh annual extra concert 
series, organized a number of years ago 
as an overflow course, this year will in- 
clude five exceptionally attractive pro- 
grams: Nov. 14, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto; Dec. 7, Cecilia Hansen, 


violinist, in her début in Ann Arbor; | 


Jan. 11, William Wade Hinshaw will 
present Donizetti’s opera “The Elixir of 
Love”; Feb. 26, the London String Quar- 
tet in its initial appearance in Ann 
Arbor, and April 7, the St. Olaf Lu- 
theran Choir under the direction of F. 
Melius Christiansen, in the final concert 
preceding the May Music Festival. 

In addition to these concerts several 
other series will be given by the mem- 
bers of the University School of Music, 
with the occasional assistance of visiting 
artists. The Faculty Concert Series in- 
cludes programs given usually on alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons. Most of the 
programs are of a miscellaneous nature 
and include solo and ensemble numbers, 
hoth vocal and instrumental, as well as 
frequent appearances by student organ- 
izations such as the Men’s Glee Club 
and the Women’s Glee Club, the Uni- 
versity Band, and the University Sym- 
phony. The faculty includes Albert 
Lockwood, Guy Maier, Mabel Ross 
Rhead, Andrew Haigh, Maude Okkel- 
berg, Otto J. Stahl, Nell B. Stockwell, 
Edith B. Koon, Martha D. Merkle, Grace 
Richards and Helen Blahnik, pianists; 
Palmer Christian and Helen Blahnik, or- 
ganists; Theodore Harrison, James Ham- 
ilton, Nora Crane Hunt, Grace Johnson 
Konold, Nora B. Wetmore, singers; 
Samuel P. Lockwood, Anthony J. Whit- 
mire, Marian Struble-Freeman, violin- 
ists; and Ora Larthard, ’cellist. 


Organ Recitals Listed 


The “twilight” organ recital series 
will be given every Wednesday after- 
noon during the college year. Palmer 
Christian, University organist and head 
of the organ department, will offer pro- 
grams on the Columbian Exposition or- 
gan in Hill Auditorium. This organ was 
specially built for the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893. 

The faculty invitation recitals include 
an interesting miscellaneous series of 
programs in Frieze Memorial Hall in 
the School of Music building by mem- 
bers of the faculty. These programs 
‘will be open to the students and faculty 
members of the school, and to the gen- 
eral public upon invitation. Many 
siudent recitals will be given at frequent 
intervals during the college year. 

The University Choral Union Chorus, 


Music Faculty, and Organist, Who Will 
Give Recitals 





James Hamilton of the voice faculty. 


Concerts. 


Michigan cities. 


during its existence of forty-seven years, politan Opera House, New York. 


has given 


important works, 
them in their first American perform- 
ance. Membership 
gained through a try-out. 


in the chorus is 


During the 


some of The University Band, under Capt. 
Wilfred Wilson, head of the band in- 
strument department, plays at student 
events and each year gives a number of 


absence of the musical director, Ear] V. concerts. 


Moore, who will be in Europe engaged 


The University Symphony, under 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, head of the 
violin department, has a_ membership 
usually limited to about sixty, but in- 
cludes full complements of the various 
choirs employed. Many of the members 
have had previous experience, some of 
them in professional symphony orches- 
tras. The organization is included in 
programs of at least four of the Faculty 


The University maintains two thriv- 
ing Glee Clubs. The Men’s Club under 
Theodore Harrison, head of the voice 
department, has made tours to the Pa- 
cific coast, and last year won second 
place in the contest for Glee Clubs. The 
Girls’ Glee Club is under the guidance 
of Nora Hunt, also of the voice faculty. 
The organization has appeared in many 


The annual Michigan University 
student opera, composed and performed 
by students of the University, has seven 
Palmer Christian, Member of the University or eight local performances, supple- 
mented each year by appearances in the 
large cities of the United States. The 
annual concert is given in the Metro- 


The concert activities have been pro- 


vided to develop a musical atmosphere in 
the University of Michigan and to pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to 
hear and participate in performances of 
good music. : 

The faculty of the University Schoo! 
of Music is made up of musicians, many 
of whom are of national reputation. 
The School is organized under a statut« 
of the State of Michigan providing for 
the formation of institutions run, not 
for financial gain. 

Dr. Albert A. Stanley, founder and 
until recently musical director, went to 
Europe this fall for the fifty-first time. 
visting the musical centers and bringing 
back to Ann Arbor new material. 4 

Mr. Moore is now in Europe and wil! 
remain until February. : 

Albert Lockwood, head of the piano 
department, and James Hamilton of the 
voice faculty, have both returned from 
a year’s special study and travel in 
Europe, and many other members of the 
faculty were engaged in study under dis- 
tinguished teachers during the summer 
session. 

Charles A. Sink, business manager, 
who has been in charge of the executive 
management for two decades, is well 
versed in the managerial field. 

The church choirs of Ann Arbor are 
exceptionally meritorious. The Congre- 
gational Church is under the musical di- 
rection of Mr. Christian; the Methodist 
Church under Mabel Ross Rhead, and 
the Presbyterian Church, under Nell B. 
Stockwell. ; 

James Hamilton is tenor soloist at the 
Congregational Church, Grace Johnson 
Konold is heard at the Methodist Church, 
and various other positions are being 
filled by other members of the faculty 
or by advanced students of os 
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Nevada Van der Veer Sings Elijah at the Worcester, Mass., Festival 


on Oct. 7, 1925 


! “A womanly woman, a serious woman, Nevada Van der Veer moves 
steadily onward and upward each year. 
her only once. One can never tire of her voice. It mellows like the colors of 
a painting. Singing amazingly well last year, this fall she surpassed herself. 

| All her solos fitted well into the best range of her voice. And all were sung 
with a deep humility of spirit. But the calm and repose with which she sang 
‘Oh Rest in the Lord’ made itself felt over the entire assembly. Her singing 
has a salutary effect upon the nerves. 
our very souls.”—Worcester Daily Telegram, Oct. 8, 1925. 


Van der Veer gives us something for 
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Civic Opera to Be Savannah Feature 
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NAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 17.—Concerts 
» by visiting and resident artists, 
study programs and the appearance of 
the President’s Band are among the out- 
standing features scheduled for the 
coming season. 

The Savannah Music Club will, as 
usual, have iis artists’ series, and 
monthly entertainments by resident 
artists. The club is also planning to 
bring to Savannah, as guests, resident 
artists of other cities. 

The St. Cecilia Club has already begun 
its weekly rehearsals, and will give two 
concerts, one in the winter and one in 
the spring. At the midwinter concert, 
a cantata by Hadley will be sung, and 
the program will also include a group 
of Grieg numbers. 

The Savannah Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, of which Luther J. Williams is di- 
rector, will give its first opera, “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” the end of 
the month. The opera is under the di- 
rection of Luther J. Williams, with 
Harry Austin and Noble Hardee as 
stage directors. The leading soprano 
role will be sung by Julia Floyd. Other 
roles will be taken by Gordon Hansen, 
tenor; Stuart West, baritone, and Willie 
Shields, contralto. 

Of special interest will be the appear- 
ance on Nov. 28 in the Municipal Audi- 
torium of the President’s Band from 
the Yacht Mayflower. The band will 
play for the benefit of the Savannah 
Council Order of American Firemen. 


Will Study Operas 


The Opera Study Club has, through 
the chairman of the program committee, 
Minnie Wood, arranged an interesting 
schedule, which will include the follow- 
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PERSONALITIES IN SAVANNAH’S MUSIC 
Left, Mollie Bernstein, Pianist; Right, Luther J. Williams, Director of Savannah’s Civic 
Opera Association, Leader of the St. Cecilia Club and of the First Christian Church 
Choir, and the Accompanist, Helen Bouhan 


ing operas: “Anima Allegra,” “Fedora,” 
“La Cena delle Beffe,” “Parsifal,” 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,”’ “The Pipe of 
Desire,” “The Scarlet Letter,” and “The 
Sacrifice.” The club may also study the 
Russian Opera “Sania.” The first meet- 
ing will be held the last week in October. 

The Scrap Book Music Club has re- 
organized for the season under the di- 
rection of Mrs. W. H. Teasdale, and will 
meet twice a month. The work started 


last year will be continued, the club 
studying the lives and works of out- 
standing composers. 

Much interest has been taken in the 
announcement that Mollie Bernstein, 
Savannah’s pianist, has been engaged 
for the season as the accompanist of 
Dusolina Giannini. 

The Junior Music Club will give its 
first monthly concert the end of October. 

Dora S. MENDES. 





St. Joseph Opens Season in New Hall 
as Outdoor Theater Plans Mature 
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T. JOSEPH, MO., Oct. 17.—With the 

dedication of a $20,000 organ at the 
St. Joseph Auditorium, the season was 
auspiciously opened, and the most inter- 
esting year in local history is heralded. 
Francis Henry Hill remains a leading 
impresario; the St. Joseph Choral So- 
ciety will be active; the Fortnightly 
Music Club has issued programs, and the 
St. Joseph Music Festival Association 
will broaden its scope for the annual 
spring music féte. 

What will probably mean more to 
music in St. Joseph and this territory 
than any other one thing is the mammoth 
amphitheater under construction at Krug 
Park. The park has had a band shell 
and seating arrangements for 7500 per- 
sons, but the new theater will accommo- 
date 12,000 spectators and the stage will 
be large enough for opera. The theater 
will resemble the Hollywood Bowl, with 
which Mrs. J. J. Carter, once a resident 
of St. Joseph, is connected. 

Mrs. Hill’s first concert was announced 





WANTED 
German records and books Rosenthal’s method; also 
half sized ‘cello. Mrs. L. F. Rosenbaum, 539 W. 
3rd St., Hastings, Minn. 





World’s Largest B’way at 51s) St. 
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ture Palace 
Joseph Schenck presents 


BUSTER KEATON in 
“GO EASY” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 














RIVOLI ®apway at 
“THE KING ON 
MAIN STREET” 
with ADOLPHE MENJOU 
A Paramount Picture 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
BROADWAY AT 
RIALTO ony st. 


MILTON SILLS in 
“THE KNOCKOUT” 





A First National Picture 
BEN BERNIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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Sunday, Oct. 11, with Will Rogers, hu- 
morist, and the De Reszke Singers in 
the Auditorium. 

Nov. 15 will bring Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra, in which is Raymond Turner, 
accompanist, a St. Joseph boy. Other 
attractions booked by Mrs. Hill include 
Francis MacMillen, violinist, Dec. 3; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, baritone. Concerts by Fritz 
Kreisler and John McCormack are also 
possible. 

The Fortnightly Music Club will pre- 
sent programs by local artists and out- 
of-town musicians. Mrs. Fred H. Derge 
is president, and Grace Stringfellow 
program chairman. The first event of 
the season was listed for Oct. 11 with 
Louise Miller, soprano, head of the voice 
department of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, and a former resident of St. 
Joseph. The assisting artist anounced 
was Genevieve Berry Reel, pianist, with 
Mrs. Nate Block in charge. 


Other Attractions 


Other club attractions include: Oct. 26, 
Frederic Dixon, pianist; Nov. 9, program 
by club members; Nov. 23, Hans Kindler, 
’cellist; Dec. 7, opera “Hansel and 
Gretel” by club members in the Lyceum 
Theater; Jan. 11, Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms program by members; Jan. 25, 
Herbert Gould, bass; Feb. 8, organ reci- 
tal in the Auditorium; Feb. 22, club 
program; March 8, Letz String Quartet; 
March 2, Mrs. Block, in charge, will play 
a concerto; April 4, annual luncheon and 
informal program. 

The St. Joseph Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, financially strengthened, has 
Henry Krug, Jr., as president. Each 
spring programs are given on two days 
in the Auditorium. School children, under 
Sarah K. White, supervisor, give one 
program. A symphony orchestra with 
soloists is heard the second day. The 
Mineapolis Symphony will likely be 
booked again next spring. 

The St. Joseph Choral Society, under 
Paul Craig, has more than 100 voices. 
At least two oratorios are sung each 
season, one early in the winter and the 
other in the spring. The officers include: 
Mrs. Nate Block, president; C. R. Mc- 
Allister, vice-president; Eleanor Hen- 
derson, secretary; Margaret Driver, 
treasurer; Mrs. L. E. Trachsel, Agatha 
Pfeiffer; Grace Stringfellow, Dr. J. I. 
Gibson and Ernest F. Cook, directors. 
DEEDIE-May AUSTIN. 


ARIZONA MUSIC SCHOOL 





Twenty-second Year Opens with Large 
Enrollment in Phoenix 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Oct. 10.—The Arizona 
School of Music opened its twenty- 


second year recently with an unusually 
large enrollment. Many out-of-town 
students and students from other 
States were registered. George Daniel 
Ingram, formerly of London, heads the 
piano department, assisted by Orley 
Iles, Mrs. Charles T. Wier, Edith Ed- 
wards and Mary Doyle. Lillian Carroll 
Banks will also teach at the school. 

Raphael Villagrana heads the voice 
department and Robert Saunders, the 
violin. Roger Lyon has charge of organ 
teaching and John Green, of band and 
wind instruments instruction. 


NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
PLAN ACTIVE YEAR 


Concert Series To Bring 
Noted Artists — Club 


Announces Lists 
By Arthur Troostwyk 


New HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 17.—During 
the last dozen years New Haven has 
set the music pace in the State. In the 
presentation of world-famous artists 
and other musical attractions this city 
has increased correspondingly its artistic 
average for concerts. Its record for at- 
tendance and the quality of the artists 
each season is considerably bettered.” 

For thirty-two years this city has had 
its own orchestra. It has had, with the 
exception of one year, regular monthly 
concerts by the New Haven Symphony. 
This season the first concert will be 
given in Woolsey Hall on Nov. 8. The 
other dates are Dec. 6, Jan. 17, Feb. 21 
and March 28. 

There are to be two Albert Arnold 
Sprague Concerts on the evenings of 
Nov. 3 and Jan. 29. These, as in former 
years, are presented through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge. 

Arthur Whiting will give his usual 
lecture-recitals in Sprague Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 30, Jan. 11, March 1 and 
March 22. : 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, is announced 
for a reappearance in a recital at the 
Palace Theater, Jan. 24. 











[Continued on page 154] 
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develop a new form of theatrical art— _ interspersed with vocal solos and trios, Mrs. Robert Cronebaugh, Mrs. Fred 
Rochester, N. i # Dramatic Action to Music—in which and several numbers for piano and Schneider, Mrs. Roy Browning, Mrs. 
drama and dance linked with music will ergan. The following took part: Mrs. Frank Taylor, William Kennedy and 
ee combine into an inseparable unity.” Of Horace Whitney, Mrs. Foster Flora, Alvin Whitmer. 


[Continued from page 125] 





Boris Hambourg, ’cellist. The lectures 
will be given by Sigmund Spaeth, on 
“Jazz,” Dec. 1; Felix Borowski of Chi- 
cago who will talk on the influence of 
women in music, and Eugene Goossens, 
who will lecture, on March 2, on the 
value of home ensemble playing. The 
four members’ programs are to be of a 
miscellaneous character and have not 
been announced in detail yet. The club 
has a big membership this year and 
plans several social events during the 
season to bring the members together. 


School Events 


The Eastman School of Music has an 
almost overwhelmingly big registration, 
by far the largest the school has had 
yet. The new Eastman School of Music 
dormitory for women on University 
Avenue, which is just being completed, 
is filled to overflowing. Additional room 
outside is being pressed into service. 
Howard Hanson, director of the school, 
is much pleased over the high grade of 
talent in the new enrollment, and has 
been exceedingly busy the last several 
weeks conducting examinations. 

There are several new members an- 
nounced on the faculty as follows: 
Gustav Tinlot, violin department; Mr. 
Goossens, who will direct the Eastman 
School opera department and teach the 
class for orchestral conductors; Ashley 
Pettis, piano department; Emanuel 
Balaban, coach in opera department; 
Otto C. Luening, opera department; and 
Melville Smith, theory department. 

The new school of the Dance and 
Dramatic Action, which is part of the 
Eastman School of Music and of which 
Rouben Mamoulian is director, is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention and has 
a big enrollment. Among its aims, is 
“To recognize anew the close kinship of 
the arts of the Dance and Drama and to 


the department of the dance, Martha 
Graham and Ester Gustafson are prin- 
cipal teachers, and Mr. Mamoulian is 
principal teacher of the department of 
dramatic action. There is a complete 
staff of instructors and of artistic and 
executive assistants in both departments. 

The newly established Resnikoff-Maas 
School of Music, with headquarters at 
29 East Avenue, has a big enrollment 
of students, especially in the voice de- 
partment. The school plans a series of 
student recitals during the season in the 
various school, church and other audi- 
toriums, by which the achievements of 
the students will be demonstrated. This 
will also furnish an incentive for the 
students. Mr. Resnikoff and Mr. Maas 
are anticipating the establishment of a 
high standard of accomplishment by the 
end of the first year. 

The David Hochstein Memorial Music 
Settlement School on Joseph Avenue 
also has a heavy registration this year, 
and the teachers there are taxed to their 
capacity of work. Harold Gleason, di- 
rector, is more interested than ever in 
the amazing amount of really fine talent 
being developed there. 

All local music schools will be called 
upon to supply participants for the 
series of children’s recitals which are 
to be repeated this year at the Women’s 
City Club under the auspices of that 
club and the Tuesday Musicale. These 
are to be given on one Sunday afternoon 
each month throughout the season. The 
series will open on Oct. 18 with a pro- 
gram of children’s songs given’ by 
Jeanne S. Heinz of Scranton, Pa., and 
will be in charge of Mary Ertz Will, 
chairman of extension committee of the 
Tuesday Musicale, and Maisie Dana 
Hochstein of the music committee of the 
Women’s City Club. 

Music is being advanced in the public 
schools and high schools as fast as the 
young people can assimilate it. 


MARY ERTZ WILL. 





New Philadelphia Artists Heard 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, Oct. 17.— 
The Singers’ Club, under Charles Lamb 
of Canton, closed the special summer 
session with a program of sacred music 


in the First Methodist Church recently. 
Mr. Lamb, who is a concert organist of 
unusual ability, played a group of organ 
numbers. The choruses, all sung with 
perfect ensemble and fine artistry, were 
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WHAT MORE COULD BE 
SAID ABOUT AN ARTIST? 


THE MOST TREMENDOUS ARTIST OF 
Tt ip PI AN¢ A YR as who has come within their 
Victoria Dail Lpril Sth, 1925. 


An apostle Ol romantic muste, iH’. J. Ilender- 
sonin New York Sun, Feb. 6th, 1928. 
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Ratioitte(ccarmuotitiig eielcniiiecmelmicenisime 
great ability——A\dele Aus der Ohe, Antoinette 
Szumowska, Olga Samarofl, Yolando Mero, ‘Tina 
Lerner, Ethel Leginska. They excel indifferent 
ways and admiration for some of them is unstinted, 
YET ONE WOULD HAVE TO ADD SEV- 
ERAL OF THEM TOGETHER TO MAKE 
THE SUM EOUAEL TO WHAT GERMAINE 
SCHNITZER HAD TO OFFER YESTER-.- 
DAY—CHOPIN Scherzo was thrilling, AS 
THOUGH THE ®OMPOSER HIMSELF 
WERE AT THE KEYBOARD.—Francis Regal 
in Springfield Republican, May 10th, 19235. 

All listeners looked forward with pleasant 
anticipation to the newly awakened beauties that 
THIS QUEEN OF THE PIANO was bringing to 
light.—Carl Bronson in Los Angeles Evening 


Herald, March 23rd, 1925. 


SEASON 1925-1926 


ONLY A-FEW AVAILABLE DATES 
IN DECEMBER ~ 
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Salt Lake City Fulfills Lofty Destiny in Art 


Symphony Again to Give Series Under Charles Shepherd—New Movements for Orchestra of Local Players and Community 
Opera Reported—Choral Organization of City to Have Active Programs—University \Singers 
to Give Outdoor “Aida”—Managers Present Artists 


TT lll TNR 


Sa LAKE CITY, UTAH, Oct. 17.— 
In entering its seventy-eighth year 
of musical activity, Salt Lake City will 
continue to offer its usual attractive 
series of concerts. From all indications 
the community will do more than its 
share in providing the people of the 
Far West with a brilliant series of 
musical events. 

As yet no definite dates have been set 
for the concerts of the Salt Lake Sym- 
phony. Charles Shepherd, conductor, 
recently returned from a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. A meeting of the direc- 
tors of the orchestra was to be called in 
a few days. It is assured, however, that 
there will be the usual number of con- 
certs and that possibly several artists 
will be engaged to augment the Sym- 
phony series. 

Augmenting the musical assets of the 
city, William R. Lym, recently of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, is organizing a 
symphony, composer of the finest ama- 
teur players in the city. The purpose 
of the organization is to prepare young 
musicians of ability for a symphony 
career and to stimulate greater appreci- 
ation for fine symphonic music. 

A new development in community re- 
creation is the musical program spon- 
sored by the City Recreation Depart- 
ment under the able management of 
Charlotte Stewart. Next summer a 
light opera will be given at Nibley Park 
at the Water Theater. Local artists will 
be used for the entire production. 

The University of Utah will again act 
as leader in things musical here. 
Professor Thomas Giles, head of the 
Department of Music at the University, 
the chief institution of learning in the 
State reports that the coming season 
will see this department surpass pre- 
vious efforts. 

An open air production ».f “Aida,” 
will be given in May by the 450 students 





who are registered in the School of 
Music. The principal singers, a chorus 
of 350 voices and an orchestra of eighty- 
five will complete the cast. 

The music department will also pre- 
sent its pupils in monthly recitals. 
There will be at least six concerto re- 
citals. Three pianists will appear dur- 
ing the season Jenny Hanson will play 
the Saint-Saéns’ Cello Concerto and 
Alice E. Anderson, concertmaster of the 
University Symphony, will interpret the 
Bruch Violin Concerto in G Minor. The 
concertos will be given with full orches- 
tration accompaniment. 

Aside from the work offered in musi- 
cal theory, a full program of instru- 
mental instruction will round out the 
course of study. 


Choral Music Events 


The Tabernacle Choir, under the di- 
rection of Antony C. Lund, will appear 
at the two Conferences of the Mormon 
Church and at Christmas time will 
present Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio.” 

Professor Lund’s Chaminade Chorus 
will give concerts in Provo, Ogden, 
Logan and in this city. Several concerts 
are planned with visiting soloists. In- 
cluded in their programs will be a great 
deal of modern music. 

The Mendelssohn Chorus, organized 
by the late J. J. McClellan, and under 
the direction of Spencer Cornwall, has 
started rehearsals and is planning a 
very busy season. 

The Orpheus Club will celebrate its 
thirty-third anniversary with its first 
concert of the season, to be given some- 
time next month. Frank Asper, conduc- 
tor, plans to present the following works 
at early appearances: “Invictus” by 
Bruno Huhn, “Sword of Ferrari” by 
Bullard and the “Soldiers Chorus” by 
Perry (first time in Salt Lake City). 

Also under the direction of Mr. Asper, 
the Methodist Choir will give six big 
choral works, among them are the “Song 
of Thanksgiving” by Maunder and the 
“137th Psalm” by Liszt. 

















Charles Shepherd, Conductor of the Salt 
Lake Symphony and Oratorio Society 


Two other choral organizations to be 
very active this season are the “Swanee 
Singers” under the direction of Hugh 
Dougall and the Metropolitan Singers 
conducted by William Robinson, super- 
visor of music in the Murray City 
Schools. 


Concert Events Scheduled 


Several local concert managers are 
withholding their announcements until 
definite dates can be announced. 

The Musical Arts Society has _ re- 
organized and will offer a course of 
five or six artists. 

The U. of U. Musical Society will 
possibly sponsor several eastern attrac- 
tions. 

Geo. D. Pyper, manager of the Salt 
Lake Theater, announces the engage- 
ment of Sousa’s Band for two concerts 


in February. The band will play in the 
Tabernacle. There will be a _ special 
matinée for school children and an eve- 
ning performance. Other attractions 
will be booked during the winter. 

Fred C. Graham has completed ar- 
rangements for concerts by the Cherni- 
avsky Trio; Cora Thorn Bird, soprano, 
and Helen Teschner Tas, violinist. 

Frank.Asper will give a piano recital 
the later part of January at the Salt 
Lake Theater. 

Other local artist who i? appear- 
ances are: Albert Shepherd, Ellen Neil- 
son, Robert S. Fisher, Reginald Beales 
and Lawrence Eberly. 


School Music Advances 


The McCune L. D. S. School of Music 
under its new director, Tracy Y. Cannon 
has outlined an extensive curriculum for 
the season 1925-26. A faculty of thirty 
teachers will accommodate the large 
registration which is anticipated. Two 
new additions to the vocal department 
are Margaret Summerhays and Mable 
Borg Jenkins, both of New York. 

The school will maintain two orches- 
tras, a senior group composed of the 
advanced instrumentalist and a junior 
group consisting of the intermediate 
grade students. These organizations 
will be under the direction of B. Cecil 
Gates. 

During the winter an opera, under 
the direction of A. C. Lund wil be given, 
as well as scenes from other operas. 

Great strides are being made in the 
music work of the public schools of Salt 
Lake City. Superintendent Childs, of 
the city school system, is opening every 
possible avenue for musical development 
in the schools. Aside from the group 
vocal work, every school has its band 
and orchestra and opportunity will be 
given this coming season for instruction 
on all the orchestral and band instru- 
ments. Each of the high schools and 
junior highs will give public perform- 
ances of high grade cantatas and 
operettas. MARK M. FRESHMAN. 








OFFICES IN DENVER BOOK MANY ARTISTS FOR SEASON OF WORTH x 


Notable Engagements Will 
Give Brilliance to 
Coming Year 
By J. C. Wlicox 


DENVER, COLO., Oct. 17.—Denver’s pur- 
veyors to the local musical public prom- 
ise a season of unusual brilliance. 
Concert giving in this community, with 
the exception of numerous offerings by 
resident forces, has pretty dersinitely 
‘ettled into the bookings of A. M. Ober- 
ielder and Robert Slack. These man- 
agers have booked for their respective 
subscription courses many famous 
artists. 

Mr. Oberfelder will supplement his 
regular series of eight concerts in the 
auditorium with a course of six intimate 
recitals in the theater section. His book- 
ings for the two series are as follows: 
For the All-Star series: Oct. 29, Anna 
Case and Albert Salvi; Nov. 9, Emilio 
De Gogorza and the Treble Clef Club (a 
local chorus of women’s voices) ; Jan. 21, 
Maria Kurenko and Toscha Seidel; Feb. 
, Dusolina Giannini and Mischa Le- 
vitzki; Feb, 18, Ethel Leginska and Paul 
Kochanski; March 1, Frieda Hempel; 
March 24, Rosa Ponselle; May 5, the 
Sarrére Little Symphony. 

For the intimate recital series: Theo- 
lore Roosevelt, Amundsen and Roy 
Chapman Andrews in lectures; the 
therniavsky Trio, the London String 
Juartet and Charles M. Courboin. 

Mr. Oberfelder will, as usual, offer 
everal special attractions in addition to 
ils regular courses. 

In his subscription series of eight con- 
certs, Mr. Slack will present the follow- 
ing artists: Oct. 2, Elisabeth Rethberg; 
Nov. 18, Josef Lhevinne and Carlos 





The Denver Municipal Auditorium, Where Important Concerts and Operatic Performances 


Are Given. Robert Slack (Left) 
Sedano; Jan. 22, Fortune Gallo’s Amer- 
ican Opera Company in “Alglala”; Jan. 
29, Sigrid Onegin; Feb. 11, the Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco; 
Feb. 17, Joseph Schwarz; March 16, Toti 
Dal Monte; March 30, Claire Dux and 
Hans Kindler. 


* Local Enterprises 


Turning to local enterprises, the pro- 
gram of the Denver Music Week Associ- 
ation is of paramount interest. In early 
December the Association will produce, 
for two evenings, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” under the musical di- 
rection of Henry Sachs. Principals and 
choristers will be recruited from resi- 
dent singers, according to established 


and Arthur M. Oberfelder, Local Managers 


custom. During the Music Week cele- 
bration in May, De Koven’s opera, “Rob 
Roy” will be presented for four perform- 
ances under the musical direction of 
John C. Wilcox. 

The Civic Symphony, under Horace 
Tureman, showed a marked gain in effi- 
ciency last year, and its concerts dur- 
ing the coming season are pleasantly 
anticipated. 

It is certain that many excellent con- 
certs will be presented by local forces 
during the season. 

Municipal organ recitals will be con- 
tinued by Clarence Reynolds, who will 
doubtless enrich his offerings by per- 
formances of oratorios and cantatas at 
the Christmas and Easter seasons. 


SACRAMENTO PREPARING 


Saturday Club Books Artists for Winter 
Programs 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Oct. 17.—Notable 
among the plans for the coming music 
season in this city are those of the 
Saturday Club, which in its thirty-third 
season will sponsor a series of concerts 
by visiting artists for its members. 
Single admission tickets will be sold only 
to non-residents of this city. The com- 
ing season is expected to be as success- 
ful financially as those in the past have 
been. é 

The concert series of this club was 
scheduled to open on Oct. 6 with a re- 


cital by Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Other events 
scheduled to be given were recital by 
Gwynfi Jones, tenor, afternoon, Oct. 17; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, Dec. 7; John 
Powell, composer and pianist, Jan. 4; 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, Jan. 13; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, March 15; 
Richard Crooks, tenor, April’ 6, and the 
Little Symphony, under Georges Bar- 
rére, on April 21. All are evening re- 
citals unless otherwise specified and are 
to be given in the State Theater. 

In the same series will be an afternoon 
recital of composers’ works, Nov. 14; a 
program marking the anniversary of the 
club at the Senator Theater, at 11 
o’clock on the evening of Dec. 9; an 
afternoon organ recital by an artist not 
yet announced at the Tuesday Club 
House on Jan. 23; a program by an 
ensemble made up of Gertrude Carly- 
Auld Thomas, soprano; Andrew Jovo- 
vitch, baritone, and Constance Mering, 
pianist, Feb. 9; an afternoon recital of 
American composers’ works on March 
20, and a “Novelty Program” on the 
afternoon of April 17. The Masonic 
Auditorium will be used for afternoon 
recitals. FLORINE WENZEL. 
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Brooklyn Looks Forward to Season by 
Metropolitan and Noted Symphonies 
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ROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Brook- 

lyn, emerging from its long summer 
rest, will witness probably the most ac- 
tive and successful musical season it 
has had in years. Opera, symphony, 
choral, and individual recital perform- 
ances, not to mention the great number 
of splendid church programs throughout 
the winter, give a slight idea of what 
is in store for the local music-lover. 

Among ‘the leading organizations 
sponsoring concerts for the education of 
the Brooklyn public stands the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Notable 
artists are brought to the city at popu- 
lar prices as a special feature of its 
music department, headed by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, president, and Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, secretary. The 
department of music believes that a cul- 
tivated musical taste is the product of 
evolution. Realizing that the training 
of intelligent listeners is necessary for 
the enjoyment as well as the develop- 
ment of musical art, it offers unusual 
opportunities for culture in this field 
during the coming year. The program 
includes five concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor. Dates for these concerts are: 
Nov. 27, Jan. 8, Feb. 5, March 12 and 
April 9. Soloists will be announced 
later. There will also be six Saturday 
matinée concerts by the New York Sym- 
phony, on Nov. 21, Dec. 19, Jan. 16, Feb. 
6, March 6 and March 27. Reinald 
Werrenrath will be soloist for the first 
concert. The December concert will be 
made up of excerpts from works of 
Richard Wagner, including “Rienzi” and 
“Parsifal,” with Kathryn Meisle, Della 
Baker, Frederic Baer and Ernest Davis 
as soloists. The soloist for the January 
concert will be announced later. Roland 
Hayes, tenor, will appear with the or- 
chestra on Feb. 6. Albert Spalding, 
violinist, will be soloist at the March 6 
concert. The last concert will be given 
over to dance music and the Marmeins 
will be soloists. The first three concerts 
will be conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
The concerts on Feb. 6 and March 6 will 
be conducted by Otto Klemperer, guest 
conductor, and the Dance Program will 
be conducted by René Pollain. 

Recitals by Ignace Paderewski, John 
McCormack, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Maria 
Jeritza, John Coates, Mischa Levitzki, 
Ethel Leginska, Charles Stratton, El- 
shuco Trio, Lenox String Quartet, 
Brahms Quartet, Tollefsen Trio and 
others will also be given. 





Opera Series by Metropolitan 


The Academy of Music is able to give 
only a partial list of its program for the 
coming winter. Other performances will 
be announced at a later date. Important 
engagements by the Academy manage- 
ment include ten subscription concerts 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The past season was highly successful 
and the present season, it is announced, 
“will repeat the plan of the management 
to send to Brooklyn the best casts, 
scenery and general ensemble available 
during the year. The répertoire will 
again include a few novelties and the 
revival of certain operas not heard in 
Brooklyn for many years.” 


JANJUUQULAQUANOUASO0N000000224000000000N800000ALLLDE ADAH EEN 


The performances will be given on the 
evenings of Nov. 3, 17 and 28; Dec. 15, 
22 and 29; Jan. 12 and 29, and Feb. 9 
and 23. 

The Academy will also sponsor as in 
past years, six Sunday afternoon sub- 
scription concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic, on Nov. 1 and 20, Jan. 3 
and 31, Feb. 28 and March 28. The 
first three concerts will be conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg and the latter three 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler. 

Concerts by local organizations have 
always been a feature of Brooklyn’s 
musical and social life and among those 
sponsoring concerts this year are the 
Philomela, Chaminade, Plymouth Ladies 
Choral, Flatbush Choral, Morning Cho- 
ral, Apollo, and others. 


Club Schedules 


The Philomela, Etta Hamilton Morris, 
director, will give its two subscription 
concerts in the Brooklyn Academy on 
Dec. 16 and April 26. The first con- 
cert will have in addition to the chorus 
of seventy women’s voices, two soloists— 
both residents of Brooklyn—John Cori- 
gliano, violinist, and Hazel Carpenter, 
pianist. Allen McQuhae, tenor, and 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, will be 
the artists at the April concert. The 
Philomela presents events with high 
musical standards at low prices of ad- 
mission. 

The Chaminade Club, Emma Richard- 
son Kuster, conductor, will give two eve- 
ring concerts in the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 9 and April 14. Three after- 
noon musicales to be given in the Hotel 
Bossert, on Nov. 17, Jan. 12 and March 
16. The Annual Spring Breakfast will 
be given on April 17 in ‘the Hotel Bilt- 
more, Manhattan. Mrs. Charles Lorenzo 
Woody is' president. Amelia Gray- 
Clarke will continue as accompanist. 
Artists for the pérformances will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Brooklyn Morning Choral, under 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, has been 
invited by Walter Damrosch to take 
part in two Wagnerian concerts with 
the New York Symphony in New York 
this season. Concert dates by the Morn- 
ing Choral will be announced later. 


The Plymouth Ladies’ Choral, G. 
Waring Stebbins, conductor, will give 
two concerts, one in December and an- 
other in April. Dates and soloists will 
be announced later. 


Plans for concerts by the Brooklyn 
Symphony Society will be announced at 
a later date. 

Church choirs and choruses are al- 
ready engaged in preparation of works 
to be given during the coming winter. 
Brooklyn, famed as a city of churches, 
is noted for the excellence of its church 
music. Cantatas and oratorios will be 
given with noted soloists and well- 
trained choruses. 

Another of the important musical or- 
ganizations in Brooklyn, is the Mundell 
Choral Club of which M. Louise Mundell 
is founder and musical director. This 
club is composed of nearly 100 women, 
all selected singers whose earnestness of 
purpose is evinced by their devotion to 
the best there is in the musical arts. 


Such well known composers as Charles 
Gilbert Spross, A. Walter Kramer, Mar- 
gret Hoberg, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, and Dr. John Hyatt Brewer have 
written and dedicated some of their best 
compositions to the Mundell Choral Club 
and its musical director. : 

The formal activities of the organiza- 
tion will begin with a reception to be 
given at the Brooklyn Woman’s Club on 
Oct. 30 in honor of the new president, 
Mrs. George W. Berry. This event 
marks the initial entrance of the club 
upon its twelfth season of far reaching 
influence on the musical life of Brooklyn. 
The remaining functions include three 
Mundell Mornings, to be held at the 
Heights Casino on Nov. 20, Jan. 15 and 
March 5. Two evening concerts to be 
given in the Opera House of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Friday, Dec. 
11 and March 26. 

The twelfth annual White Breakfast, 
Mrs. Frederic P. Tuthill, chairman, will 
be given at the Commodore on April 24. 
Eminent artists will appear on the pro- 
gram of each concert. In addition to 
the singing members the club numbers 
over 500 subscribing members. Wil- 
helmina Muller will be the club accom- 
panist. 

Officers of the club are Mrs. George 
W. Berry, president; Mrs. Louis Elbert 
Strong, first vice-president; Mrs. John 
J. Gillies, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Frank Hermance Lasher, third vice- 
president; Mrs. E. Clifford Place, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Emerson F. Davis, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Annie Litch- 
field Faber, treasurer; Mrs. Nathaniel 
P. Rathbun, assistant treasurer, and 
Isabelle F. Mundell, librarian. There 
will also be two musicales for singing 
members, on Dec. 28 and March 29. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


BAND SERIES 





MIDDLETOWN 





Armco Players, Under Frank Simon, to 
Present Soloists in Concerts 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, Oct. 17.—The 
Armco Concert Band, composed of sixty- 
five trained musicians, directed by Frank 
Simon, formerly cornet soloist and as- 
sistant conductor of Sousa’s Band, sev- 
eral years has been active here. : 

Last year six concerts were given in 
the High School Auditorium at Middle- 
town. Several artists, well known to 
concert audiences, appeared upon the 
programs and were enthusiastically 
received by the audiences. 

This year Mr. Simon has planned an 
interesting series of concerts. Sixteen 
artists will be heard on the programs, 
including the following: Marjorie 
Squires, contralto; Lydia Cleary Dozier, 
soprano; Blanche Mathena Owings, so- 
prano; Paul Katz, violinist; Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone; Ralph Thomas, tenor, 
and Eyrich Sorrantin, violinist. 

In addition to the above artists, in- 
strumental soloists of the band will also 
be heard. Frank Simon, cornetist; Paul 
Blagg, cornetist; James Daniels, oboist; 
Alex Drucker flutist; John Bassett, 
clarinetist, and Ernest Glover, are a few 
of the artists who will be given places 
on the programs. The concerts will con- 
sist of classic music, such as symphonies 
and other works which are familiar to 
the higher type of concertgoers. 

The concert season will open on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 4, and con- 
tinue throughout the winter on alternate 
Wednesday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons. 





Some Prominent Musicians, Teachers and Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Baritone 


10 Orange St. 


Tel. Main 1146-W 


ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


Church, Concert, Oratorio 


ELSIE BISHOP 
Mezzo Contralto 
Concert, Church, Oratorio 


110 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Tel. Main 0819 











Pianist 


Tel. Decatur 1110 








Studio, 985 Park PI. 


HACEL CARPENTER | ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS 
Teacher of Singing 
Director of the Philomela 


835 Lincoln Place 


HERMAN C. PANTLEY 


Pianist-T eacher 


130 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone—Main 1146-W 


Tel. Lafayette 6935 
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Annual Festival Launches 
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ANGOR, ME., Oct. 17.—Another 

year of golden opportunity awaits 
the music lovers of Bangor. The 
Bangor Symphony, Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, conductor, announces its usua! 
matinée series of concerts from Novem- 
ber to April, inclusive; several special 


evening concerts in town and at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, and participa- 
tion in the Christmas community ora- 
torio production and the activities of 
National Music Week. 

The répertoire of the orchestra will 
be greatly increased, it is anticipated, 
through cooperation with the Bangor 
Public Library. This institution is 
heavily endowed, and the trustees and 
the librarian, Elmer C. Boyd, are mak- 
ing the broadest possible civic usefulness 
their objective. The Library has offered 
to make a liberal appropriation this year 
for the purchase of orchestral works, 
and a fine list of scores has already been 
acquired. The music cost is one of the 
most serious problems that the minor 
symphony orchestras have to face, owing 
to the multiple parts required for per- 
formances. The Symphony has under 
advisement the turning over to the 
library of its own valuable collections, 
the accumulation of thirty years of con- 
cert activity. 

The orchestra inaugurated a new field 
of work last season in presenting an 
ensemble concert in which chamber 
music combinations were presented. It 
is the purpose to enter this field quite 
exhaustively in the future. It aims to 
bring to the Bangor public both the 
standard and the less familiar offerings 
of ensemble music. Several groups of 
the Symphony players have established 
high artistic standards in the permanent 
trio and quartet groupings. The Brahms 
Trio, composed of A. Stanley Cayting, 
violin; John Davidson Maxwell, ’cello, 
and Mary Hayes Hayford, piano, are 
preparing a répertoire of classic and 
modern numbers for the season’s con- 
certs. The Philharmonic Trio, composed 
of Gwendoline Barns Robinson, violin; 
Faith Donovan, ’cello, and Olive Berry 
Potter, harp; and a string quartet in- 
cluding Mrs. Robinson, Miss Donovan, 
Estelle Baumann, violin, and Bernice 
Mayberry Sawyer, viola, are also plan- 
ning some novel programs. 


Festival Opens Year 


The event that inaugurates the season 
each year in Bangor is the Maine Music 
Festival, William Rogers Chapman, con- 
ductor. With five concerts by noted 
artists and an opera production the fes- 
tival has this year introduced a new 
phase, under President Otis Skinner, 
and the executive board of the music 
festival association. This was the par- 
ticipation in one of the festival concerts 
by a chorus from the public schools of 
eastern Maine. It is felt that this in- 
fusion of youthful spirit and interest as 
a permanent policy will guarantee the 
perpetuation of the festival as can no 
other single factor. Furthermore, the 
movement crystallizes the public school 
music efforts into a permanent com- 
munity movement. 

The activities of the public schools’ 
music departments will be carried for- 
ward on similar lines to those of recent 
years. The choruses make their public 
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Bangor’s Music Year Auspiciously 
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BANGOR AND ITS MUSIC WORKERS 


Section of the New Mountain Road and Eagle Lake, Lafayette National Park; Insets, Above, Mrs. Ruth Holden Hopkins, Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools; Lower Left, Mrs. Eulalie Collins, President of the Business and Professional Women’s Club; Lower 
Right, Mrs. Harris N. Doe, President of the Schumann Club 


appearances at the annual exhibition in 
March, at the Music Week events and at 
graduations. The orchestras appear at 
many other school and civic events. The 
High School Band and both the boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs make appearances 
during the season. Mr. Sprague con- 
tinues as director of the orchestra and 
advanced choruses of the High School; 
Mrs. Ruth Holden Hopkins, as director 
of junior high school chorus work and 
supervision of grades; Alton L. Robin- 
son as director of the school bands, and 
Wilbur S. Cochrane as director of glee 
clubs. 

The University of Maine student body 
maintains several permanent musical 
organizations. The men’s glee and in- 
strumental clubs make tours of various 
sections of Maine and other States. 
Similar organizations of women present 
programs of the campus and in nearby 
cities. The combined glee clubs, together 
with the University Orchestra, are 
planning a concert late in the fall. The 
University Band, a high grade concert 
organization, usually makes a tour of 








CAROLINE LOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


CHICKERING STUDIOS 
29 W. 57th St. 


Residence: 50 West 67th St., New York. 


Plaza 2690 


Susquehanna 9490 


the leading cities of the State. Of these 
units, each has it own-student director 
and business organization, but general 
supervision: and coaching is done by Mr. 
Sprague, head of the department, and 
other faculty members. Special concerts 
by visiting artists are among the sea- 
son’s events at the University. The an- 
nual visit of the Bangor Symphony Or- 
chestra may be extended into a series 
of orchestral and ensemble concerts. 


City Council Sponsors Band 
The Bangor Band will offer its usual 
excellent programs during the winter, 
as well as prepare a répertoire for the 
summer municipal concerts, which are 


an institution of many years’ standing 
in Bangor. Probably not a season has 
passed since the foundation of the band 
in 1859 that these concerts have not been 
given. For nearly fifty years they have 
been provided by the City Council. 

In order to promote vocal studies, an 
annual singing contest is held each year 
during National Music Week, at which 
medals are given by the Schumann Club 
for the best girl’s voice, by the Chamber 
of Commerce for the second best, by the 
Rotary Club for the first prize for boys 
and by Otis Skinner for the best mixed 
quartet. 


[Continued on page 132] 
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TUESDAY EVENINGS, 8 p.m. 
preparatory to the advanced unit. 
Street. 


THURSDAY EVENINGS, 8 p.m, 


West 65th Street. 
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INSTRUCTION 
FREE 
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Stuyvesant High School, 345 East 15th 
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LOOMINGTON, IND., Oct. 17.—Out- 

standing in Bloomington’s musical 
year will be the activities of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which has been largely rebuilt, 
and the hundredth anniversary of which 
was celebrated last June. 

A new building is to be erected in 
September, an addition to the University 
Library. It will cost $225,000 and will 
be built by Robert Frost Dagget, Indiana 
architect. The sum of $100,000 will be 
spent for equipment. It will be of Tudor 
design of Bedford stone, and in it will 
be housed the University collection of 
music, books and publications of various 
kinds, one of the most valuable in 
America. 

Dean B. Winifred Merrill of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, refreshed from 
his summer in Maine, is busy at his 
desk working out the details of a series 
of artists concerts for the institutions, 
and for Indiana and the Central West 
in general. Through the operation of 
the “activities fee” system, which covers 
also other expenditures, students for a 
minimum cost of $5 a semester hear 
noted soloists and orchestral organ- 
izations. Since all students are required 
to pay this fee, there is realized some 
$12,000 to $15,000, part of which may 
be used for music. 

In making up this year’s program, 
Dean Merrill gave students and towns- 
people a chance to vote for their pref- 
erence. This year’s list to be voted 
on contained the names of twenty-six 
artists. The New York Symphony has 
never been heard at the University, and 
a special effort will be made to book it. 
- bookings in this course made by 

ean Merrill are as follows: Nov. 17, 
Renée Chemet; Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, the 
William Wade Hinshaw Company in the 
English version of “Marriage of 
Figaro”; Jan. 21, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison in a two-piano concert; Feb. 25, 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano; March 15, the 
Flonzaley Quartet and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, on April 7, concluding this 
series. 

In addition, the School of Music an- 
nounces a new series, the proceeds from 
which are to be used to buy a $1,200 
grand piano for the new Union Building. 
This season three new pianos were re- 
ceived by the School of Music as a part 
of the new equipment to be installed in 
the practice rooms. New instruments 
for the orchestra were also bought. 

For this new series three events have 
already been arranged. On Nov. 8 there 
will be afternoon and evening concerts 
by Sousa and his band. The afternoon 
concert will be especiaHy for school chil- 





Bloomington, Ind., Has Big Growth in 
Music Owing to University’s Events 
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dren and the Juniors at the University. 
On Jan. 14, Thamar Karsavina, Russian 
dancer, with Ruth Page, will be the at- 
traction, and on Feb. 11, the Russian 
Symphony Choir will appear. 

Several original ideas worked out by 
Dean Merrill and other members of the 
School of Music, faculty, including pro- 
fessors, Geiger, Birge, Skjerne, Senour, 
Warner and McCauley, have greatly 
popularized the study of music. The 
records at I U show that approximately 
one-half the great student body are 
patrons of the musical events. (The 
average attendance of students is 1548.) 


Orchestra and Band Popular 


A feature of University musical life 
is the University orchestra and the big 
Crimson band of 100 men—to«be aug- 
mented, it is learned to 150—and there 
is also a fine chorus. At the last con- 
vocation program of the summer session 
a concert presented by the orchestra and 
chorus under the direction of Prof. 
Edward B. Birge introduced both organ- 
izations in Mendelssohn’s Nocturne from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and other 
works. 

Prof. Edward B. Birge of the depart- 
ment of public school music supervision, 
will go to Europe on a year’s leave of 
absence, in the interests of that particu- 
lar branch. He is to write the history 
of the development of public school mu- 
sic in America. During his absence, his 
classes in the School of Music will be 
conducted by D. D. Nye, a son of the 
American humorist. The latter will 
also lead the Men’s Glee Club until John 
L. Geiger, director for many years of 
both the men’s and women’s glee clubs, 
is ready to take up his duties in the 
University. Mr. Geiger spent his 
summer in Europe. 

Prof. Axel Skjerne, head of the piano 
and organ department, became a na- 
turalized American citizen during the 
spring. 

The townspeople are proud of the Uni- 
versity Band. It is considered one of 
the finest marching bands in the uni- 
versities. Paul K. Cullen was conductor 
last year. His predecessor for more 
than eight years was Archie Warner. 
Mark Hindsley is assistant director. 
John B. Ellis of Kokomo, was chosen 
drum major of the Crimson marching 
unit in April. Capt. Grover C. Cleaver, 
at the head of the Reservists’ Corps, an- 
nounced that a drum and bugle corps 
will also be maintained. 

At the first annual banquet of the 
University Band last spring, pledges 
were named for a band fraternity—Chi 
Gamma Tau. It was felt that a band 
fraternity would cause more members 
to become permanent, and also make the 
organization more representative of the 
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Prof. B. Winfred Merrill, Dean of the 
School of Music at the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington 


University. The membership will be 
limited to twenty-five men. ; 

The University Glee Club is widely 
acclaimed as the most representative 
organization of its size in the Central 
States. John L. Geiger is the leader, 
For the current year’s tour, programs 
were presented in Connersville, Rush- 
ville, Greensburg, Columbus, Seymour, 
Madison, New Albany, Jeffersonville, 
Salem, West Baden, Boonville, Evans- 
ville, Shelbyville and Washington. 
Harry Williams was the manager. The 
club traveled in large motor buses. 
William Fox and his “Crimson Sere- 
naders” orchestra accompanied the club. 

The Girls’ Glee Club is another 
favorite and has been trained by Mr. 
Geiger. There are thirty-seven mem- 
bers. 

One of the meritorious features of the 
University life is the Jordan River 
Revue. William Fox, musical director, 
was responsible for the production this 
year. The annual May production in 
1926 will again be novel. 

Prof. Skjerne, head of the piano de- 
partment, is working out some ideas in 
the way of improvements in the courses. 
He will also appear as recitalist. Mrs. 
Skjerne is at the head of the leading 
women’s music club organizations in the 
city. 
Musical life has advanced generally 
in eg oe The Bloomington High 
School Orchestra was engaged in May 
to play at the commencement exercises 
of the Nashville, Ind., High School and 
also for the graduation exercises of the 
Elletsville schools. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


Bangor, Me. 
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Under the auspices of the Bangor 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Eulalia Collins is 
president, two events will be presented: 
on Dec. 8, “Prince Charlie,” a musical 
comedy, and on Jan. 13, the Moscow Art 
Ensemble. 

No definite plans are as yet announced 
by W. R. Chapman for his annual spring 
eoncert. 

Mrs. Harris N. Doe, newly elected 
president of the Schumann Club, enters 
the presidency most auspiciously. 
former president of the Bangor Women’s 
Club, she has long taken an active in- 
terest in musical and club affairs, and is 
an enthusiastic member of the festival 
chorus, of which her daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Doe Hicks, is pianist. Her son, 
Harold O. Doe, violinist, is concertmaster 
of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra. 

The program of the season 1925-26 
of the Schumann Club is as follows: 
Oct. 20, reception at Andrew’s Music 
Hall; Nov. 4, “Early Opera through 
Mozart”; Nov. 17, recital; Dec. 2, “The 
Ballet”; Dec. 15, recital; Jan. 6, Operatic 
Music Memory Contest; Jan. 19, recital; 
Feb. 3, “Schumann and Schubert”; Feb. 
16, recital of these composers; March 3, 
“Oratorios of Hamlet”; March 16, cos- 
tume recital. 

Many concerts by visiting artists, not 
yet announced, will form an added at- 
traction to Bangor’s always interesting 
and varied musical season. 

JUNE LOWELL BRIGHT. 





Greensboro Festival Not Yet Assured 
but Artists’ Series Scheduled 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 17.—The 
Greensboro College Lyceum course, un- 
der the direction of Carl Beutel, will 
bring several attractions here this sea- 
son, including Florence Macbeth, so- 


prano, and Pasquale Pallarico, pianist. 
The Euterpe Ciub will study four ora- 
torios and four operas, bringing some of 
the State’s foremost musicians to lead in 
the study, and will sponsor a concert by 
Evelyn Courtney, soprano. The spring 
festival is an uncertainty, due to lack 
of a suitable auditorium being available 
but the Greensboro Choral Society will 
sing an oratorio, and there will be a 
concert course by famous artists at the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
under the direction of Dr. Wade R. 
Brown, although the attractions as yet 
have been unannounced. A chorus from 
Meyer’s department store will give a 
charity concert, assisted by artists. The 
Choral Art Club will give its second 
annual concert late in the season. This 
program has been planned and re- 
hearsals are well under way. There is 
a possibility of an engagement of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 
CHARLES TROXELL. 
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American Violin Virtuoso 
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Colorful Music Calendar Prepared for Minneapolis 
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Left to Right, 


INNEAPOLIS, Oct. 17.—In looking 

over a calendar containing a 
record of the musical events aiready 
booked for the coming season in Minne- 
apolis, one cannot help but be impressed 
with the wonderful variety and wide 
scope of the music to be given here in 
the next six or seven months. Not only 
will the best artists be brought here 
from the outside, but local musicians will 
contribute greatly to the interest of the 
season’s activity. 

As for the new Municipal Auditorium, 
projected for some time, the foundations 
of the new building are nearly finished 
and it is hoped that by October, 1926, or 
the latest early in 1927, we shall at last 
have a large auditorium in Minneapolis. 
In the meantime the Lyceum Theater, 
remodeled last year, is being used. Its 
seating capacity is limited to a maximum 
of 2100. 

__The center around which local musical 

life revolves is, of course, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, of which Henri Ver- 
brugghen will again be the conductor. 
The personnel of this fine organization 
will not be changed very much, except 
that Gustav Tinlot, last year’s concert 
master has gone to Rochester, N. Y. and 
his place has been taken by Pierre Hen- 
rotte, Belgian violinist, who has been 
for several years concert master of the 
Metropolitan opera orchestra in New 
York. He comes here with a brilliant 
record as leader of the violin section; as 
chamber musician; as solo violinist and 
as a teacher. 

As in a number of years past, the 
orchestra will give sixteen Friday night 
concerts and twenty-four on Sunday 
afternoon. In addition, there will be 
four young people’s concerts on Friday 
afternoons. Mr. Verbrugghen will not 
confine his programs to the conventional 
symphonies and concert pieces, but will 
offer during the season a series of works 
never before played in Minneapolis, 
most of them by modern composers, both 
American and European. Among these 
are the following: “Ronde Walloon” by 
Joseph Jongen; Rhapsody, “Italia” by 
Casella; “Verklirte Nacht” by Schén- 
berg; “Spanish Rhapsody” by Ravel; 
Prelude to ‘“Khovantchina” by Moussorg- 
sky; “Also Sprach Zarathustra” by 
Strauss; Suite “From the Northland” 
by Leo Sowerby; Suite “El Amor Brujo” 
by de Falla; Symphonic Poem “Foun- 
tains of Rome” by Respighi; “Nordic” 
Symphony by Howard Hanson and a 
“Chinese Ballet” by Henry Eichheim. 


Many Soloists Engaged 


The Symphony will bring to Minne- 
apolis a number of eminent soloists as 
assisting artists at its concerts. Among 
those who will be heard at the Friday 
night concerts are: Florence Easton, 
Emilio de Gorgorza, Paul Althouse, 
Bernard Ferguson, Elsa Diemer, Mrs. 
Raymond Havens, Herbert Gould and 
Sophie Braslau, vocalists; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Katherine 
Goodson, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Ernest 
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INFLUENTIAL IN MINNESOTA CENTER’S CULTURAL PROGRESS 


Schelling, pianists; Cecilia Hansen, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Car! Flesch, violin- 
ists; Charles M. Courboin, organist; 
Felix Salmond, cellist. 

At the Sunday concerts, the following 
have already been booked: vocalists: 
Dr. Carl J. E. Olson, Meta Ashwin 
Birnbach, Mabel Pelletier, Edward H. 
Herman, Annette Yde Lake, Harrv Phil- 
lips, Anastasha Rabinoff, Walter Wheat- 
ley, Bernard Ferguson, Don Jose Mojica, 
Elsa Diemer, and George Morgan; 
pianists: Guy Maier, Gitta Gradova, 
Gabriel Fenyves, Dallmeyer Russell and 
Winifred Macbride; violinists: Pierre 
Henrotte, Gustav Tinlot, Louis Wolfff, 
E. J. Shadwick, and Gilbert Ross, cel- 
lists: Engelbert Roentgen, Cornelius 
Van Vliet; harpist: Henry J. Williams. 


Concert Series Announced 


The three series of concerts being 
managed by Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott come 
next in importance. One series will be 
given at the Lyceum Theater in coopera- 
tion with the Orchestral Association, on 
dates when the orchestra is out of the 
city: Those already booked are, in order 
of appearance, John McCormack, tenor; 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Harold Bauer, 
pianist, in joint recital; Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto; Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano. 

The other two courses are sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota and 
managed by Mrs. Scott. One course 
consists of five concerts given in the 
University Armory. It will begin with 
a recital by Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
followed by Roland Hayes, Negro tenor; 


Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Walter 
Gieseking, pianist, and Toti dal Monte, 
soprano. 


The other course at the University 
is given in the auditorium of the Music 
Building, when chamber music concerts 
will be presented on two evenings by the 
Flonzaley and London String Quartets. 
The third event of this series will be the 
opera “Don Giovanni” by William Wade 
Hinshaw’s Company with full orchestra. 
The hall at the University seats only 600, 
yet the stage equipment is complete and 
modern, so that as fine a performance 
can be given as in any large hall in the 
country. 


Local Choruses Active 


The Minneapolis Apollo Club (male 
chorus of 100) will again give three 
subscription concerts during the season. 
For the twenty-fifth year, H. S. Wood- 
ruff will be the conductor. The soloists 
will be Alice Gentle, soprano, and Oscar 
Seagle, baritone. At the third concert 
the Minneapolis Symphony will be the 
special feature, as it was at the corre- 
sponding concert last season. The club 
is in better condition than it has ever 
been in morale, personnel and finances, 
and the concerts promise to be great 
successes. 

For many years the Thursday Musi- 
cale has had an important part in the 
musical activities of Minneapolis. It 
will continue to be a great factor in 
educating and developing the musical 
taste of its members, the public in gen- 
eral, and especially of those who, for one 





reason or another do not have many 
musical advantages. 

Each alternate Thursday morning 
during the season, the members of the 
club listen to a concert given in the 
Garrick Theater. The programs vary 
from the conventional recital to a per- 
formance in costume of Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden” or a lecture-recital of 
folk-songs given by Mme. Verbrugghen, 
wife of the conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. At one of these morning 
concerts, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, will 
give her lecture recital. With few ex- 
ceptions, these morning programs are 
given by Minneapolis musicians, mostly 
members of the club. In February there 
will be given a performance of “Mignon” 
by members of the club and Minneapolis 
men singers, needed to complete the cast. 


Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony; Pierre Henrotte, New Concertmaster of the Same Organization; H. S. Woodruff, for the Last Twenty- 
Five Years Leader of the Apollo Club; Prof. Carlyle M. Scott, Head of the Music D»partment, University of Minnesota 


Each year the Thursday Musical pre- 
sents one large concert in the Lyseum 
Theater. This season the Metropolitan 
Quartette, consisting of Frances Alda, 
soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; 
Ralph Errolle, tenor and Giovanni Mar- 
tino, baritone, will sing the second act of 


“Martha” in costume as well as solos by 
each member and_ several concerted 
numbers. 

Five programs each will be given 


during the season by the associate and 
student sections of the club and Mrs. M, 
V. Farmer, who for more than ten years 
has been at the head of musical educa- 
tion in the settlement houses, will again 
direct that portion of the club’s activi- 
ties. More than fifteen hundred music 
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Boston Orchestra.” 


The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Henri Verbrugghen— Conductor 


cs 


“The standard of performance by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra last 
night in Syria Mosque, was, we venture 
to say, the highest so far attained in any 
orchestral concert this season, and here 
we do not except even the visit of the 


—Pittsburgh “Gazette-Times’ 
D. Phillips), February 7, 1925. 
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lessons at nominal cost are given to poor 
children each year. 


“Pro Musica” Schedule 


The Minneapolis branch of “Pro 


Musica,” formerly the Franco-American ‘* 


Musical Society, will again be active. 
Three events will be given. The first is 
a lecture recital by Alfredo Casella, the 
Italian composer who will come to Min- 
neapolis early in December. For the 
second, artist members of the club will 
present a program of modern chamber 
music. Later on another outstanding 
musician from out of the city will ap- 
pear. These meetings are unique in that 
they are given in private houses of 
members and are for members and their 
guests only. 

In Minneapolis there are three institu- 
tions of musical education: The music 
department of the University of Min- 
nesota, under the direction of Carlyle M. 
Seott; the MacPhail School of Music, 
at the head of which is William Mac- 
Phail and the Minneapdlis School of 
Music and Dramatic Art of which: Wil- 
liam H. Pontius is the president. At the 
University at least one grand opera will 
be presented by the opera class with the 
University’s own Symphony orchestra. 
The choral club is at present working on 
a Bach cantata to be given early in the 
winter and as soon as the weather is 
warm enough in the spring it is planned 
to present “‘Samson and Delilah” in con- 
cert form in the University Stadium. 
At the MacPhail school, the orchestral 
Art Society will give three concerts and 
the Choral Art Society will give several 
performances. During the winter at 
least one opera will be staged and a 
series of chamber music concerts given 
by the Verbrugghen String Quartet in 
the school auditorium. At the Minne- 
apolis School of Music an opera will be 
given and several chamber music events 
are planned. H. K. ZuPPINGER. 





Lowell Looks Forward to Concert. Year 

LOWELL, MaAss., Oct. 17.—The follow- 
ing artists are scheduled to appear in 
this city during the coming season: 


Sigrid Onegin, Hans Kindler, Maria 
Kurenko, Evsei Beloussoff, John Mc- 
Cormack, Ignace Paderewski, Amelita 


Galli-Curci, Rosa Ponselle and, possibly, 
Roland Hayes. The Masonic Choir, Mr. 
Lehnert, conductor, will give its annual 
concert on Feb. 22, with Emily Roose- 
velt, soprano, and Wendell Hart, tenor, 
as soloists. The annual concert by Glee 
‘Clubs of Lowell State Normal School, 
under the direction of Inez Field Damon 
will be given in May, with a soloist not 
yet announced. There is a large and 
favorable registration in the Music 
Supervisors’ Class at State Normal 
- School. Lowell has an unusually large 
number of excellent teachers working 
in private studios during the year. 
INEZ FIELD DAMON. 





Van Wert, Ohio, to Have Opera 
Production 


_ VAN WERT, OHIO, Oct. 17.—The Morn- 
ing Musical Club this year is studying 
From Song to Symphony” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. The Civic Music As- 
sociation will also be active. The first 
number of the high school lecture course 
will be “The Marriage of Figaro” by the 
William Wade Hinshaw Company. It 
is probable also that M. Louis Mohler 
of Columbia and New York Universities 
will again be heard in his lecture demon- 
strations on “Music in Modern Educa- 
tion.” H. E. HALL. 


Dux, 


Lincoln, Capital and College Center, 
to Welcome Visits from Celebrities 
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INCOLN, NEB., Oct. 17.—Forecasts 
» for the fall and winter of 1925-26 


“for Lincoln promise much of interest for 


fe Music-loving public of the State cap- 
. For the last several years the music 
ofthis: city has been centered in the 
school ‘system, including the conserva- 
tory, arid in the Artists’ Series. 

The ‘Great Artists’ Course, managed 
for several years very successfully by 
Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, who has recently 
gone to California to make her home, 
will be under the local management, 
during the coming season, of Willard 
Kimball, founder and formerly director 
of the University School of Music. Some 


of the dates for the attractions already 
engaged are still pending. Artists to 
appear on the Artists’ Course, at the 
City Auditorium, will include the St. 
Louis Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor; Max Steindel, ’cellist; Claire 
soprano; Pablo Casals, ’cellist; 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 
Mr. Kimball will also manage several 
independent concerts, which will be ar- 
ranged later. 

A new feature of the winter season 
will be the appearance here of the Kan- 
sas City Little Symphony in a series of 
four pairs of concerts. H. O. Ferguson, 
director of music in the city schools, 
will be in active charge of the afternoon 
concerts, to which school children will 
be admitted at “popular” prices. Mr. 
Kimball will be in charge of the evening 
concerts by the same organization. The 
eight concerts will be given at the St. 
Paul Church Auditorium. 

National Music Week will again be 
celebrated in Lincoln. Last year there 
were more than a hundred concerts ar- 
ranged by Adrian M. Newens, director 
of the University School of Music. 

The Matinée Musicale, Nebraska’s 
oldest music club, will again, as in the 
past, introduce several new artists to 
the Lincoln public. Among these is 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, who will ap- 
pear under the club’s auspices on the 
afternoon of Monday, Feb. 22, at the 
Temple Theater. Other artists to appear 
before the club during the season will 
be Vera Poppé, ’cellist, and Raymund 
Koch, baritone. who will give a joint 
recital at the Temple Theater on Mon- 
day afternoon, Oct. 18. Helen Newitt, 
soprano, is engaged for a recital in 
April. In addition there will be the usual 
series of recitals given by local artists 
and the excellent programs of the stu- 
dent division. Officers of the Matinée 
Musical include Mrs. Emma _ Holyoke, 
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Austin Will Hear Prominent Artists 


AusTIN, TEX., Oct. 17.—Austin’s musi- 
cal season holds much of promise, as is 


is indicated by the bookings of the 
Amateur Choral Club. The Russian 
Symphonic Choir opens the season in 
October and Sousa’s Band will be the 
second attraction scheduled to appear 
during the Christmas holidays. John 
McCormack will appear in February 
and Tito Schipa in March, with Amelita 
Galli-Curci closing the season in April. 
The Choral Club is planning depart- 
mental work and a presentation of the 
“Bohemian Girl’ is planned by the 
Morris School of Vocal Music. 

The new University Conservatory, 
successor to the School of Applied Music 
and directed by F. L. Reed, is now open. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 
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Willard Kimball, Local Manager 


president; Mrs. R. O. Hummel, vice- 
president; Mrs. Lynn Lloyd, recording 
secretary; Mrs. L. H. Watson, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Mrs.’ Ross P. 
Curtice, treasurer. 


Stadium Houses Events 


A feature of the musical life of Lin- 
coln in the last year has been the new 
Stadium on the University campus, seat- 
ing more than 20,000 people, and which 
has been and will be used for many out- 
door musical events, including summer 
band concerts, community “sings” and 
pageants. 

The University of Nebraska will fea- 
ture music throughout the year at its 
semi-weekly convocations through the 
appearances of its male glee club, the 
ever-inspiring performances given to 
oratorios by the magnificent University 
Chorus under the direction of Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond; and through its 
new Broadcasting Station, operated each 
Tuesday evening, by remote control, 
through the Lincoln Buick Station, K. 
F. A. B. This station was inaugurated 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 15, by a 
concert given by the following artists, 
who are accredited teachers of the Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts: Rex Elton, 
flutist; Lillian Helms Polley, soprano; 
Earnest Harrison, pianist; Roy Wall, 
baritone; Herbert Gray, cellist; Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, pianist; Marguerite 
Klinker and Kathryn Kimball, accom- 
panists. 

Lincoln High School will again house 
the series of vesper concerts, sponsored 
by the Board of Education and managed 
by H. O. Ferguson. These concerts, given 
each alternate Sunday afternoon during 


the winter months by Lincoln artists and 
organizations, draw crowds ranging in 
size from 1500 to 2200. These are open 
to the public without admission fee. 

The Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
Glee Club, under Mr. Ferguson, engages 
a noted artist for its annual home con- 
cert, and assists throughout the year in 
many community enterprises. The club 
appeared in the second annual concert 
before the State Fair of Nebraska on 
the afternoon of Sept. 6. 

Lincoln schools furnish many unique 
musical attractions, notably the annual 
outdoor festival of song given each May 
in the High School Oval by more than 
10,000 school children of the city. High 
school organizations of music are strong 
and sponsor many events. The High 
School Symphony, Charles B. Righter, 
conductor, won second prize at the Na- 
tional Supervisors’ Conference at Kan- 
sas City in April. Music in the City 
Schools is under the direction of Mr. 
Ferguson, with Mrs. Hazel Nohavec, 
assistant supervisor. Class instruction 
is given on many of the orchestral in- 
struments, and orchestras are conducted 
in nearly all of’ the elementary and 
junior high schools. Piano classes using 
the Kinscella method are held in all 
school buildings daily and enroll nearly 
two thousand children. annually. . Appre- 
ciation of music is also featured and 
will be motivated at the time of the Little 
Symphony concerts. 

Many other music clubs contribute to 
the art in Lincoln. The Musical Art 
Club, Mrs. Paul H. Holm, president, an- 
nounces a study of the development of 
music in America. The regular club’s 
meetings will begin in October, when the 
members will celebrate its twenty-fourth 
anniversary. Alice Sexton is vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. A. Schloss, secretary; 
Mrs. Charles B. Righter, Jr., treasurer ; 
Mrs. Fred Bodie, librarian, and Mrs. 
Edith B. Ross, chairman of the program 
committee. 

The American Legion has, in the past, 
sponsored many fine musical attractions. 
None are as yet announced for the com- 
ing season. Engagement of other artists 
for Lincoln concerts will be announced 
in the near future. 

H. G. KINSCELLA. 


Emory Glee Club to Make Tour 


Emory UNIversitTy, GA., Oct. 17.—The 
Emory Glee Club, Dr. M. H. Dewey, 
leader, director, is entering on what 
promises, to be its most successful year. 
It will give three concerts in Atlanta 
and its itinerary will cover Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. In 
June the club will leave on a _ three 
months’ tour of Europe. The Univer- 
sity Orchestra is scheduled to be bigger 
and better this year. A series of con- 
certs with orchestra and glee club are 
arranged to be given in the City Audi- 
torium with Dr. Charles Sheldon, city 
organist. HELEN KNox SPAIN. 
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Lima's Music Keeps Pace with Business Boom 
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Influential in Lima’s Musical Life: 


























George Metheany, President of the Lima Symphony; R. E. Offenhauer, Superintendent of the Public 


Schools, Who Has Inaugurated New Courses in Music; and Charles L. Curtiss, Conductor of the Newly Organized Lima Symphony 


IMA, OHIO, Oct. 17.—Lima forecasts 
its most promising music season for 
1925-26. This coincides with ex- 
cellent business conditions. Music in 
the meantime has kept pace with busi- 
ness. No local manager has lost money 
on attractions. The five large music 
houses have enlarged—three of them 
repeatedly. A hotel of ten stories, built 
during the war, has been enlarged, and 
a magnificent suite set aside for music. 
Several other hotels have been built in 
the meantime. 

A coterie of local capitalists, headed by 
Frank E. Harman, banker, capitalist 
and manager of musical attractions, has 
sponsored the formation of the Lima 
Symphony of sixty-five players, created 
an outdoor concert series, in natural 
“Bowl” at Faurot Park, where the 
initial concert by the new organization 
attracted a Sunday afternoon audience 
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of 5000. These men have also financed 
the Kiwanis Harmonic Club, winner of 
1923 and 1924 largest Eisteddfod prizes, 
and now propose to make Lima the music 
center of Northwestern Ohio. This idea, 
launched a few weeks ago at a banquet 
at the Lima Club, includes a program 
of music to be presented during Music 
Week in 1926. 

Donald D. John, manager of the Ki- 
wanis Harmonic Club, and president of 
a large music company, will be in charge 
of this enterprise. 

The election of a new school super- 
intendent, R. E. Offenhauer, who pro- 
ceeded straightway to throw overboard 
the old music methods and initiate new 
ideas, has given a great impetus to 
study. The new school schedule in- 
dicates that music is established in the 
Lima schools as an elective throughout 
the high school course. These classes 
will meet five times per week; and the 
entire senior high school is placed on a 
regular academic basis. 

The new superintendent has also made 
arrangements whereby pupils may get 
credits for outside work in music. 
Pupils electing music will be expected to 
take as part of their regular work either 
band, orchestra or glee club work, and 
pupils in the seventh and eighth years 
have been given the privilege of electing 
music or art. All pupils must take one 
or the other of these subjects. All pupils 
who want credits for outside work in 
music will be expected to take the ninth 
year’s program along with the outside 
work or as a preliminary to the outside 
work. 

The ninth year, in both semesters is 
very exhaustive and thorough, including 
two periods in Music History, with study 
of the Romantic composers and others of 
the nineteenth century, to the moderns. 
Folk songs of various lands, and musical 
forms are also studied. 


Club Schedules 


The Women’s Music Club, as usual, 
heads the list of local producers. The 
season opened on Oct. 1 with a matinée 
recital in Memorial Hall by the Haydn 
String Quartet. The opening matinée 
event was significant of the new presi- 
dent-elect, Pauline Wemmer Gooding’s 
policy to give this year an all-American 
program. Attractions to come are: 
Oct. 29, the Cleveland Orchestra, giving 
two concerts, in the afternoon for the 
children, and in the evening the regular 
program, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor; 
Nov. 24, recital by Florence Stern, vio- 
linist, and James Stanley, bass-baritone; 
Feb. 11, the Lima Symphony Orchestral 
Club, program to be arranged by Susan 
Humston Macdonald; March 16, the 
Mendelssohn Quartet, Carl F. Mathiew, 
first tenor; Joseph Mathiew, second 
tenor; Harold Wiley, baritone, and Stan- 
ley Baughman, bass and accompanist; 


April 29, Mme. Charles Cahier, mezzo- 
soprano; and on May 6 a program, 
“Musical Milestones,” to be arranged 


this season by Mrs. T. R. Schoonover, 
Mrs. M. C. Light and Mrs. O. N. Young. 
In this course also there will be a pro- 
gram on Nov. 12, matinée, of excerpts 
from opera in costume, the program to 
be arranged by Mrs. J. R. Meily and 
Margaret Gregg Harter. On Dec. 10, 
at Market. Street Presbyterian Church, 
the Christmas program will be presented 
in the afternoon. The program will be 


arranged by Mrs. I. R. Longsworth and 
Mrs. Fred Calvert. 

On Jan. 21, afternoon, an ensemble 
program will be arranged by Mrs. Ralph 
Shrider and Mrs. Ralph Austin. A dra- 
matic program will be given in Central 
High School Auditorium on the evening 
of March 25. On April 8, afternoon, a 
pregram will be arranged by Mrs. F. G. 
Kahle, Mrs. P. R. Marshall and Mrs. J. 
W. Roby on “The Folk Lore of France 
in Poetry and Music.” 

There are now sixty-seven active mem- 
bers in the Women’s Music Club, and the 
associate membership is over 1000. 

The chairmen of different committees 
are: membership, Mrs. R. O. Woods; 
program, Pauline Wemmer Gooding, de- 
corating, Lucile Siferd; music library, 
Mrs. A. L. White; publicity, Nell Kriete; 


social, Mrs. J. K. Bannister; altruistic, 
Mrs. Irene Klinger; dramatic, Mrs. W. 
P. Deisel; children’s concert, Mrs. Harry 
Macdonald. Irene Harruff Klinger is 
the vice-president; Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
secretary and treasurer, and Nell Kriete, 
assistant. 

The retiring president of the Women’s 
Music Club this year, Claudia Stewart 
Black, was elected to be president of 
Etude, and the same honor paid the re- 
tiring chief executive of Etude, Mrs. 
Gooding, who became president of the 
Women’s Music Club. Other new officers 
of Etude are: Blanche Numan Baxter, 
vice-president; Mary Alice Potter, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. Ralph Shrider, 
assistant; Mrs. Harry Macdonald is 
chairman of the program committee, and 
Mrs. E. A. Siferd of the social. The 


membership roster shows thirty-six 
names. 
The calendar for 1925-26 shows 


Italian music will be studied. The 
hostesses and leaders are: Oct. 8, 
hostess, Mrs. Black; leader, Mrs. Mac- 
donald; Oct. 29, hostess, Miss Bradley; 
leader, Miss Potter; Oct. 28, leader, Miss 
Eysenbach, analysis of the Symphony 
program; Nov. 10, hostess, Mrs. 

ing; leader, Mrs. Dexter; Nov. 24, 
hostess, Mrs. Siferd; leader, Mrs. 
Harter; Dec. 8, hostess, Mrs. Timmer- 
man; leader, Mrs. Fisher; Jan. 12, 
hostess, Mrs. Macdonald; leader, Mrs. 
Snyder; Jan. 26, hostess, Mrs. Shruder; 
leader, Mrs. Marshall; Feb. 9, hostess, 
Mrs. Snyder; leader, Mrs. Carnes; Feb. 
23, hostess, Miss Kriete; leader, Mrs. 
Gooding; March 9, _ hostess, Mrs. 
Dimond; leader, Mrs. Baxter; March 23, 
hostess, Miss Roby; leader, Mrs. Sopher; 
April 6, hostess, Mrs. Klinger; leader, 


Mrs. Meily; April 20, hostess, Mrs. 
Harter; leader, Miss Kriete; May 4, 
hostess, Mrs. Fisher; leader, Mrs. 
Klinger; June 9, annual outing at Fort 
Amanda; hostess, Mrs. Clarence La- 
throp. 


Although no announcements have yet 
been made, it is expected that Frank E 
Harman will have two or more special 
music attractions on his list. 
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New Note of Cooperation Is Sounded 
in Fort Smith’s Progressive Program 
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ORT SMITH, ARK., Oct. 17.—A 

new note of codperation has been 
sounded in the educational and musical 
life of Fort Smith by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Council, composed of super- 
intendents of schools, principals, the 
presidents of the twelve Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations and a committee of 
three parents from each Association. 

Mrs. W. H. Mapes, president of this 
council, conceived the idea of giving a 
number of concerts under the council 
auspices as an educational feature for 
students. These concerts will be given 
by local artists, their work being recog- 
nized not only artistically, but finan- 
cially, an appreciation not heretofore 
shown for resident performers. _The 
council has engaged Elizabeth Price 
Coffey to direct the concerts. ; 

The first concert will be given early in 
November by a quartet composed of Re- 
becca Eichbaum, sporano; Irene DuBois, 
mezzo-soprano; Raoul Tricot, tenor; 
Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., baritone, and Will- 
iam Worth Bailey, violinist. Miss Eich- 
baum, Mr. Tricot, and Mr. Bailey will 
be the soloists. The second concert will 
be given in February by Dora Thomason 
Hoffman, soprano; Mrs. Eugene Steven- 
son, pianist, and Maurice Derdeyn, vio- 
linist, and the third in May by Lola 
Gibson Deaton, soprano; Margaret Mon- 
tague, reader, and Clarence Burg, 
pianist. 

Everyone is looking forward to the 
three concerts to be given by the Fort 
Smith Symphony with Katherine Price 
Bailey as conductor. Neil Sims is busi- 
ness manager. These concerts will be 
given in November, February and May. 

The Musical Coterie, Mrs. Hugh 
Branson, president, will open its season 
with a reception at the home of Mrs. 
W. J. Murphy, Sr. Two. other social 
features of the year will be a Valentine 
party and the annual luncheon in May. 
The scheduled programs include _bi- 
monthly meetings. At most of them 
there will be studied the music of an 
outstanding composer. One publie pro- 
gram, to be arranged by William Worth 
Bailey, will be given for the benefit of 
the children of Rosalie Tilles Home. As 
before, the Coterie will sponsor Music 


Week. 
Club’s Study Schedule 


The Mozart Junior Club, Marian Ford, 
president, will hold its monthly meetings 
in the Southwestern Studios of Musical 
Art. The club plans to take up the 
study work outlined by the Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Raymond Williams is music super- 
visor in the schools. His plans for the 
high school include an orchestra and 
glee club. 

Lola Gibson Deaton, soprano will be 
leader and soprano at the First Baptist 
Church. The choir will present a Christ- 
mas cantata. Mrs. Deaton will give a 
concert at the State University at 
Fayetteville and at other schools in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. She will be heard 
in concert in Fort Smith in November. 
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Katherine Price Bailey, Conductor of the 
Fort Smith Symphony 


Mrs. Joe Leming will be organist and 
musical leader at the First Methodist 
Church and at the Hebrew Temple. Mrs. 
Leming is planning to give an organ 
recital, and early in the year will give a 
two piano program with her daughter 
Lunetha. 

Dora Thomason Hoffman will be so- 
prano at the Hebrew Temple. She will 
also appear in concert here. 

Clarence Burg is opening a school of 
music with six teachers at 317 North 
Greenwood Avenue. He will be organist 
at the First Presbyterian Church. He 
is planning to give a series of three 
recitals and to make a short tour to the 
surrounding towns, giving piano and 
organ programs. 

Mrs. D. C. Smith, soprano, will give 
concerts in adjoining States. 

Maurice Derdeyn, violinist, is again 
conductor at the Joie Theater. He will 
also be heard in concert. 

Three new teachers have been added 
to the faculty of the Southwestern Stu- 
dios of Musical Art. They are Roberta 
Smith, mezzo-soprano; Mary Arbuckle, 
violinist, and Roy York, pianist. 


String Quartet Music 


The Bailey String Quartet, Frances 
Vaughan, first violin; Mary Arbuckle, 
second violin; Gale Jackson, viola, and 
Katherine Price Bailey, ’cello, will be 
heard in concert. 

William Worth Bailey will again be 
violinist at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
where Miss Eichbaum is first soprano. 
These artists will be heard in joint con- 
certs here and in Texas and Arizona. 

Pearl Jarrard, pianist, will give a 
group of three historical recitals early 
in the season. Hattie May Butterfield 
continues as organist of St. John’s, and 
will give a series of organ recitals dur- 
ing Lent. 

Elizabeth Price Coffey, head of the 
Musical Art voice department, an- 
nounces that the Women’s Saturday 
Afternoon Chorus, organized last year, 


will continue its regular practices. Plans 
are being made to present an opera with 
pupils of the voice department. Mrs. 
Coffey continues as director of music at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. Special 
features this year will be the Christmas 
midnight service and the passion can- 
tata. E. P. Correy. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
AGAIN HAS SERIES 


Musical Drought of Two 
Years Banished by Ad- 


vent of Manager 
By C. M. Cole 


OKLAHOMA City, Oct. 17.—The intro- 
duction of a new impresario for Okla- 
homa is a factor in the advancing season. 
Hyla Long, teacher of piano in this city, 
will present a series. For two years 
Oklahoma City has been practically des- 
titute of concert attractions. With the 
departure of Edward Bryan, and the 
embarkation in other business of Hatha- 
way Harper, former manager, the music 
attractions for the past two years have 
been at a low ebb. 

The notable exception was the Okla- 
homa City Symphony, which will give a 
more elaborate series than last year. 
‘the first event will be given on Oct. 26, 
with an orchestra enlarged to sixty 
players, under the direction of Dean 
Holmberg of the state university at 
Norman. Five concerts are to be in- 
cluded in the symphony series, and plans 
are now in the course of completion for 
an added series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts during November and De- 
cember. Miss Long’s series of three 
concerts was opened Oct. 16 with a re- 
cital by Anna Case. On Feb. 13, 1926, 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist, is scheduled 
to appear in the series and on March 4, 
Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, will 
be heard. 

Two special concerts are announced by 
Miss Long, on Nov. 4, the Paul White- 
man Orchestra will make its first ap- 
pearance in Oklahoma, and a recital by 
Louis Graveure will be sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Music Club. All recitals will be 
in the High School Auditorium except 
the Paul Whiteman event, which will be 
at the Shrine Auditorium. 

As a means of further developing 
music lovers in the city, Miss Long will 
devote 100 unreserved seats at each 
concert to the use of the student body 
of local schools, at fifty cents each. 

Miss Long recently returned from 
Europe where she completed the normal 
music course presented by the Paris 
Conservatoire and a short course of in- 
struction under Tobias Matthay in 
London. 











Chamber Music Event Opens Bluffton’s 
Year 

BLUFFTON, OHIO, Oct. 17.—Otto Holt- 

kamp is the new voice teacher in charge 

at Bluffton College, succeeding Mr. 

Lehman, resigned. Miss Krehbiel is 


the assistant. The string instrument 
department which has attained an envi- 
able reputation in the work of the 
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institution, the principal college of the 
Mennonite denominational faith in this 
country, is still under the direction of 
Sidney Hauenstein. Mr. Hauenstein is 
at the head of both the college and high 
school orchestras. The first named 
presented the Haydn String Quartet, 
Vera Watson Downing, director and 
manager, on the evening of Oct. 1, which 
was recorded as a most auspicious open- 
ing of the music season there. It is 
announced that the college men’s glee 
club, developed to a high state of artistic 
efficiency by Prof. Lehman, will be, as 
usual, the feature of the voice depart- 
ment, and the customary extended trips 
will be continued. H. E. HALL. 


LOCAL MUSICAL BODIES 
ACTIVE IN MASON CITY 








Iowa Community Has Numerous Groups 
Notably Carrying Forward 
Cultural Work 


Mason City, Iowa, Oct. 17.—Pros- 
pects for the musical season here are 
unusually bright, although plans for 
some of the organizations are not yet 
completed. 

The most important artists’ course 
will be under the auspices of the 
Y. W. C. A. with the leading concerts 
scheduled as follows: Oct. 15, Kansas 
City Cathedral Choir; Nov. 17, Adanac 
Male Quartet of Toronto, Canada; Jan. 
13, drama; Feb. 25, Jesse Pugh, im- 
personator, and Julian Arnold. 

The Matinée Musical Club is one of 
the most active musical clubs of the 
city and sponsors several musical affairs 
open to the public during the year. The 
club is always ready to lend a hand in 
all musical activities of Mason City. 
Plans of the Womans’ Club music de- 
partment are similar to those of other 
years with study courses and one or 
two public concerts at the close of the 
season. 

The Municipal Band, conducted by 
Harry Keeler, has given concerts several 
times a week throughout the summer 
and has arranged for similar concerts 
next summer with the personnel of the 
band both as to out-of-town professional 
players and Mason City musicians about 
the same as this year. 

The Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, 
the largest one in the State, under the 
baton of Mr. Keeler and with Mabel 
McEwen as accompunist, has started 
rehearsals and will give good-will con- 
certs with soloists in surrounding towns 
and cities. These concerts are always 
free to the public and are heard by 
capacity houses. They have been a 
unique feature of this body of men 
singers for the past few years. The 
club studies new music each year and 
gives a public concert at the Armory 
near the close of the year. 

The Lincoln Band composed of about 
thirty grade pupils not over twelve years 
of age, gives public concerts throughout 
the year including out-of-door concerts 
in the summer in different parks and 
school yards of the city. 

Over fifty per cent of high school and 
junior college pupils and a large per- 
centage of grade pupils are enrolled in 
some music course given free to school 
pupils throughout the year and for 
which credit is given in their school 
course. H. Olsson is director in 
charge of the music department, Marion 
Miller is head of the violin department 
and Mabel McEwen is at the head of 
the piano department. Each of the 
grade schools has an orchestra. Pupils’ 
recitals are held monthly in the high 
school auditorium. The school orches- 
tras and band are always ready to help 
in all municipal festivities and other 
affairs that want music on the pro- 
grams. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Charleston Organizations Announce 
Programs 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 17.—Charles- 
ton has been enduring such excessive 
heat this summer that musicians sought 
a cooler clime and music clubs disbanded 
till fall. Plans for the coming season 
were, therefore, somewhat delayed. The 
Crescendo Club will open the season with 
a costume recital by Gertrude Courtney, 
soprano. Miss Courtney will appear in 
national costumes of Russia, France and 
England, closing her program with an 
American group. This recital will be 
in October. The Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Charleston, or- 
ganized and conducted by Theo Wich- 
mann, will give four concerts during this 
season. Other music clubs have not as 
yet announced their plans. 

V. G. TUPPER. 
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Atlanta to Have Brilliant Opera and Symphony Events 





": Salata: GA., Oct. 17.—Atlanta’s 
1925-26 season will include one 
week of Metropolitan Opera; ten weeks 
of Municipal light opera; eight pro- 
grams by the Atlanta Symphony, and 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, the Flonzaley Quartet and many 
noted artists. 

The Festival Association, Col. W. L. 
Peel, president, will again present the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for one 
week in the spring. The artists and 
operas will be announced in February. 

The second Municipal light opera 
season, during the summer months, will 
extend over a period of eight and _pos- 
sibly ten weeks. The répertoire will be 
selected from musical comedies and 
comic operas. Many of the company of 
artists, members of the chorus and 
ballet of last summer will return next 
year. C. B. Bidwell is the executive 
secretary and manager. 


Artists Series Booked 


Mrs. Cliff Hatcher, newly-appointed 
president of the Atlanta Music Club, is 
very enthusiastic over the outlook ‘for 
the coming year. The club is presenting 
in the Civic Series concerts: Tito 
Schipa, Oct. 23; Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, Nov. 20; Ignace Paderewski, 
Jan. 29; the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 8, and Sigrid Onegin, March 17. 
These concerts will be given in the City 
Auditorium. 

The Intime Series concerts will be 
given by the Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco, Nov. 2; Elena Gerhardt, 
Dec. 5; the Flonzaley Quartet, Jan. 23, 
and Wanda Landowska, Feb. 27, in the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. 

The Morning Musicales will be given 
at the Woman’s Club. There will be 
sixteen programs, Madeline Keipp being 
engaged for the second season to lecture 
on the book as prescribed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, sub- 
ject “From Song to Symphony.” 
Alternating with the lectures will be 
recitals given by local artists. 

The library as begun by Mrs. Ben Lee 
Crew last year, will be housed at the 
Phillips and Crew Piano Company. 
Commencing with only a few volumes, 
it now numbers several hundred. Many 
of the volumes are autographed and 
presented by noted artists. The library 
is open to club members only. 

Owing to the change of residence from 
the city of the director of the Junior 
Club, Mrs. Benjamin Parker, the club’s 
full plans are not ready for announce- 
ment. The club will continue the two 
orchestras, the junior, consisting of 
beginners, and the senior of the more 
advanced members of the club. 

The Fine Arts Club, as is the custom, 
will devote three or four programs to 
music. Mrs. Mildred Seydell, concert 
director of the club, announced that 
Florence Easton, soprano, would appear 
in the opening concert on Oct. 13 and 
Mr. and Mrs. Michtaro Ongawa, in 
Japanese songs and dances in costume 
on Dec. 8. It is probable that the club 
will also present a local artist. 


Local Symphony Active 


Mrs. George W. Walker, secretary, 
announces the third season of the At- 
lanta Symphony, with Enrico Leide, 
conductor, with plans for the usual eight 
concerts. These will be given, as for- 
merly, on alternate Sunday afternoons 
at Loew’s Grand Theater. Georgia 
artists have been engaged as soloists. 
The same policy of financing the organ- 
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NEW HALL AND WORKERS FOR ATLANTA’S 
Yaarab Temple, Now Under Construction, Which Will Provide a Large Auditorium for 


Center. 
the Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


ization by popular subscribed member- 
ships, with the usual number of free 
admissions, will be continued. 

The Georgia Chapter of the American 
Organists’ Guild, Mrs. T. G. Seidell, 
dean, has arranged monthly recitals by 
local artists and will present several 
lecturers. The Guild will open the sea- 
son with a special service in one of the 
churches. It will also take an active 
part in National Music Week and con- 
templates presenting at least one artist 
of national reputation. 

The churches throughout the year 
devote the entire evening service, once 
a month, to musical programs. The 
choirs give oratorios, cantatas and 
varied programs. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
which was organized last April by Mrs. 
Kurt Mueller, teacher of singing and 
piano, will continue the work of the 
organization under the baton of Herman 
Effel. 

The music committee of the woman’s 
division of the Chamber of Commerce 
is making plans to direct the third 
observance of National Music Week in 
Atlanta. 

The music chairman of the Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. W. O. Chears, plans to con- 
tinue a series of operalogues in the 
spring. From time to time during the 
year local and visiting guest artists will 
be presented at the club. 

The music chairman of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Charles 
Chalmers, plans to furnish musical pro- 
grams for the State and interstate 
meetings. 

Broadcasting Station WSB of the 
Atlanta Journal will send in the air, 


programs by visiting and local artists. 
The studios have been removed from the 
Journal Building and now occupy quar- 
ters atop the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. 

The Christmas Pageant, under the 
direction of Mrs. Earl Sherwood Jack- 
son, the weekly organ concerts at the 
City Auditorium by Charles Sheldon and 
the summer season of band concerts in 
the various parks are annually sup- 
ported by the City of Atlanta. 

The Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany, the Post Office and many of the 
department stores have bands, orches- 
tras, glee clubs and quartettes under 
paid directors. 


Schools Sponsor Programs 


The Atlanta Conservatory of Music, 
George Lindner, violinist, director, is 
entering upon its eighteenth consecutive 
season, with several additions to the 
faculty and remodeled studios through- 
out. Lionel Levinson Sinclair, formerly 
of the Louisville Conservatory, is the 
new associate director. The conserva- 
tory is this year becoming a member 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Music and Allied Arts. 

Cornelia Archer of New York, will 
direct the Evelyn Jackson School of 
Music while Miss Jackson is on tour. 
Notable in the school is the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the members of 
which discuss problems pertaining to 
teacher and pupil. A study of the books 
prescribed by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs is made during the year, 
ending with the national examination 
and formal presentation of diplomas. 

The Potter-Spiker School, Blanche 
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MUSIC 
Opera and Concert Events in the Georgia 


Inset, Mrs. Cliff C. Hatcher, President of the Atlanta Music Club, and Lionel Levinson Sinclair, New Associate Director of 


Potter-Spiker, director, announces a 
faculty addition in Mrs. Pierpont Spiker, 
a first honor graduate of the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, who 
comes as the director of music of the 
school. 

The Morgan-Stephens Conservatory 
of Music is entering its twenty-fourta 
season, with enlarged faculty and newly 
decorated studios. The enrollment is 
the largest in its history. Mrs. Theo- 
dora Morgan Stephens, director, will 
continue the series of lecture-recitals for 
the student body, by the local artists. 

The public schools will hold to the 
regular schedule of memory contests. 
The choruses, orchestras and bands 
will give concerts in Atlanta and ad- 
jacent towns. Plans are going forward 
for a greater celebration of National 
Music Week. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Piqua Club to Study Current Events 


Piqua, OHIO, Oct. 
AMERICA will be used as a textbook by 
the Fine Arts Club of Piqua this year. 
A study course will be promulgated 
which will have for its object discussion 
and analysis of the current events as 
printed in this publication. The Ladies’ 
Chorus will be reorganized and the 
members will arrange a comprehensive 
program having for its object the study 
of modern Russian, French, and Ameri- 
can composers. The Thomas music 
studio reports an increased enrollment 
in all departments, Miss Ethel Hamilton 


has been added to the corps of teachers, 
and will conduct classes in dramatic ex- 
pression. William Simpkinson, head of 
the Piqua Conservatory, reports a com- 
plete schedule and an increase in all de- 
partments of his work. As usual, he 
will conduct the free violin classes in 
the public schools, and will present his 
pupils in the early summer in an annual 
recital. He has a large class in Lima. 
H. E. HALL. 





Marion Club Arranges Musicales 


MARION, OHIO, Oct. 17.—The Marion 
Lecture Recital Club, with the coopera- 
tion of Henry Ackerman, has arranged 
a series of three concerts in the Grand 
Theater. The series opened with a re- 
cital by Queena Mario, soprano, on Oct. 
5. Others scheduled to appear are the 
Cherniavsky Trio, on Dec. 2, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, on Feb. 8 
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ONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 17.—The 
most brilliant musical season Long 
Beach has ever enjoyed is forecast for 
the winter of 1925-1926. There has 
been little appreciable diminishing in 
musical activities. during the summer, 
as the last season closed late, and many 
recitals and concerts were given 
throughout the summer months. : 
The reputation of being a musical city 
has been credited to Long Beach, from 
the fact that it. spends more for mu- 
nicipal music than any other city of 
iike size in. the United States. The ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the 
Municipal Band, for the fiscal year 
1925-1926 is $133,000. Of this sum 
$5,000 is for the purpose of broadcasting 
the programs. The Municipal Band 
gives two.’free concerts daily, except 
Sunday and Monday evenings and Mon- 
day afternoons. The Municipal Band is 
a Long Beach institution. It was or- 
ganized in 1909, and has never been dis- 
continued, the people believing it the 
greatest asset in the city, for drawing 
people here as permanent residents. The 
conductor is Herbert L. Clarke, for 
twenty years solo cornetist with. Sousa’s 
Band. The organization includes fifty 
musicians, many of them exceptionally 
fine soloists. The programs given are 
equal to those presented by some large 
symphony orchestras. The summer con- 
certs are given in the bandstand on the 
beach,.and in the Municipal Auditorium 
during the winter months. The average 
attendance is from 2000 to 2500 at each 
concert. 


Visiting Artists Announced 


The Long Beach Philharmonic Artist 
Course, under the auspices of the Ebell 
Club, L. D. Frey, director, and announce 
concerts by artists of note for the season 
1925-1926. On the list appear John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor; Anna Case, soprano; 
Paul Kochanski, violinist; . Joseph 
Lhevinne, pianist; Claire Dux, soprano, 
and other artists not yet announced. 

Not less interesting will be the Seven 
Arts Course, Katheryn Coffield, director. 
This course will open with Alice Gentle, 
mezzo-soprano, Oct. 6; followed by Grace 
Wood Jess, costume recitalist, Dec. 1; 
Cecil Arden, contralto, Jan. 19; Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, Feb. 16, and Thelma 
Given, violinist, March 2. Mrs. Coffield 
is also a local manager, handling a num- 
ber of artists from Long Beach. ; 

The Woman’s Music Study Club will 
enter upon its eighteenth year of activi- 
ties, with a membership of 250. The 
president is Mrs. W. T. Moore, the pro- 
gram chairman, Jane Stanley. Among 
programs of study are: “Motifs, Mo- 
tives, Moods,” “Rhythm, Melody, Har- 
mony,” “Music Weird and Grotesque,” 
“Composers’ Day,” “Neath the Stars,” 
“From the Waters” and others. The 
Choral Section, led by L. D. Frey, will 
give several programs and concerts dur- 
ing the year. 


i ;ive rovatore”’ 
Will G “Fi t 


The Long Beach Choral Oratorio So- 
ciety. a mixed chorus of 150 voices, led 
by Clarence E. Krinbil since it was or- 
ganized seven years ago, has success- 
fully given three concerts each year with 
paid assisting artists. For the first 
concert this season “Il Trovatore” in a 
choral form will be presented. 

The Cadman Choral Club (formerly 
the Madrigal Club), an organization of 
young singers led by Rolla Alford, with 
Dorothy Bell Alford as accompanist, 
gave its first program this season on 
Sept. 8; entitled “Grand Opera Up to 
Date.” With themes from well-known 
operas, and the libretto by Mr. Alford, 
it proved a delightful musical diversion. 

The Bach Choir, Mrs. Ada Potter 
Wiseman, president, will be led by John 
Smallman. Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio 
is being rehearsed. A membership of 
100 is the aim of the organization, which 
is in its second year of activities. 

The Long Beach Orchestral Society 
now numbers forty-five members, and 
under the direction of A. A. Lehoy, will 
soon make its first public appearance. 
The members are non-union musicians, 
and includes prominent business and 
professional men and women of the city. 

Clubs and organizations having paid 
artists on their programs are the Ebell 
Club, Mrs. Charles A. Wiley, president; 
Mrs. George H. Galbraith, program 
chairman; College Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
O. P. Bell. president; Mrs. Gertrude 
Johnston Fisher, program chairman; 
Woman’s City Club, Mrs. Warren B. 


TUSSLE TTT I PUUAUADAUEUSAAUUUINULE 


Long Beach’s Municipal Music 


Thrives 
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Davis, president; Mrs. Oliver Brison, 
program. chairman; Junior Ebell, Mrs. 
Harry .Voisard, chairman music com- 
mittee. A number of the men’s lunch- 
eon clubs hire musical entrtainers for 
their meeting. 

Every large church in the city has 
paid organists and directors, and many 
paid quartets and soloists. Perhaps the 


. largest choir is that of the First Chris- 


tian Church, numbering ninety members, 
directed by L. D. Frey. St. Anthony’s 
Roman Catholic Church choir has eighty 
members, and is directed by Joseph 
Ballantyne. Two new organs were in- 
stalled recently, a four manual Skinner, 
at First Methodist, where Otto J. Hirsh- 
ler, the organist, gives a recital each 
month, and a fine Austin organ at Sec- 
ond Church of Christ Science. This last 
organ opened by the late John J. Mc- 
Clellan of Salt Lake City. 

Another important cultural advantage 


enjoyed by dwellers in Long Beach is 
the splendid department of music in the 
public schools. From primary schools, 
through the grades and high schools, 
music in all branches is taught by com- 
petent teachers and most advanced meth- 
ods. Minerva C. Hall, general super- 
visor, with about twenty-five assistant 
supervisors and teachers, and with 
George C. Moore heading the orchestral 
and band work, make up the faculty 
in the music department. In the seventh 
and eighth grades music is required; 
in the high school it is an elective study. 
Credits are given for music studied in 
schools and for work under private 
teachers outside the schools. 

_The Seashore Music Talent tests are 
given for entrance in the elementary 
classes, Classes in history of music and 
appreciation are taught, and music 
memory contests are held each year. 
The programs for the finals this year 


were played by the Municipal Band. 
Orchestras are conducted in the grades, 


junior high and high schools, and bands | 


in many of the schools. 

Each year a light opera is given by 
the combined glee clubs of Polytechnic 
High School. Ethel Ardis conducts with 
George C. Moore leading the orchestra. 
Cantatas are also given by the mixed 
chorus of the high school, numbering 200 
voices, led by Charlot Louise Brecht, 
with a selected orchestra of fifty. Mr. 
Moore is leader, and Edith Wyant and 
Sara Peppel, pianists. Assisting artists 
are also heard. 

A final concert at the close of the year 
is given by an orchestra of seventy from 
the elementary schools, with piano and 
violin soloists. The harmony class give 
interesting programs, as do the night 
school classes. A new venture this year 
was the organizing of two orchestras by 
George C. Moore, as a part of the re- 
creational work of the summer school; 
these orchestras played for playground 
programs, and for the pageant “Cali- 
fornia,” in which 1000 pupils took part 
in Recreation Park. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 





Kansas University to 
Present Concert Series 
by Visiting Notables 

















Donald M. Swarthout, Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Who 
Will Manage a Concert Series at That 
Institution 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Oct. 17.—The Uni- 
versity of Kansas concert series, under 
the leadership of Donald M. Swarthout, 
dean of the School of Fine Arts, will 
include concerts by the following: Percy 
Grainger, pianist, Oct. 28; Russian 
Symphonie Choir, Nov. 23; Paul White- 
man and his Orchestra, Nov. 13; Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, and Hans Kindler, 
‘cellist, April 12; Sousa and his Band, 
Dec. 14; and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under Henri Verbrugghen, two concerts 
in early May. Two other events will 
be given by Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
and Sigrid Onegin, contralto, on dates 
as yet unassigned. 

Music Week in May will be heralded 
by concerts of the Lawrence Choral 
Union and the organizations of other 
colleges and the Haskell (Irdian) Insti- 
tute. A greater number of singers have 
been engaged for this year. 

The enrollment in the University 
School of Fine Arts promises to be 
greater than ever before, and much 
interest in music is being shown through- 
out the city. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


ERIE CONCERT SCHEDULES 





Several Series Announced for Thriving 
Pennsylvania Center—Symphony 
to Give Six Events 


ERIE, Pa., Oct. 17.—The coming con- 
cert season in Erie will bring a splendid 
array of the country’s leading artists in 
all lines. Of long-standing concert 


courses, Miss Leo has announced the 
following list of artists for her patrons: 
Wanda Landowska, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and the New York String 
Quartet. . 

The Erie Concert Course, E. A. 
Haesener, manager, is new in the field 
and offers an attractive course with the 
following artists: Ethel Leginska, Paul 
Kochanski, the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, the Cherniavsky Trio and Marie 
Sundelius. The concerts are to be given 
in the Elks’ Auditorium. 

The Park Theater, A. D. Robertson, 
manager, also announces the engage- 
ment of the following artists who will 
appear under their direct management 
this winter Lawrence Tibbett, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa and _ Fritz 
Kreisler. Rosa Ponselle and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony are also to appear later 
in the season. 

Of the local organizations, the Musi- 
cal Art Society under the direction of 
Eugen Haesener, will give one concert 
and the Orpheus Male Chorus, with an 
increased membership under the direc- 
tion of Wilson Root Bushnell, will give 
a series of three concerts to their 
patrons, with Harry E. Paker, tenor, 
and Hildred Thompson Morrow, soprano, 
as soloists for two of the events. For 
the third soloist they will present some 
local artist to be selected by competition. 
_ The Erie Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Henry B. Vincent will be heard 
in six concerts. 

Local musical schools are enrolling 
large numbers for the year’s work, in- 
cluding the Erie Conservatory, Peter Le 
Sueur, director; the Delano Musical 
School, and the Campbell Musical School. 

WILSON ROoT BUSHNELL. 





OTTAWA, CANADA, Oct. 17.—The Ot- 
tawa Ladies’ Morning Music Club will 
begin its fortnightly morning concerts 
early in November and will also present 
a few outside artists in evening recitals. 

C. J. L. Rickwood, conductor of the 
Temple Choir, states that the choir will 
be more active than last year, which was 
a banner season for that organization. 
Nothing has been definitely announced 
as to programs, dates and artists. 


CONCERTS BOOKED 
FOR KENOSHA FOLK 


Civie Music Association 
Sponsors Community 


Orchestra 
By Wesley La Violette 


KENOSHA, WIs., Oct. 17.—With a 
splendid artist course assured, the de- 
veloping of a community orchestra 
through the efforts of the Kenosha Civic 
Music Association, and an awakening 
interest in the music of the _ public 
schools, Kenosha will undoubtedly hav: 
the best musical season that it has yet 
had. There is a definite lack in the 
choral music of the city, but that is 
hoped to be remedied through the fu- 


ture expansion of the Civic Association. 

The artist course, which has come to 
be recognized as a definitely established 
and paying course, will be given again 
this season under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. A. H. Lance, and Mrs. N. A. Rowe, 
with the cooperation of the Marion 
Andrews Concert Bureau of Milwaukee. 

The course will be opened on Oct. 26 
by a joint recital of Renée Thornton, 
soprano, and Richard Hageman. Pau! 
Kochanski, violinist, will play on Nov. 
16. Dec. 7, will bring a song recital by 
Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. Guiomar Novaes, Brazil- 
ian pianist, will appear in recital on 
Jan. 25. The course will come to a close 
on Feb. 22, with a joint appearance of 
Edward Johnson, tenor, and Joan Ruth 
soprano, both of the Metropolitan Opera. 
in excerpts from operas with scenery 
and costume. 

The Civic Music Association will again 
bring George Dasch from Chicago to 
conduct the training school for the new 
Civic Orchestra in its weekly rehearsals. 
This was organized at the close of last 
season, and it is hoped that it will be 
able to appear in concert during that 
to come. 





BROwNWOOD, TEX.—Under the direc 
tion of Cameron Marshall, the Howard 
Payne College School of Music gave the 
opening concert of the college year be 
fore a large audience. 
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Some Prominent Musicians and Teachers of Long Beach, Calif. 





KATHERYN COFFIELD | L. D. FREY, Baritone 


Concert Manager 
Organizer and Director Seven Arts Society 
Care of So. California Music Co. 
119-121 East Third St., Long Beach, Calif. ; 


ADA POTTER WISEMAN, 


. : f 
Studios 





LYRIC SOPRANO 
Soloist—Conductor—T eacher 


Club Programs Arranged and Submitted Upon Request 
Studio: 754 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
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V oice 


Teacher of Professional Singers 


523 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
610 So. Cal. Music Bldg., Los Angeles (Wednesdays) 
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Future Holds Brilliant Progress for Musical Seattle 
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EATTLE, Oct. 17.—With an audi- 7 
torium in sight, Seattle will, in an- 
other year, be able to prospect a musical | 
' season that will vie with that of any 
city on the coast, and take its rightful 
; place in the musical world. 
| The Civic Auditorium has the backing 
of the Chamber of Commerce, City Coun- 
s cil, newspapers, fraternal societies and 
- . various business organizations. The 
location has been decided on, and com- 
9 pletion of the hall will give impetus to 
d 4 several musical undertakings that have 
n been dormant for a number of years, 
f among them the symphony orchestra, 
q possibly an opera society, and the music 
n festival. 
e. From announcements of courses al- 
5 ready made, it is evident there is to be 
" ; no dearth of concerts during the coming 
1] : season. The Ladies’ Musical Club, with 
v. Mrs. M. A. Gottstein as executive secre- 
yy tary, and Mrs. C. H. Hooper as presi- 
r dent, and having more than thirty years 
1 experience in handling artists announced 
yn the opening of its season on Oct. 5 in 
Se : the Plymouth Church with a concert by 
of Jules Durleshkaivich, violinist. The 
h ; young artist won a scholarship with the | 
a Ladies’ Musical Club in 1909. The artist 
ry series of the Club also included an- 
. nouncement of a concert by Elisabeth 
: @ tee aos ly gga By Penn Rhy pianist, MEN AND WOMEN WHO SERVE ART IN SEATTLE 
y , 
2W Dec. 15; Sigrid Onegin, contralto, in Top Row: Mrs. J. E. MacPherson, President of the Women’s Cen tury Club, Which Will Open a New Recital Hall This Season; 
Is E January, and Beniamino Gigli, Feb. 9. Arthur H. Hutchinson, Chairman of Plymouth Men’s Club Concert Course Committee; Grace Keen Spargur, Manager of the 
ist : The Men’s Club of the Plymouth Spargur String Quartet; Lower Row: George E. Maine, Chairman of the First Presbyterian Church Concerts, and Lora Harvey, 
be Church, under the direction of a com- President of the Woman’s Federation, University of Washington 
at il alee te y Bee irr Sg Reaeemenge: Gerhardt, lieder singer, Nov. 17; Paul Dates are Jan. 18, with Ernest Davis, _The Nordica Choral Club, Helen 
cente Ballester, baritone, was announced Whiteman’s Orchestra, Feb. 20; Mar-_ tenor, as soloist, and April 26, when the Crowe Snelling, conductor, will give an 
- for Oct. 12. Masta Kurenko, soprano, garet Matzenauer, Feb. 25; Thamar club will be assisted by the Spargur operetta in February and conclude the 
will come on Oct, 98: Cecilia Hansen, Karsavina, Adolf Bolm and their ballet, String Quartet. . Be season with a miscellaneous program in 
- violinist. on March 11 and Roland March 26, and the Little Symphony, The Seattle Oratorio Society, con- June. 
one ne : ~ , conducted by George Barrére, April 27. ducted by J. W. Bixel, will sing Bach’s ’ . . 
~~ Hayes, tenor, in April. The Amphi or 4 v . 2 fom, Moves, Chamber Music Programs 
The First’ Presbyterian Church con- e Amphion Society, Seattle’s oldest Christmas Oratorio early in December 
cert series will bring Emilio De Gogorza, male chorus, Alexander Myers, presi- and will give its spring concert with a Plans of the Musical Arts Society in- 
baritone, Dec. 4; Mischa Levitzki, pian- ee its usual two concerts lighter work. Harr} ” clude a series of morning musicales 
is ist. in January; Ethel Leginska, pianist, = ec. 2 and May 12, with Mabel The Orpheon Society, conducted by which will feature chamber music and 
nl1 Feb, 24. and ine tendon String Quartet tiegelman appearing on the latter date. Edwin Fairbourn, announces concerts  jecture recitals. 
: ‘ These concerts are to be given in Meany for Dec. 8 and May 4. oe CE ee , : 
in April. ated Be het, . PM be : The Spargur String Quartet, which 
— Hall, University of Washington. The Seattle Bach Society, led by in tn ite Gaventh wear with e 
. eb pa eee ' . f Sayed s ‘ yes 1 the same 
Course for Students The Ladies’ Lyric Club, Mrs. William Graham Morgan, with Dr. Franklin personnel, will open its concert series in 
Leroy Baird, president, will be heard in Sawyer Palmer as president, will also be November in the Olympic Hotel 
The Woman’s Federation of the Uni- two concerts, and will sponsor a number heard. . The Ladies’ Musi r Club. Stri 
‘rsity of Washington will present a of afternoon musicales. The Seattle Orchestral Society, of x — eur ub string 
course for the University students and The Philomel Club, led by R. H. Ken- which Frances J. Armstrong is conduc- er 
others, their attractions being Elena drick, will give two public concerts. tor, will make its usual appearances. [Continued on page 156] 
FOR MUSIC NEWS OF THE F es 2c A » Spe 
sre Bagh gdp ancis Armstrong ° SEATTLE T } 
PACIFIC COAST | —— Prominent ‘° eachers 
read ; Concert Violinist 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS |) Available in West EvizABetH RicuMonp MIL.er, voice, 803 The McKelvey 
nec agi Gin Hesaaun Goer Currorp W. KANTNER, voice, 306 Spring 5t. 
DAVID SHEETZ CRAIG, Editor May 1 to Sept. 1 Jac Ql ES Jou -JER vil LE, voice, Cornish School 
moe vies ert For dates apply ‘Head of vocal department, Cornish School” 
anada anc a J Secretary ‘ ; mae Tee 9 : 
214 Securities Blde. Fronclo Ararstveng K ARL ScHw ERDTFEGER, voice, 1132 16th Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. Sgeattle, Wash. Kirk Towns, voice, The Senator Apts. 
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Many Events Fill List for Springfield, Ohio 


Pm MM Te SL 


PRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 17.— 
What gives promise of being the best 
season in the history of Springfield has 


been planned by music teachers, the 
music committee of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, individuals and heads 
of music departments of the public and 
parochial schools and the Wittenberg 
School of Music. 

Chief among these activities is the 
annual artists’ course. This course, 
sponsored by the music committee of the 
City Federation, is now in its eleventh 
season and gives concerts by world- 
famed artists at nominal prices. The 
object of the Federation is not to 
make money, but to place good music 
within the reach of all music lovers. 

The course this year includes the fol- 
lowing events: Oct. 20, Alda-Metro- 
= Quartet; Nov. 24, Florence Mac- 

eth, coloratura soprano; Dec. 4, Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone; Dec. 15, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist; Jan. 12, Paul 
Kochanski, violinist; Feb. 12, Minne- 
apolis Symphony; Feb. 23, Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano. These concerts will all 
be given in Memorial Hall. 

G. R. Humberger, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, will enlarge the 
musical activities in his field. e will 
endeavor to place an orchestra and cho- 
rus in each school. Piano lessons will 
be given for the nominal sum of fifteen 
cents and a pupil of junior high age will 
only be allowed to take for two years. 
City teachers will benefit by this ar- 
rangement, as after the two years many 
children will seek further instruction. 

The usual two days’ May Festival will 
be held in Memorial Hall. 


Musical Club Meetings 


An important factor is the Fortnightly 
Musical Club. Early meetings were an- 
nounced for Sept. 29 and Oct. 13, the 
latter with Sonora Trout as chairman. 
Other meetings are scheduled for Oct. 
27, Mrs. Charles Lannert, chairman; 
Nov. 10, Mrs. Floyd Crist, chairman, 
Katherine Tizzard of Dayton giving her 
“Romance of Song”; Sunday, Nov. 22, 
eS organ musicale with Margaret 
MacGregor and Ralph Zirkle; Dec. 8, 
Ebbie Moyer, chairman, when “Hansel 
and Gretel” by Humperdinck will be 
given; Jan. 12, Mrs. Fred Saumenig, 
chairman; Jan. 26, American music, 
Mrs. Robert D. Brain, chairman; Feb. 9, 
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CONTRIBUTING TO SPRINGFIELD’S PROGRESS 


1, G. R. Humberger, Supervisor of Music in Public Schools; 2, Mrs. William S. Mackenzie, 
President of Fortnightly Music Club; 3, Anna Marie Tennant, “Musical America’s” 
Correspondent; 4, Ralph Zirkle, Newly Appointed Organist of Covenant Presbyterian 


Church 


guest evening, club banquet and musi- 
cale; Feb. 23, Mrs. Frank Cargill, chair- 
man; Sunday, March 7, twilight organ 
musicale; March 23, matinée recital; 
April 138, biennial election of officers, 
Mrs. Irving Grant, chairman; April 27, 
Ruth Mellott, chairman and May lI, 
Mrs. William Roberts, chairman. 

The Springfield Civic Orchestra plans 
to give its fall recital in October. It 
also hopes to make tours to nearby 
towns. This orchestra is composed en- 
tirely of local musicians who give their 
services. 

F. L. Bach, head of the Wittenberg 
School of Music, has enlarged the school 
by renting a house nearby. The organ 
department especially will be enlarged. 


Enrollment for the season is heavy. Mr. 
Bach will again conduct the Men’s Glee 
Club. The Woman’s Chorale is under 
John Thomas Williams. Special student 
recitals will be given, and a new build- 
ing is planned. 

The Junior Fortnightly Musical Club 
announced its opening meeting for Oct. 
6. This club is sponsored by the senior 
club. 

Two large choruses will give Easter 
and Christmas programs in Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. 

Boys’ and girls’ bands from State 
fraternal homes, Ohio Masonic, Ohio 
Pythian Children’s and the Ohio Odd 
Fellows; will shortly resume rehearsals. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 





Wichita’s Outlook Good in Spite of 
Conditions Adverse to Concert Life 


So TT IMI MMMM UL 


ICHITA, KAN., Oct. 17.—After 

many broiling summer days with 
few cool nights, Wichita is looking for- 
ward to a winter with an enjoyable 
series of musical events. 

The city, because of its central loca- 
tion, excellent railroad, hotel and audi- 
torium facilities, is rapidly becoming a 
convention city of greater importance. 
Local managers of visiting artists often 
experience difficulty in arranging suit- 
able dates for their concerts, and even 
when arranged, some convention of 
religious, business, or fraternal organ- 
ization is likely to make sad inroads 
upon the concert attendance. 

The colleges, conservatories and 
schools of music are in full swing, all 
claiming a record attendance, and the 
leading private teachers of the city 
report an equally large number of pupils. 
The larger motion-picture theaters, of 
which there are half a dozen in Wichita, 
have augmented their orchestras with 
competent players under able conduc- 
tors. The Shrine Band, Headquarters 
Band of the National Guard, American 
Legion Band and similar organizations 
are hard at work preparing to furnish 
good music for public occasions. The 
music dealers report good business. 


One Concert Series 


The only concert series arranged for 
the season of 1925-26, is under the man- 
agement of Mrs. L. K. Brown, whose 
success as a local manager in past sea- 
sons has been quite pronounced. All 
concerts of this series will be given at 
the Crawford Theater, Percy Grainger, 
pianist, opening with a recital on Oct. 





30. Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, will 
appear some time in November or 
December. Louis Graveure is booked 
for a recital on Jan. 18, 1925. Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, will make his first 
appearance before a Wichita audience 
on Feb. 5, and Schumann Heink will 


appear here later in the same month. 
Mrs. Brown is also managing a concert 
by Paul Whiteman and his band in the 
neighboring city of Hutchinson on Nov. 
12, and she is planning to present this 
organization in Wichita later in the sea- 
son. The Kansas City Little Symphony 
Orchestra will probably make one or two 
appearances under the auspices of the 
Wichita High Schools, but definite dates 
have not yet been arranged. 

The Wichita Musical Club, always a 
leading figure in musical club activities 
of the city, is planning an interesting 
and instructive program for the year’s 


OPERA OPENS BIG 
YEAR IN COLUMBUS 


Artists to Appear Under 
Auspices of Club— 
Schools Active 


By Robert Barr 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 17.—Columbus 
is looking forward to a season of music, 
which for variety and pure musical in- 
terest has scarcely been surpassed by 
any previous year. Mrs. Floyd Locke 


Smith, who has ventured into the realm 
of Opera as an Impresario, has an- 
nounced important engagements of 
artists. 

This is the second season Mrs. Smith 
has brought opera to Columbus. The 
season scheduled for Oct. 7, 8 and 9 in- 
cluded “Aida,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
and “The Barber of Seville,” with 
Charles Marshall, Frances Peralta, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Tokatyan, Basiola, 
Kathryn Browne, Merle Alcock, Italo 
Picchi, Louis D’Angelo, Paul Ananian, 
Graziella Pareto, Jose Mojica and others. 
The orchestra included players from the 
Chicago Civic Opera, with Isaac Van 
Grove as conductor. Alexander D. Pug- 
lia was the stage director. 

Mrs. Smith will also present in con- 
cert, Beniamino Gigli, Feb. 4, and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli on March 24. 

The Women’s Club is realizing this 
year to the fullest extent, its desire to 
bring to Columbus artists who are new 
here. Those to appear are Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, in joint piano recitals; 
Paul Kochanski, violinist; the pianist, 
Alexander Brailowsky, and Queena 
Mario, American soprano; Walter Dam- 
rosch and his New York Symphony, and 
John McCormack. The San Carlo Opera 
Company will give one performance on 
the regular course of the Women’s 
Music Club. 

With the advent of the new Franklin 
Conservatory of Music, headed by Lulu 
Gavette, the moving of the Margaret 
Manly Seidel School into more spacious 
quarters, and the increasing prestige of 
the Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music, much is offered to the young 
aspiring musicians in the way of con- 
structive learning. 





work. Among the programs planned for 
the present season and approved by the 
program committee are “Three Cen- 
turies of American Music” to be given 
in costume; “An Indian Idyl,” including 
the best compositions and arrangements 
of Indian music; French and English 
music of the Seventeenth and Ejight- 
eenth Centuries; Oriental Music, in Cos- 
tume, (Japanese, Chinese, Persian, 
Turkish and Hindu); Music of the 
Months and Seasons; Ensemble Pro- 
gram; Wichita Composers’ Program; 
Junior Club and Children’s Program. 
New choruses, and a cantata of more 
than ordinary difficulty will be given 
during the year. The club is also plan- 
ning for a concert by some visiting art- 
ist, but definite plans have not yet been 
made. T. L. KREss. 





SUSAN 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 


Studio: 57 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








OICE 





Tel. Trafalgar 1057 














Vera W. Downing, Ist violin 
Elsie Herkenhoff, 2nd violin 


Founded in 1921 


‘“‘4n Ensemble of Earned Repute”’ 
For Dates and Terms Address: 


Manager 2112 Iuka Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


HAYDN STRING QUARTET 


J. Howard Sher, viola 
Alice Rohe, ’celio 
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New Symphony Planned for Music-Loving Washington 
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SOME LEADERS IN THE CAPITAL’S MUSIC LIFE 





Left to Right, Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene, Manager of Recital Series in Washington and Other Cities and Leading Sponsor of the Proposed Symphony for the Capital; T. Arthur 
Smith, Manager, Who Annually Brings Noted Artists and Ensembles in Concerts; Mrs. Edouard Albion, Secretary of the Washington Opera Company, Who This Year Has 
Entered the Field of Concert Management, and Edouard Albion, Founder and Director of the Washington Opera Company 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.— 

Washington’s season promises to be 
interesting and novel. Several new mu- 
sical projects will be launched. Nation- 
wide interest has been manifested in 
the Music Festival, which the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are 
planning for the National Capital dur- 
ing one week next May. Musicians and 
large musical organizations are earnest- 
ly hoping that the programs will be 
given entirely by Washington artists, 
and are keenly awaiting the announce- 
ment of the “Committee of 200,” which 
the Commissioners are now forming. 

Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene has _in- 
augurated a project to raise sufficient 
subscriptions to launch a symphony or- 
ganization for Washington with Kurt 
Hetzel as conductor. 

Before Christmas, Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
announces, Washington will hear a per- 
formance by the Washington Symphony, 
which, she believes, will be supported 
and maintained by public subscription. 
She has pledged $10,000 toward this, and 
will assume the management. The or- 
chestra will consist of eighty players, 
the personnel of which will be entirely 
made up of local musicians. Mr. Hetzel, 
was at one time director of the Munich 
Opera, and for the past year a resident 
of Washington. 


Symphony to Make Début 


The present plan includes an opening 
concert early in November, after which 
arrangements will be made for three 
groups of five concerts in the remainder 
of the season. One group of concerts, 
it is stated, will include orchestral 
classics, with noted guest soloists; the 


second group will make a more popular 
appeal; and the third will consist of five 
children’s concerts, similar to the ones 
whi Mr. Stokowski introduced in 
Philadelphta last season. 

Mr. Hetzel, it is unofficially reported 
by reliable informants, may also be the 
conductor of the Festival of Music, in 
May. 

Big Opera Year Scheduled 


The Washington Opera Company, 
Edouard Albion, general director, is per- 
fecting plans for a greatly enlarged 
season of opera. Feodor Chaliapin has 
cabled that he will again appear with 
the company in at least two of his most 
famous réles, new to Washington. Seven 
operas will be given this season, a larger 
number than formerly. The opening of 
the season is scheduled for Nov. 7. 

Mrs. Albion has recently entered the 
concert field with a Monday evening 
Wolfsohn Bureau series at popular 
prices, to be given in the Washington 


_ Auditorium. 


The initial concert of the series was 
to be given on Oct. 19, with Reinald 
Werrenrath as soloist. Other artists to 
appear in Mrs. Albion’s series are 
Lucrezia Bori, Louise Homer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Edward Johnson, Albert Spald- 
ing, Benno Moiseiwitsch, the London 
String Quartet, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and Thamar Karsavina with her 
Ballet and Orchestra. ; 

A notable contribution to Washing- 
ton’s musical season is the splendid 
array of artists announced by the T. 
Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. The 
thousands of followers of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that the five afternoon concerts will 
be given in the Washington Auditorium. 
The larger capacity of this auditorium 
will assure seats for the long waiting 
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list, which has existed for the concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Wash- 
ington. 

The Smith Concert Bureau will also 
present to its followers the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, under the conduc- 
torship of Willem Mengelberg and Wil- 
helm Furtwangler on Tuesday after- 
noons, Nov. 17, Jan. 5, and March 9, 
at the National Theater. 

A diversity of musical events is of- 
fered in the eleventh “Ten Star Series,” 
always a popular group of this manage- 
ment’s yearly presentations. These con- 
certs will be held on Thursday after- 
noons at the New National Theater, on 
Oct. 15 and 22; Nov. 12, Dec. 3, Jan. 7, 
14 and 21; Feb. 11 and 25, and March 
25. These concerts will present Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, a newcomer to Wash- 
ington audiences; Louis Graveure, Wil- 
liam Bachaus and Sophie Braslau. 
William Wade Hinshaw’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “The Marriage of Figaro” 
in English; the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, Efrem Zimbalist, Pablo Casals, 
and Ethel Leginska complete the list. 


Many Concerts Booked 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene has announced the 
following list of concerts for the 1925-26 
season for Washington: Tito Schipa, 
Nov. 4; Harold Bauer and Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch in joint recital, Nov. 7; the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch 
conducting, Nov. 10, Dec. 8, Feb. 9; 
Dusolina Giannini, Nov. 18; Mischa 
Elman, Nov. 21; Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Dec. 2; Will Rogers and the De Reszke 
Singers, Dec. 11; Paul Whiteman and 
his Orchestra, Dec. 12; John McCor- 
mack, Jan. 16, and the Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 
Feb. 2 and April 13; Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Feb. 19; Beniamino Gigli, Feb. 
26; Maria Jeritza, March 3; New York 


Symphony, Otto Klemperer conducting, 
March 16; Frieda Hempel, March 20; 
Sigrid Onegin, March 24, and Fritz 
Kreisler, on a date yet to be announced. 
These concerts will be given in Poli’s 
Theater and the Washington Audi- 
torium. 


Chicago Opera Series 


In the week of Feb. 8, the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, under Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s aegis, will give four 
performances at the Washington Audi- 
torium, including Mary Garden in 
“Louise”; “Ballo in Maschera” with 
Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshall and 
Cyrena Van Gordon; “Rigoletto” with 
Edith Mason, Titta Ruffo and Charles 
Hackett; and “Carmen” with Miss 
Garden and Fernand Ansseau. The ap- 
pearances of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany were underwritten by sixty. repre- 
sentative Washingtonians. 

The Monday Morning Musicales, 
which Mrs. Lawrence Townsend has suc- 
cessfully managed, are awaited with 
keen anticipation, as she always brings 
to Washington new artists, whom she 
engages during her European tours each 
summer. The personnel for these con- 
certs has not as yet been announced. 

Various choral organizations and or- 
chestras will give programs for the sea- 
son which are not made up yet. 

The impetus which the Spring Fes- 
tival of Music, inaugurated by the Com- 
missioners, has given generally revives 
the enthusiasm which many represen- 
tatives have for the passage of the 
Fletcher Bill for a National Conserv- 
atory of Music in the Nation’s Capital, 
during the next session of Congress. 

DoroTHY DE MuTH WATSON. 
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New $1,000, 000 Hall in San Antonio Spurs Music 
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AN ANTONIO, Tex., Oct. 17.—San 

Antonio’s new municipal auditorium, 
now under construction, will be a 
$1,000,000 structure, through an increase 
of the original appropriation. It is 
planned with a seating capacity of 6000, 
and additional available space, all seats 
having a clear and unobstructed view 
of the stage, which is 60 feet deep and 
140° feet long. 

There are sixteen dressing rooms and 
eight committee rooms. An organ to 
cost not less than $40,000 will be in- 
stalled. An art gallery has «been in- 
cluded in the plans, and also a lecture 
or recital hall. 

The building, which will not be ready 
for dedication before the fall of 1926, 
is of native white limestone with red 
Spanish tile roof. It is located in a five 
acre tract of land with a setting of fine 
trees. It has south facing, with ap- 
proaches from Romana and _ Fourth 
Streets. Special attention will be given 
to parking facilities. 

With the auditorium a definite project, 
interest is being aroused in plans which 
may develop into a municipal orchestra. 
As an ‘experiment, the San Antonio 
Musical *@lub, of which Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck is life president, will 
sponsor the organization of a small or- 
chestra to give four evening concerts 
with afternoon public rehearsals, on 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, and Dec. 5. Don Philip- 
pini, who was director of the Empire 
Theater orchestra for two seasons, will 
conduct the concerts, which will be held 
this year in the Main Avenue High 
School Auditorium. The soloists have 
not yet been announced. Three Texas 
artists and one of international fame 
will be chosen.’ Almost the entire financ- 
ing of the orchestra will be undertaken 
by the 400 members of the San Antonio 
Musical Club. The orchestra may tour 
through Texas. Elise Engel will manage 
the concerts. 

The San Antonio Musical Club will 
also present Féodor Chaliapin in a con- 
cert at the Majestic Theater, Jan. 4; a 
Clavilux, or color organ recital, April 
14, and two San Antonio musicians in 
joint recital, Anita Daniel, violinist; and 
Minnie Hirsh, pianist, in April. 

In accordance with its custom, this 
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The New Munipical Auditorium Now Under Construction in San Antonio, at a Cost of 
$1,000,000. It Will Have a Seating Capacity of 6000 and Will Contain a Fine Organ 


and Recital Hall, and Picture Gallery 


club will present seven programs dur- 
ing the season, to be held monthly under 
the direction of Mrs. E. P. Arneson at 
the St. Anthony Hotel Ballroom. The 
opening program, Oct. 26, will present 
the prize-winning compositions in the 
sixth annual Texas Prize Composition 
Competition. Mrs. L. L. Marks, chair- 
man of the contest, will conduct the 
program. John M. Steinfeldt, president, 
San Antonio College of Music, winner 
of the first prize for piano, and second 
for song composition; Henry Jacobsen, 
of the faculty of the San Antonio Col- 


lege of Music, first prize for song; E. 
Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth, first prize 
in violin composition; Carl Venth, Fort 
Worth, second prize in violin. The 
judges were Leopold Godowsky, Fay 
Foster, and Leopold Auer. 


Concerts Scheduled 


Edith M. Resch, concert artist man- 
ager, has announced that she will again 
present Tito Schipa, March 8, John Mc- 
Cormack, Feb. 11, and Mme. Galli-Curci, 
April 14, both the latter at the Majestic 


Theater, with the place of the first not 
determined. 

The Mozart Choral Society, Mrs. J. 
M. Krakauer, president, has chosen for 
its course a presentation of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
to be sung by the Coleridge-Taylor double 
mixed quartet, of Kansas City, with 
Lambert Murphy in the solo role at 
Main Avenue High School Auditorium, 
Jan. 19; Ignace Paderewski, March 5, 
at the Majestic Theater; Claudia Muzio, 
in April, date and place still to be an- 
nounced. The season will be opened in 
November, with a performance of “The 
Bohemian Girl,” given by resident sing- 
ers, under the direction of David L. 
Ormesher. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of which 


. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is life president, will 


continue its course of musicales, which 
have proved most popular in two seasons 
past. Mrs. Joseph Choate King is chair- 
man; Mrs. Leonard Brown, vice-chair- 
man. Four musicales will be given on 
Tuesday afternoons at the St. Anthony 
Ballroom. The course will present Harry 
Farbman, violinist, Oct. 27; Mrs. Joseph 
Choate King, mezzo-soprano, and Olga 
Louise Seiser, pianist, Nov. 24; Birdice 
Blye, pianist, Feb. 23; Grace Wood Jess, 
song interpreter, March 30. 

This club will conduct a violin contest 
for resident pupils under eighteen years. 
Tartini’s “Variations on a Corelli Gav- 
otte” will be used. First, second and 
third cash prizes will be personally given 
by Mrs. Leonard Brown, first vice-pres- 
ident of the club, and member of the 
Tuesday Musical Violin Octet. This club 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in January. 

The appearance of Rafaelo Diaz, na- 
tive San Antonian and Metropolitan 
tenor, Jan. 5, holds special interest, as 
he will have the sponsorship of the 
united musical clubs. The Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, San Antonio Musical Club, 
Mozart Society, Chaminade Choral So- 
ciety, Music Teachers’ Association and 
Bellas Artes Club will present Diaz at 
the Main Avenue High School Audi- 
torium. Adeline Bardenwerper, Texas 
manager for Diaz, has him well booked 
through the State. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
music lecturer, and Ramon Cardona, 
pianist, are also under her Texas man- 
agement. Dr. Spaeth will be heard here 
during the week of March 22. Mr. Car- 
dona will open his Texas tour here in the 
week of Feb. 15. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Havana, with Two Orchestras, Optimistic 
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AVANA, CUBA, Oct. 17.—Havana’s 
Li musical growth is shown from year 
to year. Every season the number of 
concerts is greater. Foreign, as well 
as local, artists are presented by vari- 
ous local societies which count a large 
number of regular subscribers. In the 
coming season our musical calendar will 
show a decided improvément upon last 
year. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, not two 
years old and nearing the thousand sub- 
scribers’ mark, will give two monthly 
concerts opening in November. Pedro 
Sanjuan, conductor, has prepared a num- 
ber of works to be performed for the first 
time, among them Manuel de Falla’s 
“Night in the Gardens of Spain” and 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony. 

Ursulina Saez Medina, Alberto Falcon 
and Harry Ros, pianists, will be soloists 
with the orchestra. Other artists will 
be selected later. 

Noted Artists Engaged 

“Pro-Arte Musical” will present to its 
members a number of noted artists, in- 
cluding Ignace Jan Paderewski, whose 
second visit to Cuba next February is 
eagerly awaited. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, is 
scheduled to sing in Havana for the first 
time next November. 

Tito Schipa, a favorite of the Cuban 
public, will be heard in December, and 
William Bachaus is to appear again at 
the end of the same month. 
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Renée Chemet, errs iy and the 
Flonzaley Quartet are engaged to play 
in January, this being their first ap- 
pearance in Cuba. 

February will afford opportunity to 
hear Toti dal Monte, soprano, and Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists. Efrem 
Zimbalist will appear in March. The 
society has other artists under con- 
sideration to cover the season up to 
April, but has not decided yet. Ernesto 
Lecuona, young Cuban pianist and com- 
poser, is the local artist selected by 
“Pro-Arte Musical” for the coming sea- 
son. He will open it for the society 
early in November, with a piano recital. 

Gonzalo Roig, leader of the Havana 
Symphony, will conduct the local pre- 
miéres of Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Ca- 
price,” Debussy’s Symphonic Poem “The 
Sea” and other works. Lizzie Morales 
is to be soloist at this month’s concert, 
playing Grieg’s Concerto. Margot de 
Blanck will follow in November with a 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. Other soloists 
will be Mr. Lecuona, Harry Ross, 
Natalia Torroella, Margarita Carrillo, 
pianists, and Maria Luisa Morales, so- 
prano. Mme. Carrillo has selected Mac- 
Dowell’s Concert for her appearance. 

A very interesting feature of our 
coming season will be the first perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s “Ninth.” Both the 
Symphony and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra promise its hearing, but the 
dates are not announced yet. 

About opera only rumors are heard. 
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One is to the effect that Andres de 
Segurola intends to become an _ im- 
presario and give us a season of opera 
next May, with Gigli as an attraction. 
Fortune Gallo, it is rumored, may per- 
haps bring his company here at Christ- 
mas. Concerts are beginning to be loved 
by our public, but opera has had the 
deepest affection of Cubans for years. 
NENA BENITEZ. 


Louisville Concerts to Bring Notables 
_ LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 17.—Louisville 
is planning a great musical season for 
the fall and winter season of 1925-26. 
The clubs of the city which will present 
concerts are: the Male Chorus, the 
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Woman’s Chorus, and the Crescent Hill 
Club. P. S. Durham will open another 
series on Oct. 9, with a joint recital by 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and Hulda 
Laschanka, soprano. On Oct. 25 Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra will play 
at the Strand Theater. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch and later the London String 
Quartet will be presented. A prominent 
tenor will be the soloist on the latter 
occasion. Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
and Pablo Casals with Paul Kochanski 
will appear on the season’s program. 
Other attractions are promised for the 
winter months, among which will be 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano. 
JAMES G. THOMPSON. 
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New Civic Auditorium Planned for Progressive Toledo 
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OLEDO, Oct. 17.—Toledo’s slate of 

musical attractions is full to the brim. 
The opening of the new hemicycle of the 
Art Museum with a seating capacity of 
1000, and the prospect of the new Civic 
Auditorium, which the Masons are 
promising for the coming year, are 
especially good portents. The city’s mu- 
sical organizations and individuals are 
contributing generously to the new 
auditorium, which Toledo has felt the 
need of especially in the last few years. 
The city, through its various organiza- 
tions, clubs, churches and schools has 
fostered a desire for, and supported the 
- music that our managers can pro- 
vide. 

Grace Denton, local impresario, is 
presenting a series at the Rivoli Theater 
again this season. From the present 
report of ticket sales, the house will be 
sold out, as it was last year. The first 
event in this course will be given by 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor. The other con- 
certs in this series will be by Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, Nov. 20; Toti dal 
Monte, soprano, Dec. 11, all three artists 
making their initial appearance here; 
and by Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Jan. 22, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra in Feb- 
ruary. 

The first tour which this orchestra has 
made in the Middle West for about eight 
years has been arranged by Miss Denton, 
with the backing of several prominent 
Toledo business men. 

As a special attraction Miss Denton is 
bringing Ignace Paderewski for a con- 
cert in April. 

The Zonta Course, presented by the 
Zonta Club of Toledo, will include three 
programs at the Coliseum. Miss Denton 
is also managing this course, which in- 
eludes Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers. Ninon Romaine, pianist, and 
the Barrére Little Symphony, with 
Cameron McLean, Scotch baritone, as 
soloist. 

The Toledo Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is still continuing its splendid edu- 
cational work in bringing the best pian- 
ists here for the benefit of students. 
The Piano Teachers’ course this season 
includes a concert to be given by Ignaz 
Friedman in January and one in March 
by Myra Hess. Mrs. George Lane, Jr., 
is the president of the Association. 


Symphony Is Prospering 


The Toledo Symphony, Lewis H. 
Clement, conductor, will give its regular 
series of subscription concerts in the 
Auditorium of Scott High School, and 
several children’s concerts, especially for 
the vupils in the public and parochial 
schools. 

Eric DeLamarter, assistant conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony, will be guest 
conductor at the February subscription 
concert. The program will include his 
own compositions. Mrs. George B. Rhead 
of the piano department of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, Ann Arbor, will 
be the soloist. Other soloists will be 
announced later. 

The orchestra is looking forward to a 
very successful season, the ticket sales, 
which have increased in the first five 
seasons nearly 300 per cent, being con- 
vincing proof that Toledo and the nearby 
communities are taking a constantly 
increasing interest in our own Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Clement, the conductor, contem- 
plates giving a series of illustrated lec- 
tures during the present season on the 
programs ana on the history of music, 
open to the teachers in the public schools 
and any others interested. 

The Toledo Choral Society, Mary 
Willing Megley, conductor, has a mem- 
bership of 375. The society will present 





Brenau College Will Sponsor Artists’ 
Series 


GAINESVILLE, GA., Oct. 17.—Brenau 
College Conservatory will maintain the 
high standard preserved throughout 
forty-eight years in sponsoring an 
artists’ series. The series is under the 
management of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Musical Sorority, made up of honor stu- 
dents from the Conservatory. The 
year’s program will include such book- 
ings as the Cincinnati Symphony, the 
Denishawn Dancers and Julia Claussen. 
Special concerts will be given by the 


faculty. The Glee Club will present a 
musical comedy. A unique feature is 
the Conservatory Orchestra the mem- 


bers of which play daily for the entire 
college body during the year. 
HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 
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WORKERS FOR TOLEDO’S 


Upper Row, Grace Denton, Local Impresario, 


Left to Right, 


Conductor of the Toledo Choral Society. 
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and Mary Willing Megley, 


Lower Row, Mrs. Zella B. Sand, Director 


of the Eurydice Club, and Walter E. Ryder, Conductor of the Orpheus Club 


three works this year, including Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” in concert form 
with Corinne Rider Kelsey of New York 
singing the part of Elisabeth, and other 
solo parts sung by Helen Lease Sloan, 
Clarence R. Ball, Frederick Mills, Ed- 
mund D. Northrup, Allen Trumbull, 
Herbert S. Boynton, Harry King Col- 
lignon, Edna May Day, and Egbert C. 
Frail, all local soloists. “The Messiah” 
will be sung for the third consecutive 
year by the Choral Society on Dec. 22, 
soloists being Lucille Terrell Nemeyer, 
Helen Masters Morris, Reginald Morris, 
and Fred Newell Morris of Indianapolis. 
The last event of the season will be 
“The Children’s Crusade” by Pierné, in 
which a chorus of 200 children will be 
used; Dan Beddoe, tenor, of Cincinnati, 
will sing the réle of Narrator; the other 
soloists will be Mary Bowman Richards, 
Mabel Hicks Brady, Grace Ray Magee 
and Harry Turvey. For all the works 
presented by the Toledo Choral Society 
there will be an orchestral accompani- 
ment. The accompanist for the Choral 
Society is J. Harold Harder; the presi- 
dent, Reginald Morris. 

The Eurydice Club Chorus of 100 
women’s voices, entering upon its thirty- 
fifth year, will give its usual two con- 
certs, both at the Coliseum. At the first 
concert the club will present Dicie 
Howell, soprano, and Helen Wright Wil- 
mington, pianist. The second concert 
in March will be a costume recital given 
by the club with soloists from their own 
membership. Mrs. Zella Sand is the 


director of the Eurydice Club and Mrs. 
Frank Kennison, the president. 

Walter Ryder, as leader of Toledo’s 
largest male singing organization, the 
Orpheus Club, will give two concerts at 
Scott High Auditorium, with artists to 
be announced later. The Educational 
Club’s first concert, which he also will 
lead, will include excerpts from “The 
Messiah” and will be given at the 
Woman’s Building in December. At the 
second concert to be given in March Mr. 
Ryder will present the latter women’s 
chorus in two acts from a Hawaiian 
opera, “The Ghosts of Hilo” by Pau! 
Bliss. The club’s third program is to 
be miscellaneous. Mrs. Allen Gaither 
is the president of the Educational Club 
Chorus and Mrs. Helen Chaffee, accom- 
panist. 


Work in Schools Grows 


Most important in the musical. activi- 
ties of Toledo’s coming season is the 
work done in the public schools, termi- 
nating in the music festival at the end 
of the school year. The grade schools 
all have orchestras and glee clubs, the 
former under Mathilde Burns and Helen 
Johnston Nold, and the Glee Clubs under 
Herbert Davies, supervisor. 

Bessie Werum, leader of the High 
School Orchestras, will give four con- 
certs during the coming year. The or- 
chestras will also accompany the operas 
given by the different high school glee 
clubs. One of the orchestras already has 
some out of town dates, and the Libbey 
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High School orchestra is planning a 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts, 
open to the public. Each orchestra num- 
bers from forty to fifty members. 

Clarence R. Ball, supervisor of music 
in the high schools, is pianning a full 
year with an opera to be given by each 
school with combined orchestras and glee 
clubs to present “Trovatore” in concert 
form at the annual festival. 

The Monday Musicale will resume its 
monthly programs, with Mrs. John 
Gillett as director of music and Mrs. 
Alexander Houston, president. The club 
has grown in membership with a large 
list of associate members. Programs 
are given by active members at the 
meetings, held the first Monday in every 
month at Greene’s Auditorium. 

The Junior Monday Musicale, spon- 
sored by the senior club, is doing fine 
work and arranging and giving pro- 
grams of high order. The president of 
the Junior Club is Helen Clift. 

The Mozart Society is entering upon 
its fifth season, and has established it- 
seif as one of Toledo’s finest singing or- 
ganizations. J. Charles Kunz, who did 
splendid work with the choir, has re- 
signed as director, and Joseph Sainton 
has been appointed to fill his place. The 
Rev. Ignatius Kelly, moderator for the 
choir, is in Europe at present, and the 
program for the season will not be de- 
cided until his return. Mrs. George Fell 
is president of the Mozart Choir, and 
Celestine Socie is choir accompanist. 

The Scottish Rite Choir, under Will- 
iam Howell, is planning two concerts 
this season. The first, in November, 
will include acts from “Rigoletto,” 
“Trovatore”’ and “Erminie” in costume. 
At the spring concert, Mr. Howell ex- 
pects to present the choir in a light 
opera. The members of the choir are 
Mrs. Alexander Houston, Mrs. Norma 
Schelling Emmert, Helen Lease Sloan, 
Mrs. Charles Brady, Mrs. Arthur Tracy, 
Beulah Ruth Short, Helen Masters 
Morris, Lucille Nemeyer, Maude Ellis 
Lackens, Julius J. Blair, Harry Turvey, 
Reginald Morris, Jonathan Rogers, Fred- 
erick Mills, Sophrona Luce Mills and 
Dr. Penske. 

The First Congregational Church 
Choir, under Charles Sumner Johnston; 
the Collingwood Presbyterian Choir un- 
der C. Max Ecker, the Epworth Meth- 





Conductor of the Toledo 
Symphony 


Lewis Clement, 


odist Chorus Choir under Herbert S. 
Boynton, and the Ashland Avenue Bap- 
tist Choir, under Mary Willing Megley, 
are planning series of musical services. 

John Gordon Seely, organist at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, will begin his series 
of weekly noonday organ recitals on the 
first Monday in October, to continue 
until after Christmas. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris.° 





Some Prominent Musicians and Teachers of Toledo, Ohio 





Teacher- 
Pupil of Harold Bauer, Paris 
Address: 518 — Ave., 


Pianist 


HELEN 
Concert-Pianist 


Address: 





J. CHARLES KUNZ 


Accompanist—Coach 
Tobias Matthay, London 


Toledo Conservatory of Music 
Corner Cherry and Summit 


Toledo, Ohio 


WRIGHT WILMINGTON 


‘**Tannhauser,” 


**The Messiah,” 


MARY WILLING MEGLEY 


2307 Monroe Street, 


The TOLEDO CHORAL SOCIETY 


Seventh Season 


Wagner—November 10, 
Handel—December 22, 
“The Children’s Crusade,” 


Toledo, Ohio 


Conductor 


1925 
1925 


Pierne—April 26, 1926 
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EWARK, N. J., Oct. 17.—The musi- 

cal season in Newark will include, 
as in past years, a presentation of well- 
established local organizations. The 
Lyric Club, a chorus of 150 women’s 
voices, conducted by Arthur Woodruff, 
will again give two concerts in January 


and April. This organization is now 
in its twenty-seventh year, and its con- 
certs are considered an important part 
of the life of the city. 

There are also two annual concerts 
by the Orpheus Club, an organization 
of men’s voices, but no announcement 
of dates has yet been made by Carl 
Bannwart, president of the organization. 

A third choral organization that at- 
tracts a great deal of attention is the 
Trinity Cathedral Choir, Albert L. Faux, 
conductor. The annual concert, given in 
the spring, is largely attended. This 
chorus is noteworthy for an excellent 
body of boy sopranos. 


Festival Events Planned 


The Newark Festival Association will 
probably give its usual series of three 
concerts in April or May, featuring the 
huge chorus and a number of famous 
soloists. It is .¥~ that an impor- 
tant addition to the festival will be the 
op gens festival orchestra, which is to 

e a local organization of amateur play- 
ers. C. M. Wiske, the director of the 
festival, has not yet arrived from Maine 
to take charge of rehearsals, so no fur- 
ther details can be given at this time. 

The Newark Symphony Orchestra, 
Louis Ehrke, conductor, which retired 
somewhat from the field last season 


Newark Projects Festival Orchestra; 
Choral Groups Promise Good Year 
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Mrs George J. Kirwan, Who Has Been Re- 
elected President of the Lyric Club for 
the Seventh Consecutive Year 


because of insufficient patronage, will 
probably resume its concerts this year. 
A strong effort has been made to secure 
enough subscriptions to warrant a con- 
tinuation of this organization, which has 
functioned in the city for a number of 
years. 

The South Side High School Orches- 
tra, Philip Gordon, conductor, gives a 
concert in the spring, generally featur- 
ing the works of Bach. No definite 


plans have been made for the next 
concert as yet. : ; 

A strong force in the musical life of 
the city is the large women’s organ- 
ization, Contemporary. The music de- 
partment conducts a series of lectures 
on music, and there is an annual con- 
cert in the spring. The Contemporary 
Chorus, directed by Lucille Bethel, is 
quite active. Mrs. I. Harry Ogden, who 
is now president of Contemporary, 1s 
one of the prominent musicians of the 
city and was formerly in charge of the 
music department. 

Last year the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association instituted 
a combination of concerts and lectures 
in the form of a Community Lyecum. 
This was so successful that another 
series is a ty this year, the 
tentative plan calling for one entertain- 
ment each week, which would mean one 
musical event every two weeks. A 
committee in charge of Dr. Julius Levy, 
chairman of the educational committee, 
is still at work on the plans. 

A number of performances by the 
San Carlo Opera Company will probably 
be scheduled under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Belle Fisch Silverman. As 
yet no definite dates have been decided 
upon. There will probably also be an- 
other series of concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Newark Athletic Club such 
as were arranged by Rodney Saylor last 
season. These concerts were given 
every Sunday afternoon during the 
latter part of the season and attract a 
good deal of attention. 

A new orchestra has been added to 
the list of Newark organizations in the 
form of the Newark Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Philip Gordon, conductor. The 
organization was begun at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Aaron E. Parsonnet, ’cellist. 
Members have been rehearsing since 
Sept. 17. The first concert is planned 
for about the first of December. 

PHILIP GORDON. 


ROANOKE EXPECTANT 


Two Concert Series Planned—Chora) 
Group and Bands Active 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 17.—The season 
1925-26 will be a busy one musically in 
Roanoke. Two concert series will be 
given; one by the Thursday Morning 
Music Club, and the other by the Cal- 
thorp Choral Club. The events in the 
first series are to be given by the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet in November; the 
Cincinnati Symphony in January, and 
by Percy Grainger, pianist and com- 
poser, and Florence Macbeth, soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, in March. 

The second series will be made up of 
concerts by Margery Maxwell, soprano, 
and Katherine Morris in October; by 
Hans Kindler, ‘cellist, and Maurice 
Dumesnil, pianist, in December, and by 
Virgilio Lazzari, bass, and Alexander de 
Bruille, in April. 

Sousa and his band will give two con- 
certs here in October. Another concert 
scheduled for the early fall is that by 
Countess de Montagny and Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist. Rumor has it that 
Ignace Paderewski may give a recita) 


here in November, but this event has not 
been definitely announced. 

Rehearsals are beginning now for the 
Roanoke Concert Band’s events, under 
W. H. Bent, and those of the Roanoke 
Orchestral Society, under M. F. Holroyd. 
Several concerts are promised by these 
organizations. 

The first meeting of the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society has been called. Re- 
hearsals will be resumed, under the di- 
rection of Eric Rath. 

BLANCHE DEAL. 
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40th season opens 





212 West 59th St. Oct. 6 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 
Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
ae MM Ly pALLEY 
3 D SA 
Speee ouse, N. Y 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 
231 West 96th Street, N Y 
Telephone Riverside 8041 ” 


Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezzo-S 
TEACHER OF SINGING” 
Vnice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
: afternoons—8ui , Metropolitan 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., poh gf Se 
Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
eacher of the Art of Si 
Season 1925-1926—Oct. lst bg 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
TION FOR 


; COMPLETE PREPARA 
0s Sentoal Pe ncn AND CONCERT 
ra r es 
Trafalgar 9269 ew York City 
William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 
May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voetee and Phonetics of 
Italian, French. Spanish, German, 


Engli«h 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





























Wirs. Karl (J. D.) Feiminger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
adio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711! 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training fer Piane Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 








VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. Lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 11061 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated 
st voices restored. 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of L ld Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Eeaeter ot sagtns oe Se manpenee 
4 merican cade fe 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Vincent v, Hubbard 


Teachers ef Sin 
246 Huntingten Avenue, acs, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
__ Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City — 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











































Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the ee sae of Teachers of 
nging. 


Giuseppe Campanari— narirone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Mudio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace Leeds Darnell—_s.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. IIth St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Bethel; Union Theologica] Semina 
Addrese: 412 Fifth Ave. New York N Y 


Ralph Douglass "'*™'**~Accompanist 


To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 

























Harry Kaufman 
Accompanist—Coach—Teacher 
The Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55:h St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann 
Vuitce Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 











York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCall Lanham, Cencert Baritene 


Teacher ef Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. OC. 
New York, 2498 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT WIOLINIST 

Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 

Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
Jacob ° Violin and 
Leonid Mestechkin Piano Studios 

307 West 79th Street, New York 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Phone Endicott 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 
Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a aogcialey 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Votce ore 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—instruaction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— BAsso 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
hone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHUGL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 164th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
r# Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 

H. M. Shapiro 

VIOLIVIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 



































SOPRANO 

















Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yer! 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
feneher of singing 
117 W. 66th St.—Phone Tieote 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 
H Pianist—Com poser 
Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Composer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 





Studio: 211 West 79th St.. New York City 
Endicott 3306 
Oliver Stewart TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone_ Trafalgar 3614 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47923 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone. Penn 4897 


Godfrey Wetterlow 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
By Appointment Oniy 
318 West 57th St. ew York City 
Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPM ENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square. Boston 
STIs Teacher of Piano 
Martha D. Willis Maste Appreciation 
Technic—Interpretation—heybuard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Rovlaton St.. Boston 
Wednesdays at Puevenoes in the Lauderdale 


Idg. 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singzingz—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
_ Phone—Circle 0951 
David Zalish 
Pianist and Pedagxogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 
4 Special Master Classes 
W. Henri Zay in Votce Technique 
with a VERITARLD MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. G. 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 80 West 72nd St 
Zerfhi 


Teacher of Sizxging 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miae Fthel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4385 


Josiah Zuro Master Classes 


Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W..57th St. 
New York City. Applications by Mail 
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Syracuse Symphony 
for Rich Season of Melodic Programs 


and Clubs Prepare 





(NAAM NT 


‘“YRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Syra- 
S cuse is prepared for the best musical 
season in the history of the city. The 
Syracuse Symphony, the Morning Mu- 
sicals, Inc., the Salon Musicale and the 
recital commission of First Baptist 
Church will be factors in activities. 

The Syracuse Symphony is looking 
forward to another brilliant season un- 
der Viadmir Shavitch. Mr. Shavitch has 
again been invited as guest conductor 
in the regular series of the London Sym- 
phony, as well as of the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra of Paris next April. 

Melville Clark, founder of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony and for the last four 
years its president, retired from that of- 
fice at the close of last season. The 
Symphony Association is now in the 
hands of a board of directors, comprised 
of prominent citizens, who are putting 
this organization on a sound financial 
basis. A larger number of concerts, also 
series of young people’s programs and 
out-of-town dates are planned for this 
season. Mrs. Evalina B. Honsinger, 
president of the Morning Musicals, and 
newly appointed manager of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony, announces the follow- 
ing soloists for the latter organization: 
Marie Rappold, Serge Prokofieff, Hans 
Kindler, William Bachaus, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Ursula Greville, Yolanda Méré, Eddy 
Brown, Anna Fitziu and Inez Barbour. 
The opening concert, Oct. 24, will have 
Mme. Rappold as soloist. The program 
will include the Berlioz “Symphony Fan- 
tastique.” 


Artists’ Series Announced 


The Morning Musicals open the sea- 
son in the Temple on Oct. 21, with the 
New York String Quartet, which brings 
Madeleine Marshall (Mrs. Robert 
Simon), pianist, back to her home town. 
She is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Other morning dates arranged by 
the Morning Musicals for visiting artists 
are Nov. 18, John Barnes Wells, tenor; 
Dec. 30, Florence Austral, soprano; Jan. 
13, Rurh Breton, violinist, and Feb. 10, 


Walter Gieseking, pianist. Evening 
artists are: March 10, Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; late November, Harold 


Bauer, pianist; middle March, Roland 
Hayes, tenor, and Elisabeth Rethberg, 
soprano, for the closing concert in April, 
when the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs will be guests of honor. 
Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard of this city 
is president of the Federation. 

Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin has been 
elected president of the Music Settlement 





Vladimir Shavitch, Conductor of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony, Who Will Appear as 
Guest Leader This Season with the Lon- 
don Symphony 


School, and Mrs. Dean Dudley, presi- 
dent of the Salon Musicale to succeed 
the late Mrs. Charles Edward Crouse, 
who was president of both organizations. 

The recital commission has engaged 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Cecilia 
Hansen, violinist; Hulda Lashanska, 
lyric soprano; Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, and Kathryn Meisle, contralto. 
The season opens Oct. 22. 


Fine Arts’ Staff Series 


Dean Harold L. Butler of the College 
of Fine Arts has arranged for a series 
of faculty recitals which includes pro- 
grams by George Smith, outlining the 
history of piano music. 

New piano compositions by Charles 
Huerter of this city are being played by 
a number of artists this fall. Mr. Huer- 
ter has also completed a number of vocal 
and instrumental numbers. 

Florence Girton Hartman, soprano, 
has returned from New York and is 
again with First Church. She also has 
numerous engagements for the season. 
While in New York Mrs. Hartman 
coached with Frederick Haywood. With 
Carl Bye, bass. Mrs. Hartman gave a 
recital at the Eastman School, Rochester. 

K. D. V. Peck. 


musicale at the Community Club during 
the year and the courtesy will be re- 
turned by the music department of the 
Twentieth Century. his cooperation 
between two of the leading musical clubs 
of the two neighboring cities means 
much to the interests of both. 

The P. E. O. Chapter opens each pro- 
gram of the club year with musical num- 
bers and last year a very successful 
children’s musicale was given which will 
probably be repeated about Easter this 


year. 
The High School for the first time 
this year will give credit for music 
study in the different band and orches- 
tra instruments as taught by the high 
school instructor, Edwin A. Hosking. 
The credit given is half that given for 
the regular studies of the course, for 
one hour’s instruction and one hour’s 
practice each week. About eighty 
pupils at least are enrolled in orchestra 
and band instrument instruction this 
year. The plans of the different musi- 
cal organizations and band and orches- 


tra of the high school are not yet fully 
developed but the year promises to 
one of the best in the history of the 
school. 

The Municipal Band under the leader- 
ship of E. A. Sheldon, manager and 
owner of the Sheldon Music House and 
a graduate of the music department at 
Oberlin College, will hold weekly re- 
hearsals each week of the year and re- 
sume the outdoor band concerts in Cen- 
tral Park early next summer. This 
will be the first year that municipal 
funds have been available for the band 
and the amount will be approximately 
$2,600. The band is composed of about 
thirty members, all of whom have had 
considerable experience. 

Bertha Fahner will give a concert here 
late this fall, which is a postponed date 
from last spring. 

The schools will continue a music 
memory contest this year, starting this 
fall with several grades, the high school 
and the Academy enrolled. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





NEW SUPERVISOR FOR HIGH SCHOOL AT ALBANY 





Community Chorus Makes Year’s Début 
and Recitalist Heard—Club 
Holds Elections 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Ralph 
Fisher Smith of Bar Harbor, Me., has 
begun his duties as supervisor of music 
at the Albany High School, as successor 
to George Edgar Oliver. Mr. Smith is 
organizing a senior and junior school 
orchestra and a school glee club. He 
is a pupil of Arthur Foote of Boston 
and a graduate of the Faelten Piano 
School and the Bandmaster and Musi- 
cian’s School of Chaumont, France, and 
last year attended the New York Uni- 
versity Summer School for supervisors 
of music. He was recently in charge 
of the music of the public schools of 
Bar Harbor. 

Mr. Oliver will be in charge of the 
advanced music courses, given for the 
first time this year. These will be in 
elementary theory, ear training and 
melody writing, harmony and _ history 
and appreciation of music. 

The Albany Community Chorus 
opened its season on the evening of Oct. 
5 in Chancellor’s Hall with a large at- 
tendance. Margaret M. Ryan, soprano, 
was the soloist, with Edward La Percha 
as accompanist. 

Estelle Bayne, violinist of this city, 
gave her first recital in Vincentian Hall, 
on Oct. 7. She recently completed a 
course of study in Europe and with 
Franz Kneisel of New York. Miss 
Bayne gave a well executed and varied 
program, including Tartini’s Sonata in 
G Minor in three movements, the Vieux- 
temps Concerto, Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dance,” No. 1, “Scherzo-Tarantelle” by 





CHARLES CITY, IOWA, HAS 


Choral Club Will Add to City’s Music 
Prospects—Municipal Bodies Plan 
Activities of Interest 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, Oct. 17.—The 
season has opened with prospects for a 


year of musical activities exceeding 
those of some years past. Not all plans 
of different organizations are yet com- 
plete but sufficient arrangements have 
been made to forecast a successful musi- 
cal year. The only artists’ course so far 
arranged is that under the auspices of 
the high school and it will include a con- 
cert by the DeMarco Harp Ensemble 
Company, and a light opera given by the 
De Sellem-Folsom Light Opera Com- 
pany, dates not yet decided. 

The recently organized Charles City 
Choral Club conducted by Mrs. Goodsell 
Henke and whose president is Ralph W. 
Anderson of the Anderson-Weatherwax 





NEW VOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Music House, has started rehearsals for 
the oratorio “Elijah” to be given in 
December. There will be at least 
seventy-five voices in the chorus, with 
prominent soloists. Rehearsals are held 
once each week. 

The City Improvement Association, a 
large group of women organized for the 
betterment and beautifying of this city 
and now in its twenty-first year, will 
put on a musical comedy, “Circus Sully” 
under the direction of the Ingham 
Production Company with local musical 
talent on Dec. 5 and 6. 

One of the leading musical clubs is 
the music department of the Twentieth 
Century Club which this year will have 
charge of every third meeting. The 
study outlined is the History of Music 
from the earliest times to the present. 
Programs will be exchanged during the 
year with the Matinée Musicale Club of 
Mason City which will come here for a 





“Grace 


honors 


work.” 








ANTHONY 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 
NEW YORK TIMES 


trated the farthest seat and gave her an outstanding 
advantage.” 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

“It was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal 
of the evening. . 
pure and shimmering thread, with never a forced note 
and never a cadence lost.” 

NEW YORK SUN 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of Grace Anthony's 


Address: Metropolitan Opera Co., New York City 


GRACE 


Anthony displayed a soprano voice that pene- 


- Her voice floated like a 


Concerts—Recitals 
Season 1925-26 Now Booking 





Club in San Antonio Begins Year 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 17.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club opened its season, 
Oct. 6, at the home of the life president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. A program directed 
by Mrs. Joseph Choate King presented 
musicians from the army. Taking part 
were Mrs. Mackenzie Sullivan, soprano; 
Mrs. Theodore O’Brien, contralto; Mrs. 
Ralph Glass, pianist and Maj. Leigh C. 
Fairbank, baritone. The accompanists 
were Mrs. James Loving and Mrs. Her- 
bert Slayden Clarkson. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Wheaton College to Have Concert Series 


Norton, Mass., Oct. 17.—Wheaton 
College in Norton, will present during 


Wieniawski and Sarasate’s “Faust” 
Fantasie. Stuart Swart was the accom- 
panist. 

Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, who has been 
director of the Mendelssohn Club since 
its organization about twenty years ago, 
has been reelected to that position for 
this season. Daniel Whittle was elected 
president; Leo K. Fox, vice-president; 
Godfrey J. Smith, secretary; Frank H. 
Evory, treasurer; Theodore B. Sherman, 
Edgar S. Van Olinda and Edward L. 
Kellogg, directors. 

J. F. Gilmour, organist of St. 
Bridget’s Church of Watervliet, has 
been chosen organist at the Leland 
Theater. Mr. Gilmour was a pupil of 
the late L. A. Du Mouchel of Albany. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





the season a series of five concerts b 
the following: Nov. 17, New Yor 
String Quartet; Dec. 1, Gertrude Farley 
soprano; Beatrice Griffin, violinist, and 
Walter Hansen, pianist; Feb. 2, Maurice 
F. Longhurst, organist, and Amy Ward 
Durfee, contralto; March 2, Sonata re- 
cital by Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and 
Harrison Keller, violinist; April 6, the 
Harvard Glee Club. 
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copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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NORMAL COURSES IN / 


PIUS X SCHOOL ef LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd St. and Convent Ave. 


Autumn and Winter Sessions 1925-1926 


f Music I, U1, Il and IV. 
Gregorian Chant. 
Classes in Choir Directing, Violin, Organ and Harmony. 


For Calendar and Further Information, Address The Secretary, Pius X School, 


New York City 
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Jacksonville Develops Musically as 
Economic Conditions Show Prosperity 


LAAT 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 17.— 

Cultural development in Jacksonville 
is keeping pace with the great activity 
in business, judging by the programs of 
work outlined by the various music clubs 
and societies. Amelita Galli-Curci and 
Ignace Paderewski have been booked for 


winter appearances, and many other 
artists will be presented in the early 
spring, though no definite announcements 
have been made so early in the autumn. 

The Friday Musicale, Mrs. E. W. 
Savage, president, the oldest and largest 
music organization in the city with a 
membership of approximately 500, will 
open its season with a reception early in 
November. The year book gives a pro- 
gram which will cover a period of six 
months. Bi-monthly meetings will be 
held and ambitious programs by artist 
members will feature every meeting, 
while a music study class under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Kingsbury W. Norton 
will be a feature of the year’s work. 
Her lectures will be from the course in 
‘Musical Understanding” adopted by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

As a contribution to the community 
the Friday Musicale will sponsor one of 
the series of Musical Travelogues by 
Branson DeCou. 

The Friday Musicale Octet will give 
representative programs to the various 
civie clubs of the city, throughout the 
season. Mrs. Marion Bowles is the di- 
rector. 

The Junior Department, with a mem- 
bership of 300, under the supervision of 
Genevieve McMurray, will present week- 
ly programs. These will embrace music 
appreciation, orchestral training cho- 
ruses and spring contests, concluding the 
season’s work with a civic operetta. 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes will be booked 
again by the Junior Club’s rrogram 
committee. This department will parti- 
oe in events of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs’ Convention to be held in 
Daytona in March. 


Civic Music Emphasized 


The Music Teachers’ Association, an- 
other of the older and larger music or- 
ganizations, will give special emphasis 
to participation in civic music happen- 
ings. Mayor John T. Alsop, Jr., in ac- 
eordance with his usual custom, will 
address the organization at its first 
luncheon meeting at the Mason Hotel in 
November, and will present the part he 
expects the organization to play in the 
civic development. Mrs. T. W. Bishop, 
recently elected president, gives among 
the several activities to be included in 
this season’s program, a music settle- 
ment department, an affiliation with the 
National Music Teachers’ Association 
and the creation of a scholarship fund. 
Clarence Gustlin has been engaged to 
give his Opera-Interpe Lectures. An 
intensive campaign for new members is 
scheduled at the opening of the season. 

The Florida Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
Davies, has announced that all branches 
of music will be represented by thor- 
oughly competent teachers. Carl Schol- 
ning of the Leipzig Conservatory will 
conduct classes in Harmony, Counter- 
point, Orchestra and Band Directing. 

The Jacksonville College of Music, 
under the direction of George Orner 
and Lyman Prior, announce a most com- 
prehensive program, prominently, at- 
tractive courses in violin, voice and 
piano. 

The Associated Studios, Mrs. J. C. 
Wells, director has outlined an interest- 
ing season with a heavy enrollment of 
students. 

Churches Active 


The eighty-two churches in the city 


are arranging programs of especial in- 
terest to music lovers. Edja Stenwall, 
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Mrs. T. W. Bishop, President of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of Jacksonville 


who has recently returned from two sea- 
son’s study in New York, has been en- 
gaged as the soprano for the Riverside 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Greta Chal- 
len Berg, soloist and director of the 
Union Congregational Choir, will again 
present programs there for this season. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd, has 
engaged Nelson Brett as organist and 
choirmaster. This choir is notable for 
its rendition of oratorios and sacred can- 
tatas. LaDow Kennedy will again be 
organist of the mammoth pipe organ in 
the First Baptist Church, though his 
church is to be demolished to give place 
to a twenty-story church-hotel structure. 

Wilhelm Meyer, head of the Meyer 
Piano studio, and a member of the com- 
pany of Meyer and Benedict, booking 
agents, will engage artists, as hereto- 
fore, but not in the courses as formerly. 

S. Ernest Philpitt, who books artists 
for Jacksonville and Miami, will again 
engage artists of renown for his con- 
certs. 

Davies and Davies will manage book- 





ings also. MARGARET A. HAAS. 

Racine Junior League Has Artists’ 
Course 

RACINE, WIs., ‘Oct. 17.—Marion 

Andrews, Milwaukee manager, will 


present four concerts in the Racine 
Junior League Artists’ Course at the 
Orpheum Theater. Those to appear in- 
clude Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, 
Oct. 12; Florence Macbeth, Nov. 30; 


Cecelia Hansen, Feb. 8, and Alexander 


Brailowsky, Jan. 11. 


Ashland, Wis., to Have Variety of 
Musical Events 


ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 17.—This com- 
munity, noted for its Boys’ Band of 265 
members, under the leadership of Theo- 
dore Steinmetz, municipal director of 
music, will have a busy season. The 
Matinée Musicale will resume its activi- 
ties in the fall. Its officers are Agnes 
Benee, president; Florence Lynn Puffer, 
vice-president and chairman of pro- 
grams; Mrs. Frank Hahn, second vice- 
president and chairman of the junior 
section; Mrs. De Muth, third vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the study section; 
Mrs. Theodore Nohl, secretary; Mrs. H. 
MacDonald, treasurer, and Mrs. Lew 
Anderson, advisory president. The board 
of directors includes Mrs. C. H. Werden, 
Mrs. Walter Hodgkiss and Mrs. Ernest 
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Conductor 
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Scott. The club will bring the follow- 
ing artists during the season; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Glenn Drake, tenor; 
Herbert Kirschner, and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. The Indian pageant whose 
musical direction was an added duty of 
Steinmtz, will probably be continued as 
an annual Indian classic at Bayfield, 
twenty miles from Ashland. 
VERA BRADY SHIPMAN. 





FLEMINGTON ANTICIPATES 
BIGGEST YEAR TO DATE 





Choir School Opens with Enrollment of 
200—Concerts and Recitals ~ 
Scheduled 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Oct. 17.—Never 
in the history of the Choir School has 
there been more interest in music mani- 
fested. A recent bequest of $10,000 was 
made to the school in the will of a local 


resident. The musical work of the sea- 
son began with the services of the 
Senior Choirs (the Chorus of the 
Alumni of the Choir School) in their 
respective churches, on the third Sunday 
of September, and will continue until 
the last Sunday of June. 

The Choir School opened in the first 
week of October with an enrollment of 
200 choristers. These children are to 
be given a course in ear-training, musi- 
cal-appreciation, vocalization, solo and 
choral singing, chanting, service-singing 
and choir-deportment. Monthly reci- 
tals and contests will be held and public 
recitals will be given by advanced 
choristers and the senior class. Each 
of the five representative choirs will sing 
in at least one service each month in 
church. 

Norman Landis, concert organist and 
composer, is to give a recital of his own 
music at an open meeting of the Chorus 
of the Alumni in October, and also a 
recital during the month at the Woman’s 
Club. Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, 
was scheduled to give a recital on the 
afternoon of Oct. 20 for the pupils of 
the public school, and a public recital in 
the evening. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne used 
a violin owned by Mozart, and her reci- 
tal was given with an explanatory talk. 
A piano recital will be given in the 
Choir School in November by Beth Boyd. 

The Flemington Concert Band, under 
Howard Barrass, will continue to give 
concerts each week. This band is made 
up of citizens of the city, and their con- 
certs are paid for by civic funds. 

Plans are under way for the music 
memory contest, which the chorus of 
the Alumni presents each year for the 
Rural Schools of Hunterdon County. 
The teachers of these schools will be 
given a Musical Institute for the study 
of the music to be learned, on Nov. 7, 
and a luncheon will be served by the 
Alumni to the teachers. Special courses 
will be given the schools during the 
winter, and the contest will be held in 
Flemington on the first Saturday of 
May. 

The Flemington public school music is 
under the supervision of Mary Chase, 
who will offer prizes for musical pro- 
ficiency. 

In the holiday season music will play 
an important part, not only in the 
churches, but in the civic life of the 
village. The Alumni will preside over 
the Community Christmas Tree on 
Christmas Eve. and the choristers of the 
Choir School, according to their long- 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 
EXPECTS NOVELTIES 


American Opera “Alglala” to 
Be Presented—Clubs 


Active 
By Fae Miller Taylor 





NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, Oct. 17.— 
Despite a deficit from the “All-Ohio” 
course of last season, Mrs. Taylor will 
sponsor the presentation of “Alglala” 
by Fortune Gallo’s All-American Opera 
Company on Jan. 5, with Franco De 
Leone, the composer, conducting, and 
with Cecil Fanning, librettist, in a lead- 
ing réle, both of whom are Ohioans. 

The Union Opera House, recently pur- 
chased by Skirboll Brothers of Cleve- 
land, is being remodelled and a Wur- 
litzer organ installed. Vincent H. Percy, 
Cleveland organist, has been engaged 
for the opening program. 1 

Donald Armistead, who is entering 
upon his second year as music supervisor 
in the public schools, will be assisted by 
Mary Margaret John, who will have 
charge of music and physical instruc- 
tion in the primary grades. The Hollis 
Dann System has been installed through- 
out the grades. Mr. Armistead has or- 
ganized a band, an orchestra, a mixed 
chorus and both girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs in the High School. : 

A Christmas cantata, “The Child 
Jesus,” by Joseph Clokey, will be given 
during the holidays and “The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin” during National Music Week 
in May. 

The Singers’ Club, which met every 
week during the summer for rehearsals, 
instead of disbanding as usual, have re- 
organized for the winter season and 
will continue to give public programs 
in the various churches, under the direc- 
tion of their capable leader, Charles 
Lamb of Canton, Ohio. 

The program of the Music Study Club 
consists of one study meeting devoted 
to the third year of the National Federa- 
tion course and one open program each 
month. The club will again sponsor the 
Junior and Juvenile Music Study Clubs 
and the local observance of National 
Music Week. : 

The Fortnightly and MacDowell Music 
Clubs, with their interesting programs, 
are a vital force in raising the musical 
standard of the community, as well as 
the numerous public concerts by the 
Elks’ and Great Eastern Bands. | ; 

The newest musical organization is 
the American Legion Bugle Corps, which 
boasts several very accomplished buglers. 





established custom, will sing through the 
streets before dawn on Christmas morn- 


ing. 

Ses. Arthur Foran will present a 
light opera after the holidays. The 
Alumni will have musical meetings 
monthly during the season. The annual 
Choir Festival and Graduation will be 
held in May, followed by the Alumni 
Banquet. 

The Choir School has been incorpo- 
rated, and the Alumni is raising funds 
for a big endowment to make the work 


a permanent feature of the community. 
mi. Be ¥. 








"V. COLOMBATI 


Eminent Teacher of Many Prominent Singers in 
Europe and America 





A SIGNIFICANT APPRECIATION 


I am still studying with her and without 


rk. 
EPHINE LUCCHESE, 


Mme. Colombati is my only teacher. 
a doubt she is the best teacher in New 
| owe all my success to her, JOS 


Leading Soprano San Carlo Opera Co. 














Studio: 294 W. 92nd Street, New York 
) Phone Schuyler 5614 























Edward E€. Treumann 


Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
Highly recommended by Prof. Emil von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Mr. Treumann is the Instructor of George Halprin, winner of 
the McDowell prize, 
soloist with the Women’s Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society; 
James P. Johnson, composer of the musical comedies, ‘‘Shuffle 
Along” and “Running Wild”; Lina B. Miserendino, Doris Voester, 
concert pianists, and many others. 
Studios: 110 W. 86th St., N. Y. 
2152 76th St., Brooklyn 


30th Season. 


Peterboro, N. H.; Evelyn Van Winkle, 


Phones: Schuyler 2753 
Beachview 6096 


Booklets. 
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Advancing San Diego Raises Banner of Music Proudly 
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NAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 17.—San 
S Diego’s forthcoming musical season 
holds a goodly number of concerts of 
genuine worth. The discrimination with 
which attractions have been chosen 
promises a winter of financial as well 
as artistic success. The city has also 
two new concert halls which should at- 
tract more music than befcre to this 
locality, the “Out-of-Door Nature Thea- 
ter” and a high school auditorium which 
has been built in the very heart of San 
Diego. 

The Amphion Club, of which Gertrude 
Gilbert, Mrs. L. L. Rowan and Mrs. B. 
A. Buker are the officers, has announced 
a series of eight artists’ concerts to be 
given at the Spreckels Theater. This 
list includes Elisabeth Rethberg, Oct. 
21; Elena Gerhardt, Nov. 5; Paul Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton, Dec. 18; 
Sigrid Onegin, Jan. 7; Feodor Chaliapin, 
Jan. 14; Paul Kochanski, Feb. 8; Ignaz 
Friedman, March 26, and the Barrére 
Ensemble, April 17. Resident artists’ 
concerts will also be given each month. 

An equally attractive list of concerts 


will be given under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. B. A. Buker. These attrac- 
tions include Efrem Zimbalist, Nov. 30; 
Sousa and his band, Jan. 4; Paul White- 
man, Jan. 28; Isa Kremer, ’ Feb. 4; Hin- 
shaw’s “The Marriage of Figaro, > Feb. 
10; Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers, Feb. 7; John McCormack, 
March 1; Anna Pavlowa, April 19 and 
20, and several others which cannot be 
announced at this time. 

The Philharmonic Society, with new 
officers, is sponsoring a series of six 
concerts which are to be given by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, under the 
direction of Walter Henry Rothwell, on 
Oct. 29, Dec. 10, Jan. 21, Feb. 18, March 
17 and April 15. Officers for the 
1925-26 season are John Hamilton, 
founder;«a@ohn D. Spreckels, president; 
+ D. L i-Motte, executive vice-president; 

H.-Belcher, Jr., vice-president: A. S. 
Bridges, vice- president; Eugene Daney, 
vice-presidentg G. A. Davidson, vice- 
president; W. S. Dorland, vice-president; 
Lyman z, Gage, vice-president; H. C. 
Hawyard, vice-president: Milton McRae, 
vice-president ¢ M. T. Gilmore, vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. M absdon, recording secretary, 
and John Davison, secretary. These 
officers, with a-board of directors, will 
attempt to raise a guarantee fund of 
$15,000, a much larger sum than that 
raised last year. This amount would 
greatly reduce the assessment on the 
guarantors. 

The San Diego Oratorio Society, under 
the direction of Nino Marcelli, Mrs. 
Vernice Brand, president, has planned 
a season including “The Messiah” at 
Christmas time and Gounod’s “Faust” 
as a closing’ concert. Other works con- 
sidered by the society for next season 
are Parker’s “Hora Novissima” and 
either Cadman’s “Shanewis” or Dubois’ 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ.” The 
chorus has grown to about 200 voices. 


(New Outdoor Theater 


The “Out-of-Door Nature Theater,” 
which can accommodate about 5000 per- 
sons, has been built for the use of the 
people of San Diego by Mrs. Mary 
Yawkey White and her brother, Cyrus 
Yawkey, in memory of their mother, Mrs. 
Mary Carpenter Yawkey. It stands on 
the peak of Mt. Helix, elevation 1850 
feet, just east of San Y Diego, and was 
dedicated at the Easter sunrise service. 

For the eleventh consecutive season, 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart will preside 
at the Spreckels outdoor organ in Balboa 
Park. Daily organ recitals will be given 
to the public without charge through the 
courtesy of Mr. Spreckels, who not only 
gave the organ to the city but who also 





WAGER SWAYNE 


HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 


HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 8391 West End Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 9740 
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Left, Gertrude Gilbert, 
Both Active in the City’s Music. 
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FACTORS IN SAN DIEGO’S OPTIMISM 


President of the Amphion Club with Mrs. B. A. Buker, Secretary and Treasurer of the Same Organization, 


the New “Nature” 


Theater on Mt. Helix, Seating 5000, Which Was Given to San Diego 
by Mrs. Mary Yawkey White and Her Brother, Cyrus Yawkey, in Memory of Their Mother. Inset, 


John D. Spreckels, President 


of the San Diego Philharmonic, Who Gave the Outdoor Organ to Balboa Park and the Donor of Concerts Given There 


pays for the concerts and the upkeep 
of the instrument. 

The Morning Choral Club, an organ- 
ization of some sixty women, Louis J. 
Bangert, director, will enter upon its 
third season with increasing interest 
and enthusiasm. The club will follow 
its custom of giving morning concerts, 
with assisting artists, throughout the 
coming season. The officers for the new 
year are Mrs. Charles Weiss, president; 
Mrs. L. J. Bangert, vice-president; Eula 
Glenn Funk, treasurer; Mrs. Harvey 
Hall, recording secretary; Mrs. Clair 
Nelson, secretary, and Mrs. H. G. Harper 
and Mrs. C. E. Orcutt, librarians. 

The San Diego Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is one of the most alive music 
clubs of the city. A courtesy committee 
is a feature at every regular meeting; 
this committee also keeps in touch with 
visiting celebrities, giving members the 
opportunity of meeting them by means 
of luncheons and receptions. The asso- 
ciation is closely associated with the 
music in the public schools and also 
sponsors the Junior Amphion Club, a 
musical organization of student artists, 
Lazelle Delano, president. Regular 
meetings of the M. T. A. are held the 
last Thursday of each month at Thearle 
Recital Hall. Joseph Farrell, president, 
announces that the State convention for 
1926 may be held here. 


Music in Schools 


A new high school has been built at 
Point Loma and the school at La Jolla 
has been enlarged. In these schools, as 
well as at the Senior San Diego High, 
full courses in music will be offered. At 
the Senior High the same faculty has 
been retained. Alice Barnett Price will 
be in charge of the theory work. Nino 
Marcelli will direct the orchestra, and 
Dudley Nashold will direct the band. 
The choral work will be under the direc- 
tion of William F. Reyer, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moore Reyer as accompanist. 
Regular concerts will be given through- 
out the year by the band, orchestra and 
chorus as part of the regular schoo] 
work. 

At the State Teachers’ College a spe- 
cial course in music is offered under the 
supervision of Deborah Smith. Appre- 
ciation classes and elementary music are 
offered as well as glees, orchestra and a 
mixed chorus. An opera is given each 
year by the musical organizations of the 
college. 

The San Diego Senior High School 
has added a splendid new auditorium, 
which will seat 2400 persons. 

The San Diego Community Music As- 
sociation is under the direction of Wal- 
lace Moody. In San Diego’s program 
for community singing there has been 
a marked advance during the past year 
in the various group activities and three 
and four-part singing is to replace the 
ordinary community sing in many in- 


stances. This movement is already 
under way in the local service clubs, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Advertising Club and 


others, under a leader from the Com- 
munity Music Association, with general 
participation instead of by selected in- 
dividuals as heretofore. The idea is also 
to be tried with the men at the local 
Marine Base, the Naval Air Station and 
the Naval Training Station, where 
choruses of several hundred men each 
meet weekly during the winter months 
under an Association leader. 
Permanent organizations affiliated 
with the Community Music Association 
are the Cadman Club, male chorus of 
fifty voices; the Carol Club, women’s 
chorus of forty voices; the Marston Store 
Choral Society of seventy-five voices and 
a recently organized Young People’s 
Civic Chorus of 200 voices. These or- 
ganizations are under the personal direc- 


tion of Mr. 
his assistant. 

The annual San Diego music festival 
period, under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Music Association, which takes 
the place of music week as held in other 
cities, will be held this year during the 
early winter rather than the spring, 
with the idea of calling more attention 
to San Diego’s all-the-year-round out- 
door possibilities for entertainment. 

The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, with Austin Thomas 
as dean. will soon take up their meetings 
for the new year. The Professional 
Musicians’ Guild, Mrs. L. L. Rowan, 
president, has continued its drive for the 
remuneration of artists. 

WILLIAM FREDERIC REYER. 


Moody, with Mrs. Moody as 





CHATTANOOGA BOOKS SERIES OF OPERAS 





Chicago Civic Company to 
Give Three Works— 
Concerts Billed 


By Howard L. Smith 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 17.—This 
city is showing rapid growth in popula- 
tion and wealth, and among its numer- 
ous interests music is not neglected. A 
better patronage of opera and concert 
events is noted. The constant influx of 
new residents, especially into the 
suburbs, is helping both business and 
cultural interests. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
will give three operas here next Feb- 
ruary, “Aida,” “Carmen” and “Barber 
of Seville.’ The seating capacity of 
the auditorium makes it possible to give 
opera at very moderate prices and still 
make a profit. There has been no de- 
ficit so far, and it is expected that this 
year’s patronage will be larger than 
ever. People come to these perform- 


ances from cities 600 and more miles 
away, and the sales of tickets outside 
the State has been very satisfactory. 

Events will be given during the com- 
ing season by the following: Ignace 
Paderewski, Albert Spalding, the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra. These are more 
than have usually been scheduled. But 
general interest in music is more marked 
than it was five years ago, and it is 
believed that patronage will be liberal. 

Musical activities in the public schools 
are having a perceptible effect on the 
patronage of music teachers and con- 
servatories in this city, in that the en- 
rollment is larger than ever before. The 
Cadek Conservatory has been obliged to 
build an addition, comprising eight new 
studios and other rooms. The faculty 
includes twenty-two teachers, and the 
school has 400 pupils enrolled. The de- 
partment of music in the public schools 
has many pupils, 

Improvement in the personnel of 
church choirs is also encouraging. 
Listeners are requiring better music and 
singers than a few years ago. 
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Prizes and Scholarships of 1925 
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cestry; preference to be given to a stu- 
dent in the Bachelor of Music course 
concentrating on piano. The Alice K. 
Whitney Scholarships founded June 2, 
1925, of one full and one partial scholar- 
ship in piano. The following scholar- 
ships are provided by annual gifts: 
Mrs. Henry A. Strong Scholarships 
provide one full in piano and one in 
organ and two P anagecer William Bausch 
Scholarships offer one full in violoncello 
one in organ and one partial. The Roch- 
ester Lodge of the Order of Elks pro- 
vides annually four scholarships, each to 
pay $250 a year for four years, for the 

nefit of children of the members of 
the order, who wish to pursue regular 
courses in the University of Rochester, 
either in the Eastman School of Music, 
or the College of Arts and Science, as 
the beneficiaries may prefer. One of 
these scholarships was available for a 
student entering the University in 1922, 
the second for a student entering in 
1923, the third for a student entering 
in 1924 and the fourth available in 
1925. Thereafter one of these scholar- 
ships will be available each year. The 
Bethany Shrine, No. 1, of the White 
Shrine of Jerusalem provides annually a 
scholarship fund of $200, for the benefit 
of a member of the order, who wishes 
to pursue a regular course in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, either in the East- 
man School of Music, or in the College 
of Arts and Science, as the beneficiary 
may elect. The Rochester Festival Cho- 
rus awards one partial scholarship in 
voice. The Tuesday Musical Scholar- 
ships of three full and one partial. In 
order to stimulate the study of orches- 
tral instruments the Eastman School of 
Music offers the following scholarships: 
Two flute, two oboe, two clarinet, two 
bassoon, four French horn, two contra- 
bass, three trombone, two trumpet, one 
tympani and one tuba. A number of 
scholarships are offered in the operatic 
department, providing tuition fees, while 
a number also include an annual allow- 
ance for living expenses. As the stu- 
dents holding these scholarships gradu- 
ate the scholarships become available for 
new students. Candidates are required 
to be American citizens by birth or 
adoption and to have completed vocal 
study approximately that of a graduate 
student, and such as to result in capacity 
to sing operatic music with vocal finish. 
For information prospective candidates 
for auditions may apply to Arthur M. 
See, secretary-manager of the Eastman 
School of Music. . 


CARUSO AMERICAN MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION, 8 Bridge Street, New 
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York. President, Paul D. Cravath. 
Awards annually an operatic scholar- 
ship of $1,200 with free transportation 
to and from Italy. Under the terms 
of scholarship the winner must spend 
approximately one year in Italy under 
the supervision of competent musical 
authorities. rae 


MU PHI EPSILON SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. At the June, 1925, meeting held 
in the Orrington Hotel, Evanston, IIl., 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon, national honor- 
ary musical sorority, plans for an en- 
dowment fund of $50,000, the interest 
on which to go for scholarships, were 
discussed. With $12,000 now on hand 
the remainder is expected to be collected 
by 1928. 

* * * ° 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The Elkan Naumburg 
Fellowship. Foreign study optional. 
Stipend: $525. Tenure: not exceeding 
two years. Conditions of award: 
Granted to a graduate of Harvard 
College who has shown marked ability 
in musical composition during his college 
course and desires to pursue further his 
musical studies in this country or 
abroad. So far as possible, the tenure 
of the fellowship shall immediately fol- 
low the holder’s graduation. Conditions 
of tenure: The committee of the division 
of music which makes the award also 
fixes the length of the term and deter- 
mines the place where the studies are 


to be pursued. 
* * * 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC, Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Executive Director, William 
E. Walter. The following scholarships 
are won by competition: Two Marcella 
Sembrich scholarships for voice. The 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Braun scholarship 
for piano. The Carlos Salzedo scholar- 
ship for harp and harp composition. The 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Collins scholar- 
ship. The Mr. and Mrs. William Curtis 
Bok scholarship for violin or piano. The 
Eleanor Pillsbury Pennell scholarship 
for voice. The Cyrus Libbey Curtis 
scholarship for trombone. Other scho- 
larships, full and partial, in all branches 
of study are available. These last are 
awarded by the Board of Directors to 
students of exceptional talent upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Direc- 
tor, who takes up each case individually 


and investigates. 
+ * * 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Director, Earl V. 
Moore; Secretary, Charles A. Sink. 
Edward G. Hegler annual prize of $150 


for the best work in composition. The 
Stanley Medal presented annually to 
that student of the University or the 
University School of Music who does the 
most outstanding work in practical 
music. Elsa Gardner Stanley Scholar- 
ship fund being raised as a memorial 
to Elsa Gardner Stanley, an alumnus 
and former member of the faculty, now 
amounts to about $1,000 and when suffi- 
cient to permit the income to be used 
for scholarship purposes. Those inter- 
ested in contributing to the fund should 
communicate with Minnie Davis-Sherrill. 
Babcock Scholarship. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY, 1617 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Directors, Camille W. 
Zeckwer, Frederick E. Hahn, and Chari- 
ton Lewis Murphy. The fellowing schol- 
arships are awarded annually: Five 
piano, three violin, two vocal, one ’cello, 
one theory, one organ. Gold medals are 
awarded for fugue, pedagogics, piano, 
violin, criticism class piano, teachers’ 


training course, violin, and junior 
theory, prize for harmony. 
+ + * 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND, maintained by an ap- 
propriation of a percentage from the 
yearly master session receipts, and 
yearly donations by the founders and 
other contributors. The amount will be 
$200 plus the interest on the fund of 
the previous year. Awarded at the close 
of the yearly session at Boulder, Colo.— 
held the last of July to early September. 
The award is based on technic, inter- 
retation, research knowledge in bring- 
ing to light old and new musical works, 
manuscript sight reading, equal under- 
standing of the modern and classic and 
coordination in two piano work. For 
further information address: Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management, 130 West 
Se Saas Street, New York City, 


* * * 


SEYMOUR SCHOOL OF MUSICAL 
RE-EDUCATION, 57 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Directors, Harriet A. Seymour and 
Marshall Bartholomew. Issues a num- 
ber of privately endowed scholarships 
each year. 

a * * 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, COL- 
LEGE OF FINE ARTS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dean, Harold L. Butler. Syracuse Uni- 
versity awards the following scholar- 
ships: The Syracuse Morning Musicals 
five scholarships of $100 each to music 
students in the College of Fine Arts. 
Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin of Syracuse 
has made possible two scholarships of 
$225 each to students of string instru- 
ments. Two Charles Foster scholar- 
ships of $125 each. The Cornelia Baker 
scholarship of $100. Three full post- 


graduate scholarships: one each in voice, 
instrumental music and for the highest 


general average. 
* * 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONSERV- 
ATORY OF MUSIC, 216 South 
Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director, D. Hendrik Ezerman. A full 
or partial scholarship may be awarded 
to an exceptionally talented student who 
does not possess the means of defraying 
the expenses of the course. Prizes are 
awarded for contests in the different 
departments as well as one for a sonata 
or string quartet of sufficient merit, 
composed by a student of the conserva- 


ny oe. oe 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


George Ladd Prix de Paris. Foreign 
study obligatory. Stipend: $2,000 a 
year. Tenure: two years. Conditions 


of award: Awarded to gifted students 


in music at the University of California. 


Conditions of tenure: The holder must 

pursue studies in music at Paris, but is 

not limited within the field of music to 

any particular studies. It is assumed, 

however, that most of the work will be 

done in composition and theory of music. 
* * * 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 440 Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Director, William Boep- 
pler. This conservatory offers each year 
a limited number of free and partial 
scholarships to talented and worthy 
pupils without means. The majority of 
the eighty teachers at the institution 
each accepts one free pupil. 

* * # 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE COM- 
POSITION CONTEST offered by the 
National Association of Harpists, Inc., 
of $1,000, open to all composers for a 
chamber work of moderate length in- 
cluding at least one harp, “Chamber 
music” to be interpretated in its broad 
contemporary sense. The orchestral 
score, legibly written in ink, should be 
submitted bearing only a motto as means 
of identification, and accompanied by the 
name and address of the contestant en- 
closed in a sealed envelope bearing this 
same motto. Previously published, per- 
formed or prize winning works will not 
be accepted. The contest closes Dec. 15, 
1926. All communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Harpists, Inc., 315 West 
Seventy-ninth Street, New York City, 


. | @*@ 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Competition open to American 
born composers for a sacred choral com- 
position for choral choir of mixed voices 
with three prizes amounting to $500. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Manu- 
scripts to be addressed to Mrs. Talbott, 
Callahan Bank Bldg, Dayton, Ohio. 





Intercollegiate Glee Clubs Expand 
Activities and Plan Annual Contests 
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ROGRESS in the big program of 

regional contests among the Inter- 
collegiate Glee Clubs has been very 
gratifying during the year 1925. A 
New England Glee Club contest group 
has been organized in Boston. The Ohio 
groups were affiliated with the contest 
membership. At the forthcoming Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest in 1926, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 6, 
four new members of the sectional elim- 
ination groups will be represented. 

Albert F. Pickerell, Harvard ’14, is 
president of the Intercollegiate Musica! 
Council, having held this post since the 
inception of the organization. 

The project for an Intercollegiate Glee 
Club contest originated in 1913 at Har- 
vard among the officers of the glee club 
of that year. Through their efforts a 
competition was arranged for the 
spring of 1914 between Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard and Pennsylvania. The 
first event was won by Harvard, Colum- 
bia being accorded honorable mention. 

The stated purpose of the Intercol- 
legiate Musical Council which was 
formed at this time, was “to raise the 
standard of undergraduate glee club 
singing.” Those who have followed the 
progress of these contests will attest to 
the marked improvement which has 
resulted. 

The 1915 contest aroused greater en- 
thusiasm among the colleges. Dart- 


mouth was the victor in the second con- 
test, Columbia again receiving honorable 


mention. This contest made it clear 
that the prize song submitted by the 
several colleges differed so widely as to 
difficulty that it was impossible to fix a 
fair basis of judgment. The 1916 con- 
test, therefore, was planned on a new 
set of rules which more definitely de- 
fined the artistic requirements. These 
rules are still the accepted regulations 
for the contests and govern all contests 
affiliated with the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council. A copy is attached hereto. The 
“War Song” by MacDowell was the 
chosen prize song for the 1916 compe- 
tition, and Princeton was judged the 
winner and Penn State received honor- 
able mention, this being their first en- 
trance in the competitions. 

The 1917 competition was managed 
along the lines laid down in 1916. In 
that year Amherst was added to the list 
of contestants. Harvard won the prize 
cup for the second time and Princeton 
was given honorable mention. 


Committee Formed 


During the war no competitions were 
held as the glee clubs of the various col- 
leges were disbanded. There was such 
a demand for their renewal, however, 
that a committee was formed, at the 
close of the war, by the University Glee 
Club of New York City, who had always 
taken an active interest in the competi- 
tions and sing a group of songs at the 
contests during the deliberation of the 
judges, to consider the matter of resum- 
ing the contests. 

This committee met in the spring of 


1920 and reported their recommendation 
that a membership corporation be 
formed, the corporation to be non-com- 
mercial and not organized for financial 
gain or profit, the board of directors to 
be composed of members of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, and that this corpora- 
tion carry on the work of the contests. 
These recommendations were carried 
out and in May, 1920, the officers and 
board of directors were named and the 
1921 contest arranged. No salaries are 
paid to directors, and all proceeds of 
concerts are devoted to expansion of the 
organization. 


New York University was added to the 
list of contestants in the 1921 compe- 
tition which Harvard won, Dartmouth 
receiving honorable mention. The tri- 
umph of Harvard at this contest gave 
them permanent possession of the hand- 
some silver challenge cup presented to 
the Intercollegiate Musical Council by 
the University Glee Club for competi- 
tion by the colleges. This cup must be 
won three times before it becomes the 
permanent possession of a winner. 

Wesleyan joined the contestants in 
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Organ Takes Leading Place 
in Modern Sphere of Music 
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prize insures the holder of it expenses 
from home back to home, tuition and 
board. The winners of this prize, so 
far, have been, for 1924, Leah Mynderse; 
for 1925, William S. Bailey. 

“An important change in the condition 
should be noted. That is: this year the 
prize will be awarded by the Guild to 
the person who shall attain the highest 
mark in the written work examination, 
it being necessary, of course, that he or 
she should attain the requisite mark for 
the organ work. The prize will be 
awarded to those taking the Associate- 
ship Examination, whereas heretofore it 
was awarded to those taking the Fellow- 
ship Examination. 

“The reason that this change has been 
made is that by it the opportunity to 
contest for this prize may be thrown 
open to a greater number of people. 
Under the new conditions, any organist 
in the United States can make applica- 
tion to become a member of the Guild; 


and then propose himself or herself _as 
a candidate for the Associateship Ex- 
amination. 


Anthem Contest Announced 


The Guild also announces a prize of 
$50 in gold for an anthem, manuscript 
to be submitted not later than Feb. 1, 
1926. The prize for such an anthem, 
for 1925, was awarded to H. Leroy 
Baumgartner. It was sung at the Con- 
vention of the Guild, which was held at 
Chicago in June. It is now proposed 
that every chapter of the Guild shall 
sing it at some public function. 

“I do not know that I can tell you 
anything more that would be of interest 
to the general public; but I would say 
in conclusion that the Guild is in a very 
prosperous condition; is increasing in 
membership—we have members in al- 
most every State in the Union—and, at 
our Convention, in Chicago, members 
from thirty-seven States were present. 

“To my knowledge—and I have trav- 
eled all over the country from east to 
west and from north to south during the 
last three years—we are doing a great 
deal to stimulate interest in organ play- 
ing and high ideals among organists.” 
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Choral Prowess Vies with Aviation in Dayt 
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AYTON, OHIO, Oct. 17.—The season * 


. just begun, it is freely predicted, 
promises to be the most successful in 
every department of music that this City 
»f Aviation has ever enjoyed. Dayton is 
to be host in December to the National 

Musie Teachers’ Association and many 

fine programs are arranged for the year. 

The Civic Music League series, to be 
given in Memorial Hall, will present 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist and composer; Rosa Pon- 
selle, dramatic soprano; Toti Dal Monte, 
coloratura soprano; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; the De Reszké Singers; an 
operatic quartet. consisting of Frances 
Alda, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Ralph Errolle, tenor, and Gio- 
vanni Martino, baritone; and Thamar 
Karsavina, Russian dancer. William G. 
Frizell, largely responsible for the unin- 
terrupted twelve years’ success of this 
organization, is the manager of the 
chorus. 

The Dayton Symphony  Associa- 
tion, the president of which, Katherine 
H. Talbott, is sponsor for the West- 
minster Choir, offers an exceptionally 
fine array of events. 

This series includes concerts by the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, Oct. 20 (two events, an after- 
noon one for the children, and the regu- 
lar evening program); the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, Nov. 20, 
with Ethel Leginska, pianist, as soloist; 
Fortune Gallo’s American Opera Co., 
in the American opera, “Alglala” with 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, the librettist 
taking the réle of the Indian lover, on 
Jan. 11; the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with Leopold Stokowski, conductor, Feb. 
23; a return of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
April 19; the annual concert of the Day- 
ton Civic Symphony, Don Bassett, con- 
ductor, on May 3. It is claimed for this 
organization that it is the oldest and 
largest volunteer symphonic organiza- 
tion in this country. 

Adelaide Patricia O’Brien, executive 
secretary of the Dayton Symphony As- 
sociation announces Ignace Paderewski 
for a special recital on Jan. 19. 

Preparations are going on apace for 
Dayton’s annual spring festival, reports 
Louis Lott, general chairman. A huge 
chorus of between 300 and 500 is being 
trained, reeruited from the city choirs 
and singing organizations of the city 
and vicinity. The works to be per- 
formed will be conducted by Nikolai 
Sokoloff, and the Cleveland Orchestra 
will accompany. Conspicuous in the list 
of miscellaneous features will be the 
Grail Scene from “Parsifal,” and the 
Intermezzo and Prayer from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Other features will include 
two concerts on consecutive evenings by 
individual choirs—the Dutch Club Male 
Chorus, Gordon Battelle, conductor, and 
the chorus of the Women’s Music Club, 
conducted by Ethel M. Funkhouser. 

The Westminster Choir, under its 
magnetic conductor, John Finlay Wil- 
liamson, is entering upon its busiest sea- 
son, both at home and abroad. It will 
sing twice every Sunday at the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. Its con- 
cert activities were inaugurated on Sept. 
15 with an evening event at the National 
Cash Register “School House,” for the 
Dayton Kiwanis. The fall tour will 
start Nov. 1, and will include concerts 
in Pittsburgh, Toronto, Buffalo, Boston, 
Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore and other cities 
en route, 


Big Convention Preparing 


More than 500 delegates are expected 
at the convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, Dec. 28 to 30. 
Mrs. Walter Crebs will undertake the 
big task of providing the customary 100 
new members, as a part of the duties of 
membership chairman. Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
bott heads the reception committee, and 
Mrs. E. A. Deeds will be in charge of 
the entertainment program. The Miami 
Hotel will be convention headquarters, 
and here will be held the two big ban- 
quets, which are to be outstanding events 
of the meeting. The first of these 
dinners is scheduled for Dec. 28, to be 
followed by a reception. The second 
dinner will be on Dec. 30. 

In the Morning Musicale series ar- 
ranged by the Women’s Music Club are 
three concerts, to be given in the Hotel 
Miami. These as announced by Eleanore 
Moore Randall, president, are: Dec. 10, 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, and on dates 
still to be announced, Leff Pouishnoff, 
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FORCES IN MUSICAL DAYTON 
Upper Row, Left: Katherine Talbott, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the West- 
minster Choir and President of the Dayton Symphony Association; Right, John Finley 
Witliamson, Conductor of the Westminster Choir; Lower Row, Left: Adelaide Patricia 
O’Brien, Executive Secretary of the Dayton Symphony Association; Right: Eleanor 
M. Randall, President of the Women’s Club 


Russian pianist, and Dawson Morrell, 
American violinist. The season opened 
on Sept. 29. The morning series was 
to begin on Oct. 13 at the home of Mrs. 
Adam Schantz. 

Hostesses for the latter morning 
events are: Oct. 20, Mrs. F. A. Z. Kum- 
ler, “Folk Songs” and “Art Songs”; 
Nov. 17, Miriam Folsom, exchange pro- 
gram for Clifton Music Club of Cin- 
cinnati; Jan. 12, Mrs. Annabelle 
Vaughn, Opera, Oratorio and Chamber 
Music; Feb. 23, Helen Kittredge, Orches- 
tra music. The matinée series chairmen 
and hostesses are: Mrs. Adam Schantz, 
Oct. 138; Bertha B. Herbruck, Nov. 10; 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Nov. 24; Mrs. O. F. 
Davisson, Jan. 19; Aline Doeller, chair- 
man; Mrs. Harry J. Williams, April 27, 
and Mrs. E. A. Deeds, May 11. Lecture- 
recital dates are: Oct. 27, at home of 
Mrs. L. G. Bowers, “The Common Sense 
of Music,” Bertha B. Herbruck; Jan. 5, 
Estelle B. Merkla, “Konversation;” Feb. 
16, at the Alice Becker Miller studio, 
Miss Merkla, chairman; March 16, Mrs. 
W. A. Keyes, hostess; and open meetings 
as follows: Dec. 8, “Romance of Music,” 
Katherine H. Tizzard, assisted by Music 


Club Chorus; Dec. 15, at Central Re- 
formed Church, “King Robert of Sicily,” 
Marie S. Battelle, with violin, organ and 
piano; March 9, Ivonette Wright Miller, 
chairman, and Women’s Music Club 
Chorus; March 30, Grace S. Simmonds, 
chairman, exchange program with Clif- 
ton Music Club; April 30, at Hale 
Memorial Reformed Church, Ivonette 
Miller, chairman. 

The annual dinner and concert is 
scheduled for Dec. 28 at Hotel Miami, 
when members of the National Music 
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Teachers’ Association will be guests. 
Hostesses will be Amy DePriest, Aline 
Doeller, Grace Hale Church, Florence M. 
Underwood, Eusebia Simpson, Eleanor 
Folsom Pine, Blanche Y. Williams, 
Estelle B. Merkle and Katherine H. 
Tizzard. 

The annual business meeting will be 
held on March 2 at the Women’s Club. 

O. E. Wright, supervisor of music in 
the schools, has announced plans for the 
thirteenth annual concert, in the first 
week of May, by the Dayton schools. In 
Senior High Schools are taught theory, 
harmony, music history and apprecia- 
tion. A two-point credit is given toward 
graduation in these. In each grade 
school is a substantial student orchestra, 
with two of them in some of the High 
Schools, as well as a band. In the Day- 
ton schools this term there are from 900 
to 1000 pupils studying orchestral in- 
struments. There are also several piano 
classes and some special orchestral in- 
strument classes. 

The annual concerts of the schools are 
outstanding events in city educational 
life, and great credit is due Mr. Wright, 
who trained the choruses, and C. Yah- 
reis, the orchestral groups. The May 
concerts include six events, with an at- 
tendance of 18,000. Five hundred boys 
and girls take part in the chorus and 
135 in the orchestra, the last from 
seventh and eighth grades of junior high 
school. 

Harlan G. Haines, tenor, has resigned 
the leadership of the Grace M. E. 
Church choir. Mr. Haines will teach 
voice in Wittenberg College, Springfield. 
In addition, he will conduct the prelimi- 
nary rehearsals for the Dayton Spring 
Festival, and will continue as supervisor 
of music at Stives and Steele high 
schools here. 


Other School Programs 


A piano recital will be given early in 
the fall by Harry Wilson Proctor, head 
of the Proctor School of Music. A series 
of faculty recitals will follow. The 
Proctor School opened on Sept. 1 with 
the largest enrollment in its history. 
Ava Hilbert of the latest graduating 
class, who won the scholarship offered 
by Ernest Hutchinson at Chautauqua, 
has been engaged to conduct the music 
department at the Manumit School, 
Pawling, N. Y. Grace Story Simmonds, 
voice teacher, has returned from Chi- 
cago, where she was one of five selected 
to participate in the summer concert of 
her teacher, Herbert Witherspoon. She 
resumed her work at the Proctor School. 
Estelle Ryan has resumed her duties also 
after a summer spent at the Chicago 
School of Expression. Other members 
of the faculty are: Maude McClain 
Lesher, Marie Dempsey, Vera Emmert, 
Pauline Hendrick, Ada Clyde Gallagher, 
Dorothy Arras, and Wenonah Adams, 
(piano) and Elma Burford and Herman 
Wittman, violin. 





[Continued on page 150] 
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The Sprague School of Music, Dr. 
Louis Waldemar Sprague, director, will 
embark this year on its twenty-fifth sea- 
son. The same faculty will officiate. Dr. 
Sprague will conduct master classes in 
piano and composition for a_ limited 
number of pupils, and will devote the 
remainder of his time to composition and 
literary work. The piano instruction 
this year will be under the direction, 
mainly, of Eusebia Simpson and How- 
ard L. Thomas. Naomi Smithman of 
the piano department is on leave of 
absence to pursue further academic 
study at Denison University. Lorain 
Lucas, soprano, and Lewis Henry Hor- 
ton, baritone, will be in charge of the 
voice department. Mr. Horton will in- 
struct in voice and composition. He was 
the winner last year of the Megley prize 
offered for an anthem in the competition 
sponsored by Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs. A series of student and faculty 
fortnightly recitals will be given 
throughout the season. Arrangements 
have been concluded for courses in pub- 
lic school music, and in French, Italian, 
Spanish and German. 

Alice Becker Miller, pupil of Dr. 
Sprague, has founded a school of Music 
and Dramatic Art, and has established 
branch studios in the Binner Building. 
The faculty includes, in addition to Miss 
Miller, voice and piano; Mrs. S. Sterling 
Stahl, theoretical work, and Mrs. J. Rus- 
sell Underwood, dramatic art. Gladys 
Moser has been added to the depart- 
ments of piano and dramatic art. 

Established by G. W. Batchellor of 
this city, the new Dayton Music Lending 
Library and Studio of Music will con- 
tain all modern music which can be 
borrowed for study or rendition. The 
works of all standard composers will 
include the principal compositions of 
Scott, Bax, Ireland, Bridge, Goossens, 
Satie, Debussy, Ravel, Schmitt, Scriabin, 
Medtner, Glazounoff, and Schénberg, 
among the moderns. A complete set of 
classics for piano has been purchased 
and installed as well as various combi- 
nations for ensembles of all principal 
instruments. The director is the winner 
of a recent scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, London, where he studied 
piano and clarinet. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


Spokane Foresees Season of Interest 


with Series Scheduled for New Hall 





CUSAUALADT OAT TETSU 


POKANE, WASH., Oct. 17.—Spokane 

is astir with plans for the coming 
winter. The splendid auditorium in the 
new Masonic Temple provides a setting 
for a new series of concerts. The four 
concerts scheduled will be given by the 
Chicago Trio, made up of Myrna Shar- 
low, soprano; Riccardo Martin, tenor, 
and Virgilio Lazzari, bass; and by Ethel 
Leginska, composer and pianist; Thelma 
Given, violinist, and Gay MacLaren, 
dramatic recitalist. 

The Spokane Symphony Society is pre- 
senting an unusually interesting series 
of five concerts by Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto, and the Barrére Little Symphony. 
The Society may present two or more 
additional events later in the season. 

Ensemble music will be presented by 
the Herbst String Quartet in a series of 
concerts. The personnel includes Gott- 
fried Herbst, first violin; Gustave Foret, 
second violin; Gustave Siegel, viola, and 
Edward Bruck, ’cello. 


Clubs Announce Programs 





The executive board of the Musical 
Art Society, Mrs. Charles W. Norquist, 
president, announces eight musical 
events to take place in Norfolk Recital 
Hall. Some programs will present resi- 
dent artists; in others the Society will 
present out-of-town artists. In Septem- 
ber the Herbst Quartet will give the 
program; in October Mary Cameron, 
pianist of the State College faculty, will 
give a recital. George C. Kirchner, 
’cellist of Seattle, will appear, with Ed- 
gar C. Sherwood at the piano, in Novem- 
ber, and the December event will include 
Pearl Eddy, dramatic recitalist, and 
Augusta Geutsch, pianist. 

The same organization in January 
will sponsor a piano recital by Ruth 
Bradley Keiser of Portland. Albert 
Helsby will give a program on “The 
Dance Forms in Instrumental Music,” 
with piano illustrations, in February. 
The March program will introduce 
Katharine Rice, soprano of Tacoma. In 
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April Frank Tattersall, pianist, will give 
a program of Chopin and Beethoven, 
assisted by the Mendelssohn Club of 
male singers, of which he is director. 
Mrs. Olga Van Ogle of the State Uni- 
versity faculty will give an operatic lec- 
ture recital on a date not yet announced 

The Mendelssohn Club, of which Fred 
De Riemer is president, will give three 
public concerts under Mr. Tattersall, 
director. 

The Matinée Musicale, Mrs. Fred W. 
Clemens, president, will continue its 
series of music study programs and will 
appear in public concerts. Mrs. Ina 
Wright Herbert is leader of the chorus. 

The Monday Musicale, of which Mrs. 
W. S. Freeman is president, will study 
a course on “Fundamentals in Music,” 
which is sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

The plans of the Friday Musicale, 
under Mrs. Raymond Guyer, president, 
include study programs on music. 


School Activities 


The Lewis and Clark High School, 
with George E. Stout, director of music, 
and Judson W. Mather, organist and 
choral director, will give a number of 
programs. The annual operetta will be 
“The Legend of Don Munio” by Dudley 
Buck. The music department announces 
a course of four concerts by Charles M. 
Courboin, Clarence Eddy and Alfred 
Hollins, organists, and Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist. 

C. Olin Rice, director of the music de- 
partment of North Central High School, 
has arranged a concert by the Clarion 
Club of male singers and two light 
operas, using the chorus and orchestra 
of the school. Study of music apprecia- 
tion will be continued in the grade schools 
and will augment the regular choral and 
orchestral training, Grace Holman, 
suvervisor reports. 

The Washington State Federation of 
Music Clubs will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Spokane in March. Helen Crewe 
Snelling reports that there will be a 
number of programs. with discussions of 
educational and artistic subiects. 

MYRTLE BURNETT NORQUIST. 





Welfare of Every Music Lover Finds 


Place in Design of Providence Events 
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ROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 17.—The 


season promises to be exceptionally 
brilliant, since in addition to a series of 
five concerts by the Boston Symphony, 
there will be five concerts in the series 
given by Albert Steinert. 

In addition to these, the Providence 
Music League will again give a series of 
four, and possibly five, concerts of a 
notably high order. These events are 
arranged and financed by Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes as a memorial to her husband, 
who established the concerts four sea- 
sons ago that music lovers of limited 
means might be able to attend concerts 
by noted artists. 

Dates for the Boston Symphony are 
Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Jan. 19, Feb. 16 and 
March 16. 

Mr. Steinert will present Maria 
Jeritza at his first concert in the Albee 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25. 
On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, in the 
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Albee Theater the attraction will be 
Roland Hayes, tenor. 

At subsequent concerts in the Steinert 
series the artists will be Toti Dal Monte, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, Dec. 27; 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Sunday, Feb. 7, and on 
Feb. 21, Guy Maier and Lee Patterson 
in a recital for two pianos. 


Summer Concert Plans 


John B. Archer, organizer and leader 
of the Providence Festival Chorus of 300 
voices, announces a concert will be given 
probably the Sunday after Christmas in 
the Albee Theater. He plans an un- 
accompanied program consisting of part 
Christmas carols, ancient and modern, 
and part miscellaneous in character. 
There will be two soloists. 

Mr. Archer also expects to give an 
open-air concert next June at the 
Temple of Music in Roger Williams 
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Park, with a band or orchestra of na- 
tional prominence and a soloist. Stephen 
O. Metcalf, president of the Providence 
Festival Chorus, will continue, as in the 
past two years, to underwrite these con- 
certs. There will be a complete re- 
organization of the chorus personnel, 
vacancies being filled by those from the 
waiting list. 

The University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence will give three concerts. in 
Memorial Hall with soloists of note. 
Berrick Schloss returns to the Club as 
leader. 

Mr. Archer has been engaged to give 
lectures on musical topics in connection 
with the Massachusetts State University 
Extension Bureau in Massachusetts 
cities. 

The several musical clubs of Provi- 
dence will shortly open their seasons 
with interesting programs and aug- 
mented memberships. The Chopin Club, 
Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, president, with 
a membership of more than 500, will 
open its season on Oct. 22 with Esther 
Dale, soprano of New York, as recitalist. 
At the club’s annual guest night in 
January the program will be given by 
a chamber music quartet sponsored by 


Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge of Pittsfield, 
Mass. The soloist and accompanist will 
be Francis Nash, pianist of New York. 
Mrs. Lownes has arranged six concerts 
for the club. Regular meetings will be 
held in the ballroom of the Narragansett 
Hotel, instead of in the Providence Balti- 
more, as previously. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president, has ar- 
ranged programs to be given by the 
members. The annual spring concert, 
always given for some local philan- 
thropy, will be a special event. 

N. BISELL PETTIS. 





MONTCLAIR CHURCH SERIES 


Unity Symphonic and Other Events to 
Provide Notable Winter 


Montc.air, N. J., Oct. 17.—The sixth 
season of the Unity Concert Course and 
the fourth season of the Unity Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People, all un- 
der the auspices of Unity Church, will 
be the outstanding features of the musi- 
cal season in Montclair. 

Under the guidance of the Rev. Edgar 


Swan Wiers, minister of Unity Church, 
these concerts have prospered to so 
great an extent that the concert course 
is always completely sold out and there 
is a long waiting list of subscribers. 

The series for young folks this year 
will include four concerts by the New 
York Symphony with Walter Damrosch 
conducting and explaining the music, 
and a fifth lecture-recital by Mr. Dam- 
rosch. That every seat will be occupied 
at every concert is a foregone conclusion. 
Listeners come not only from Montclair 
but from Newark, the Oranges, and all 
the neighboring communities. 

Opportunity to hear noted artists is 
appreciated so keenly here that the Rev. 
Wiers is able to book the greatest at- 
tractions, though the Montclair High 
School Auditorium, where the concerts 
are given, seats only 1340. The series 
for this year opened with a recital by 
Beniamino Gigli on Oct. 16. Other 
events are: the Boston Symphony on 
Nov. 25, the Kibalchich Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir on Dec. 11, Rosa Ponselle 
on Jan. 22, Wanda Landowska on Feb. 
19, and Dusolina Giannini and Mischa 
Levitzki on March 5. Extra concerts 
will be given by Fritz Kreisler on Jan. 
15 and Ruth Breton with the Montclair 
Orchestra on May 14. 

The last-named orchestra of local 
musicians on April 13 will give the con- 
cert, as an extra in the young people’s 
series, featuring the Montclair School 
orchestras and glee clubs, and pupils of 
the Montclair schools. It is part of the 
Rev. Wiers’ policy to encourage the 
school children in their musical studies 
in every possible way. Last year the 
proceeds of the Unity concerts were 
devoted to a music memory contest, 
which did a great deal to stimulate the 
development of musical talent among the 
children. PHILIP GORDON. 


500 Choristers Heard in Salem Memorial 


SaLEM, N. .J., Oct. 17.—A chorus of 
500 sang on Oct. 8 at an outdoor meet- 
ing in memory of John Fenwick, who 
founded Salem 250 years ago. The con- 
cert was in Johnson’s Park and the audi- 
ence numbered thousands. Amplifiers 
carried the music to all parts of the in- 
closure. Lewis James Howell of Phila- 
delphia was the conductor; Margaret 
Eberbach of the Philadelphia Operatic 
Soociety, soloist, and William Sylvano 
Thunder, accompanist. Mr. Howell’s 
baton was made of wood from the Sa- 
lem oak, 400 years old. 
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AKLAND, CAL., Oct. 17.—The East 

Bay cities, Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, and Piedmont, will be served by 
six major concert courses and numer- 
ous club programs this current season; 
a promise of wide variety and distinctive 
musical fare. In Oakland, Z. W. Potter 
will present her eleventh season of the 
Artists Concerts Series and single at- 
tractions. The Elwyn Concert Bureau 
will enter into its third season. 


The Berkeley Musical Association, the 
Music and Drama Committee of the 
University of California, and the Cali- 
fornia Music League are the agencies 
for Berkeley; while Piedmont has a High 
School Artists’ Course. At Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, there is an Associated 
Students Course, sponsoring concerts 
throughout the year, for the students of 
the college, with limited space for the 
general public. 

Miss Potter opened with concerts by 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, Oct. 5; the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society, 
Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, violins; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Walter Ferner, 
‘cello; Elias Hecht, flutist and founder, 
on Oct. 12, and Orley See, violinist and 
George Stewart McManus, pianist, in 
joint recital, on Oct. 16. The series will 
also include: Nov. 30, Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist; Dec. 11, Paul Althouse tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, baritone, in 
joint recital; Jan. 11, Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto; Feb. 1, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist; Feb. 26, Harold Bauer, pianist; 
March 1 and 12, San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society; April 13, Claire Dux, 
soprano, and April 23, Barrére Little 
Symphony. 

The Artists’ Series scheduled for the 
Civic Auditorium and the separate con- 
certs will be given in the club house of 
the Business and Professional Womens’ 
Club. This auditorium will seat about 
400 and is ideally fitted for chamber 
music or small ensemble group. 

Miss Potter will also conduct chorals 
for the public school night classes; and 
for the Philomela, a section of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Womens’ Club. 
This chorus is already being well organ- 
ized and active in musical contests 
throughout the State. 

The Elwyn Artists’ Series will be 
heard in the Civic Auditorium and in- 
cludes the following: Nov. 7, Vincente 
Balister, baritone; Nov. 23, Hulda 
Lashanska, lyric soprano; Dec. 8, Toscha 
Seidel, violinist; Jan. 18, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist; Feb. 18, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, contralto; Feb. 15, 16 and 17, 
the San Carlo Opera Company; March 
27, Roland Hayes, tenor, and April 16, 
Edward Johnson, tenor. 


Berkeley Has Full Roster 


The Berkeley Musical Association 
was recently deprived, by the death of 
Julian Waybur a founder of this unique 
bureau, of its secretary, to whose in- 
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Two Personalities in California Cities’ Music Life: Left, Mrs. Orley See, Local Corre- 
spondent for “Musical America,” and Zanette W. Potter, Local Manager, Who Will 


Sponsor Series of Concerts in Oakland 


terest and effort the entire city owes 
much of its musical growth. In his 
place has been appointed William Edwin 
Chamberlain, long identified with the 
best music of the community. For its 
sixteenth season, this Association offers, 
on Oct. 8, Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
Nov. 14, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; 
March 16, Ignaz Friedman, pianist; 
April 8, Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
April 22, Barrére Little Symphony. 

The Music and Drama Committee of 
the University of California, with Wil- 
liam Popper as chairman, announces 
four concerts, in Harmon Gymnasium by 
the San Francisco Symphony, Alfred 
Hertz, conductor; the dates being Oct. 
22; Nov. 13, Jan. 21, and Feb. 25. In 
February also will be heard the Hinshaw 
Opera Company in “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” also to be given in Harmon 
Gymnasium. 

The California Music League has had 
some reorganization and announces a new 
board of directors with the city’s mayor, 
Frank Striggham, as president, and 
prominant art patrons of the East Bay 
and San Francisco as the directors. 

For the present the League will con- 
fine its activities to the Symphony 
Orchestra, Modeste .Alloo organizer and 
director. Dr. Alloo heads the music 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia and is entering his third year as 
the Orchestra’s leader. Made up of 
about eighty amateur players, this 
organization has achieved noteworthy 
results, and includes in its programs all 
standard works for such bodies. Three 
concerts are now scheduled for Berkeley, 
in Harmon Gymnasium on Oct. 27 with 
Antonio de Grassi, violinist as soloist; 
Jan. 26, and March 39, soloist for these 
dates to be announced later. A spring 
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season for Oakland is pending. Dr. 


Alloo announces an increased attendance, 


in the University’s Music department, 
and a larger consideration of its impor- 
tance in the curriculim. 

William Edwin Chamberlain will pro- 
vide the usual Young Peoples’ Concerts 
series, later in the year, but is not ready 


th Six Series 
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iated business firms, programs of un- 
usual interest and merit. Since the firms 
have seen fit to offer contracts and 
reasonable salaries to their exclusive 
artists, the best talent of the Bay Dis- 
trict has been secured. It is a com- 
mendable procedure and a step toward 
solving the radio problem as it is re- 
lated to the musician; and in raising the 
radio program out of the ameteur class. 
These associated firms are Breuner 
Furniture Company, East Bay Mutual 
Stores, and Western States Life In- 
surance Company. 

A new choral training is being offered 
in the classes of Theodore Appia. ex- 
ponent of the Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
the first course being offered in sacred 
music. 


Clubs Prosper 


The Twentieth Century Club also has 
a lively choral section, under Percy 
Dows’ direction, and the music section 
of the League of American Pen Women 
with Florida Parrish Moyle, as chair- 
man, will present at least two public 
programs, featuring American com- 
posers. 

The Berkeley Piano Club, and the 
Etude Club, both music clubs of more 
than twenty years activity, will offer 
fortnightly programs, largely contri- 
buted by members and including a fair 
percentage of American music, while 
the opening fall concert of the local 
branch of California State Music 
Teachers Association, will feature Cali- 
fornia composers. Junior music clubs 











Open-air Auditorium of the Famous Greek Theater at University of California, 


Berkeley, Cal. 


with definite announcement at this time. 
These events will equal in merit those of 
past season, and still retain the nominal 
entrance fee allowing all school children 
the privilege of hearing the best obtain- 
able artists, at an average of fifteen 
cents per concert. In this venture Mr. 
Chamberlain is now backed by the Board 
of Education, and prominent citizens, 
thus eliminating any serious deficit. 


Piedmont Organizations Busy 


The Piedmont High School boasts the 
only organ built into a high school in 
this State. The auditorium, seating 
about 500, is acoustically perfect, and 
artistically appropriate to the splendid 
list of artists offered for this year. The 
series opened with a recital on Oct. 2 
by Elvira de Hidalgo, coloratura 
soprano. Others to be heard are: Nov. 
6, California Glee Club; Dec. 10, Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Feb. 26, Harold Bauer, 
pianist; and March 18, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, contralto. 

The Tenth Avenue Baptist Church 
has recently installed radio broadcasting 
station, and is offering through assoc- 


of importance to our musical growth will 
continue their plan of study and allow 
opportunity for members to appear in 
recital, of these, the better known are, 
“The Violin Club,” “Alpha Mu,” honor- 
ary music sorority of the University, 
and “Senza Ritma’” composed of ad- 
vanced students and young professionals. 
Music is a mojor subject in both Oak- 
land and Berkeley schools and plays an 
important réle in the yearly program. 
Glenn Woods is supervisor in Oakland, 
Victorine Hartley in Berkeley, and Al- 
axendar Ball, in Piedmont. Many of the 
High Schools house large auditoriums, 
where band, orchestra, -glee club concerts 
are regular features, and the entire 
production of opera, scene painting, cos- 
tume designing, as well as the musical 
share, is managed by the students. One 
cannot too strongly stress the value of 
the music work done in the East Bay 
schools. A. F. SEE. 


Louis Graveure, baritone, will give his 
annual fall recital at Town Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 31, with Arpad 
Sandor at the piano. 
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Music Organizations of Flint, Mich., 
Forecast Unusually Brilliant Season 
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LINT, MICH., Oct. 17.—The Phil- 

harmonic Central Concert Company 
announces a most attractive series for 
its fourth season, opening on Oct. 26 
with Mischa Elman, violinist. Other 
artists booked for the course are Maria 
Kurenko, Russian coloratura soprano, 
who appears on Nov. 16; Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, contralto, Nov. 23; 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, Jan. 25, and 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, who will 
close the series Feb. 1. The concerts will 
be given at the Regent Theater and the 
advance course sale indicates capacity 
audiences for all events. Emily Hixson 
is the local ‘manager. 

The St. Cecilia Society, one of the lead- 
ing music clubs of the State, has outlined 
the season’s work with recital programs 
by the active members. Included in the 
special features will be an address by 
Mrs. Harry Bacher, president of the 
Michigan State Federation of Music 
Clubs, a recital by Viola Bridges Hobbs, 
contralto, who was the winner in the 
1925 state and district contests for young 
artists, and a recital by the club presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry Winegarden, contralto, 
assisted by Gertrude Heacox Stover, 
‘cellist, of Bay City, Mich. Exchange 
programs have been arranged with the 
Tuesday Musicale Art Club of Bay City. 

The Baker Conservatory of Music is 
beginning its eleventh season with a 
new director, H. A. Milliken, teacher of 
violin, theory and harmony. Lucile Jolly, 
head of the piano department, will act 
as associate director. Several new teach- 
ers have been added to the staff and ad- 
ditional studios have been opened. Semi- 
monthly student recitals will be held and 
arrangements are being made for at 
least two artist recitals. A reception and 
musicale will be given in October and a 


faculty concert is planned for early 
November. 

The U. S. Marine Band was booked for 
a concert on Oct. 12 at the Regent Thea- 
ter under the auspices of the B. P. O. E. 
The proceeds will be used toward the 
expense of the annual New Year’s din- 
ner given the poor children of the city. 

The Fliftt Symphony has opened its 
season with sixty-five players. Six con- 
certs will be given, exclusive of appear- 
ances with the Community Chorus. The 
general subject for the year is “Na- 
tionality.” Special themes will be 
“Hungarian,” “British,” “Italian,” 
“Slavonic” and “American.” 

The Community Chorus will present, 
as usual, two performances of “Messiah” 
at Christmas time, and another oratorio 
at the spring festival in National Music 
Week. 

A training school for song leaders 
will start this fall, to be developed into 
a training school for choir leaders. The 
second-half of the year will be devoted 
to a training school for orchestra and 
band leaders. This is conducted in con- 
nection with the Board of Education 
night schools. 

Music Week will be observed as usual. 
Two hundred programs are being 
planned. 

The Industrial Mutual Association 
Glee Club, a male chorus of forty men 
from various factories, will give three 
special programs locally and has been 
booked for several out-of-town engage- 
ments. The club will sing at Detroit in 
April before the National Conference 
of Music Supervisors. 

The Senior High School Orchestra of 
fifty-five players is to play in Detroit 
this fall before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, as the State champion high 
school orchestra. A series of educational 
programs is being arranged for the 
grade schools. 

The Senior High School Band of forty 
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players intends to enlarge its member- 
ship to sixty-five by adding clarinets. A 
clarinet class has been organized in high 
school under Neil Kjos. 

The Senior Glee Club and Chorus is 
planning to study another opera and 
oratorio for presentation under Jacob 
Evanson. 

A State band tournament is on the 
list for Music Week observance. 

Three junior high schools are organiz- 
ing bands and orchestras under Elmer 
Dahlstrom and E. R. May. 

EMILY G. HIXson. 





Intercollegiate Clubs 
to Hold Competitions 
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1922. Harvard was again the winner, 
with Dartmouth being awarded honor- 
able mention. 

During the spring of 1922 a contest 
group was organized in Chicago among 
the mid-western colleges. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was the winner at 
their first contest and joined the New 
York group in the 1923 competition 
which Yale also entered. Dartmouth 
was awarded the cup with Yale and 
Princeton tied for honorable mention. 

The following year a group was or- 
ganized in New York State and a com- 
petition -arranged in Syracuse which 
Syracuse University won, this gave 
them the privilege of competing in New 
York, with Middlebury College added to 
the regular group. Grinnell College 
won the Mid-Western, so they were rep- 
resented at the 1924 Contest which Yale 
won with Columbia and Syracuse divid- 
ing honors for second place. 

During the spring of 1924 a Missouri 
Valley group was organized and a con- 
test held in Kansas City, Mo., at which 
the University of Missouri was declared 
the winner. Fordham University was 
added to the eastern group which was 
augmented by Missouri, the University 
of Wisconsin from the mid-west and 
Syracuse from New York State. Yale 
was again the winner and Princeton re- 
ceived honorable mention. 





MUSICAL CLUBS OPENING 
SEASON IN PROVIDENCE 





Resident Musicians Are Active in 
Programs Which Bring Numbers 
by Leading Members 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 12.—Three 
units of the Rhode Island State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs have announced the 
opening of their seasons. 


The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president, will 
hold it first meeting of the season in the 
Lauderdale Building on Oct. 13, special 
features of the program being songs by 
Mabel Woolsley, violin solos by Ruth 
Moulton, and piano solos by Edith Gyl- 
lenberg. 

The Schubert Club, of which Clarence 
G. Hamilton of Wellesley College is the 
founder and honorary president, and 
Bertha E. Becker the president, will 
start its active season on Oct. 13, when 
Florence Goodrich will read a paper on 
“Music in Childhood.” 

On Thursday morning, Oct. 16, in 
Froebel Hall, the Chaminade Club, of 
which Mrs. George H. Lomas is presi- 
dent, will observe Federation Day. Mrs. 
George Hail, a former president of the 
club and also a former president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, will 
direct the program. The Westerly 
Music Club will participate. 

The Chopin Club, Jr., fostered by the 
Chopin Club of which Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes is president, opens its season at 
the home of Mrs. Lownes, the program 
being in charge of Mildred Taber, 
president. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


Shura Cherkassky Will Play in Boston 


Shura Cherkassky, the fourteen-year- 
old boy pianist and winner of the Josef 
Hofmann scholarship at the Curtis In- 
stitute, has been engaged by W. H. Bren- 
nan for a recital in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Oct. 25. His program includes 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata and the 
Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann. He 
will give his first New York recital of 
the season in Town Hall, on Nov. 25. 





Nina Morgana will be heard in 
Jamestown, N. Y., on Oct. 23, and in 
Rome, N. Y., on Nov. 4. 


LANCASTER SEASON 
HAS GALA CALENDAR 


Noted Guest Artists Are 
Booked — Resident 


Musicians Active 
By A. Margaretta McHose 


LANCASTER, Pa., Oct. 17.—Exceptional 
programs are announced for the season. 

The World Famous Artist Concert 
Series, under the management of Mary 
S. Warfel, will consist of the following 
features: Oct. 26, Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet; Dec. 10, Russian Symphonic 
Choir under Basile Kibalchich; Jan. 4, 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Jan. 18, Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 


ductor. 
The Members’ Course under the aus- 


pices of the Y. M. C. A. will consist of 
the following attractions: Oct. 23, Mac- 
Dowell Concert Company; Nov. 3, Jack- 
son Jubilee Singers; Dec. 8, Fenwick 
Newell Company; Jan. 1, Herrick Duo; 
Feb. 23, Moscow Art Ensemble; March 
4, Adanae Male Quartet; April 8, Conley 
Concert Company. 

The Program Committee of the Iris 
Club, Mrs. Walter A. Miller, president, 
has scheduled the following features: 
Oct. 31, Mrs. Edward Macdowell in a 
lecture-recital; March 6, Ben Stad Trio; 
Ben Stad, viola d’amor; Joseph Smid, 
’cello; Charles Linton, piano; April 10, 
recital by Elsa Meiskey, soprano, and 
Dr. Becker Von Grabill, pianist. 

Harry A. Sykes, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Lutheran Church, an- 
nounces a series of Saturday afternoon 
organ recitals, beginning Nov. 7, 
throughout the season. The choir, which 
will be considerably augmented, will 
present Handel’s “Messiah” during 
Pennsylvania Music Week. 

The Y. W. C. A. Chorus under Harry 
A. Sykes, consisting of sixty voices, will 
give spring and fali concerts, featuring 
prominent soloists. They will also give 
a concert in Norristown, Pa. 

The Musical Art Society. Mrs. C. A. 
Carl, acting president, will present a 
series of “monthly working” programs, 
of an educational nature. The first 
program was announced for Oct. 14, as 
“Women Composers of America,” in 
charge of Esther Wolf, with program 
notes by Mrs. John Horting. Following 
dates are: Nov. 11, “Folk-songs and Na- 
tional Airs,” in charge of Florence Wol- 
pert, with paper by Anastasia Donnelly; 
Dec. 9, “Impromptu Carol Sing and 
Christmas Party,” in charge of Social 
Committee; Jan. 13, “Music of the Hin- 
doos,” Mrs. C. N. McHose; Feb. 10, 
“Music of Colonial Period,” Mrs. Ray 
B. Hall: March 9, “Children’s Music,” 
Florabelle Bowman Shirk and Marzaret 
Lantz: Avril 7, “Russian and Polish 
Music,” Mary Kilgour; May 12, “Penn- 
sylvania Composers,” Mrs. Charles J. 
Koch. 

George B. Rodgers, organist and 
choirmaster of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, will, in addition to monthly 
music programs featuring organ, harp 
and violin trios, announced “Psalm 46” 
by Dudley Buck for Sunday, Oct. 11. 
Gaul’s “Holy City” will be given Nov. 1. 

During Lent a series of Saturday 
afternoon organ recitals will be given 
by guest organists from adjacent towns. 

Samuel B. Smith, choirmaster of 
Grace Lutheran Church, will give 
Farmer’s Mass in B Minor on Oct. 18. 

The music department of Millersville 
State Normal School, of which Orland 
L. Keyburtz is director, with Erma Vail 
Taylor and Hester H. Barndt as assist- 
ants, will present the Cleveland Sym- 
phonic Quintet on Nov. 7. March 5 is 
the date for Dora DePhillippe and com- 
pany. 

The Municipal Orchestra, under John 
G. Brubaker, will give a series of three 
programs. 

The local Grangers’ Association, in 
connection with their annual fall meet- 
ing, announced a competitive program 
for vocalists and instrumentalists, with 
prizes, for Oct. 16. 








Norfleet Trio Visits John Brown 


The Norfleet Trio was engaged to 
open the artist course of the John Brown 
University on Sept. 28. In October they 
will give their fourth concert for the 
Hillside School, Norwalk, Conn., and 
will make their third appearance in 
South Orange, N. J. Another reengage- 
ment will be played at Duluth, Minn., 
for the Matinee Musicale Club. 
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¥% San Jose Strides Forward in Year’s Big Musical Prospectus 
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AN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 17.—The quan- 

tity and quality of local musical ac- 
tivities is on the increase. The new 
Scottish Rite Temple, which opened its 
doors to the public last May, a magnifi- 
cent edifice, has an auditorium available 
for musical events. The American Thea- 
ter has announced its intentions of in- 
terrupting its regular vaudeville sched- 
ule at intervals during the winter 
months to house dramatic and musical 
offerings, thus taking the place of the 
Victory Theater, which previously housed 
all of these events but is now devoted 
to photoplays. 

Notwithstanding the availability of 
the newer auditoriums, the Morris Elmer 
Daily Assembly Hall of the State 
Teachers’ College will continue to house 
the majority of our musical attractions. 
There the San Jose Musical Association 
will present its artists’ concerts and local 
ensemble organizations will give their 
annual and semi-annual recitals. 

The San Jose Musical Association, a 
non-profit institution, organized to bring 
artists to this city, will again be active. 
Its task is not an easy one, as it is 
financially dependent upon the ticket 
sales, there being no guarantee or emer- 
gency fund. When the ticket sale has 
failed to balance with the expense ac- 
count, the members of the board of di- 
rectors have made up the deficit from 
their own pockets and the public has 
known nothing about it. Dr. Charles 
M. Richards, president, has announced 
the following for the third season: 
Vicente Ballester, baritone, Oct. 29; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, Dec. 
15; Hinshaw’s production of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” Feb. 15; Cecilia Han- 
sen, violinist, Feb. 25; Cyrena van Gor- 
don, contralto, March 26, and the San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz con- 
ducting, at a date to be determined later. 

There are prospects of other artists 








visiting here under the management of 
Terry McKeane, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Victory Theater and has 
recently opened a publicity office cater- 
ing to musical and theatrical people. 
Mr. McKeane has made no definite an- 
nouncement further than to state that 
he expects to present a few musical 
events sent here by San Francisco man- 
agers, but that he will undertake nothing 
which would in any way conflict or com- 
pete with the San Jose Musical Associa- 
tion. 


Teachers’ College to Grant Degrees 


The announcement that the local State 
Teachers’ College has been empowered 
by the State Board of Education to grant 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts to college 
students majoring in music is of much 
import. Earl Towner, head of the music 
department at the College, has outlined 
the course of study leading to this de- 
gree and has established the entrance 
requirements, placing the work on a 
definite basis that will insure the main- 
tenance of high standards in the depart- 
ment. 

Music students working for a B. A. 
degree may take their applied music in 
the college classes, or may upon examina- 
tion obtain college credit for their work 
under private teachers. Students who 
register for music as an elective, while 
majoring in other departments, will also 
be able to obtain school credit for work 
done under outside teachers, provided 
they can show satisfactory progress upon 
examination by the College authorities. 


Festivals Announced 


Two music festivals have been an- 
nounced for the coming season. During 
the Thanksgiving period the second an- 
nual Harvest Music Festival will be 
given under the auspices of the Scottish 
Rite bodies as a benefit for their organ 
fund. Max Bruch’s cantata, “The Cross 
of Fire,” will be given by a volunteer 
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chorus and orchestra under the baton of 
Le Roy Brant. 

The annual Santa Clara Valley Blos- 
som Festival will be given in the little 
town of Saratoga, eight miles from here, 
during the blossom season in late March 
or early April. Earl Towner has been 
engaged to write and conduct a new 
cantata for the 1926 Festival, as he did 
last year. 


Los Gatos Pageant 


Special music will also be a feature 
of the annual Los Gatos Pageant, to be 
given the last week in June in the town 
adjacent to Saratoga. Wilbur Hall, 
noted writer, who has written and pro- 
duced all but one of these annual com- 
munity pageants, is expected to be in 
charge. The Los Gatos Pageant and the 
Santa Clara Valley Blossom Festival 
are true community affairs and attract 
thousands of persons for the annual 
fiestas. 

The Elks’ Concert Orchestra, an en- 
semble of amateurs and professionals, 
is preparing Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony for its annual spring concert at 
the State Teachers’ College, under Dr. 
Charles M. Richards. This organization 
will also give a series of popular Sunday 
morning concerts at the California Thea- 
ter—an experiment that met with much 
success last year. 

The Richards’ Glee Club, which is also 
under the direction of Dr. Richards, will 
have an unusually active season, giving 
two spring concerts, a Christmas concert 
and filling a four-day engagement at 
the American Theater in November. 

The Music Study Club has a most in- 
teresting and ambitious program out- 
lined for the year. Meeting twice a 
month, on the second and fourth Wednes- 
day mornings, in Sherman & Clay’s Hall, 
the Club will endeavor to cover the fol- 
lowing topics: for Oct. 14, Music of the 
American Indian and Its Influence in 
the Music of Today was announced; Oct. 
28, Music of the American Negro and Its 
Influence on Composers Today; Nov. 11, 
Music of the Civil War Period; Nov. 25, 
Predecessors of MacDowell; Paine, Gil- 
christ, Chadwick, Arthur Foote: Dec. 9, 
Edward MacDowell; Dec. 23, Christmas 
Music by Contemporary American Com- 


(Photo by Courtesy San Jose “Mercury- 


posers; Jan. 13, Contemporary American 
Composers—including Carpenter, Had- 
ley, Deems Taylor, La Forge, Mason, 
Cecil Burleigh and Campbell-Tipton; 
Jan. 27, Contemporary American Women 
Composers; Feb. 10, Modern Harmony 
and Its Exponents in America—includ- 
ing Bloch, Jacobi, Whithorne, Varése, 
Hanson, Sowerby, Watts; Feb. 24, Con- 
temporary Music of Germany, Austria 
and Bohemia; March 10, Contemporary 
French Music; March 24, Contemporary 
Russian Composers; April 7, Easter 
Music by Contemporary Composers; 
April 21, Contemporary Italian Com- 
posers, and May 12, Contemporary Eng- 
lish Music. In connection with this 
study program, the Club contemplates 
the presentation of public programs by 
California artists. 

Homer de Wit Pugh, president of the 
local branch of the California Musie 
Teachers’ Association, announces that 
the dinner hour meetings, which became 
popular toward the close of last season, 
will be resumed this month and will be 
held on the second Monday of each month 
at the Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria. The meet- 
ings will be devoted to discussions by 
members and visiting speakers. 

The local branch of the American 
Guild of Organists will met regularly 
on the first Monday of the month. Eliza- 
beth Aten Pugh, dean, stated that in all 
probability the Guild members would 
continue their policy of presenting occa- 
sional recitals by visiting and. resident 
organists. 


Musicians’ Guild Formed 


A new organization, the Professional 
Musicians’ Guild, is an outgrowth of 
the Music Study Club, and members 
signed a mutual agreement not to donate 
their services to organizations of which 
they are not bona fide members. The 
musical programs held by various clubs 
in the city have hitherto depended upon 
gratuitovs performances by our musi- 
cians. This movement may compel the 
organizations to adopt a budget for their 
music, as they do for lectures. 

The usual number of elaborate mu- 
sical services will be held in the various 
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New Haven Prog rams 
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Six organ recitals are to be given by 
Prof. Harry B. Jepson. The dates are 
Jan. 10, Jan. 24, Feb. 14, Feb. 28, March 
7 and March 21. The recitals will be 
held in Woolsey Hall. 

After a lapse of five years, the New 
Haven String Orchestra, founded by the 
late Isadore Troostwyk, will be con- 
ducted by Arthur Troostwyk. A concert 
is planned to be given in the spring. 

The Harigari Singing Society, Max 
Dessauer, conductor, will give Sunday 
afternoon concerts in its hall during the 
season. The first concert will take place 
in October. 

Several concerts are scheduled to be 
held in Sprague Memorial Hall this 
year by the Horatio Parker Choir. Two 
Christmas carol concerts will be in- 
cluded in the plans of the choir. 

The enrollment at the Yale School of 
Music is said to be considerably larger 
than last year’s. The students will give 
several informal recitals in Sprague 
Memorial Hall and a commencement 
concert in Woolsey Hall, the New Haven 
Symphony assisting. 

The New Haven Women’s Club an- 
nounces a lecture-recital by Bruce and 
Rosalind Simonds, to be given in 
Sprague Memorial Hall in November. 

On the evening of Feb. 15 a recital by 
Robert Doellner, violinist, and Ralph E. 
Linsley, pianist, will be held in the home 
of Mrs. Gilbert Tullock. Both musicians 
are State prize winners in the young 
artist’s contest held last spring. 

The Lenten recital by the club is 
scheduled for March 15 in St. Thomas’ 
Church. The concluding concert by the 
<lub will take place during the National 
Music Week. 

The local concert season will open on 
the evening of Oct. 24, when the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Willem Mengelberg, will give its annual 
New Haven concert in Woolsey Hall. 
The assisting artist is to be Maria Dor- 
mont, soprano. 

Other concerts will be given under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music by 
Roland Hayes, tenor; Maria Jeritza, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, Jan. 12; 
Yolanda Méré6, pianist, and Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, in joint recital, Feb. 11, 
and the Boston Symphony under Serge 
omens tga on March 10. All the 
concerts in this series are to be give 
in Woolsey Hall. <i 
_ The St. Ambrose Club announces an 
interesting list of programs to be given 
during the season. The first program 
will be devoted to works by American 
composers in October. A cantata will 
be sung by the St. Ambrose Choir, under 
Harry B. Read, in November. In March 
a program by the the Schubert Club of 
Stamford, Conn., has been arranged. 
Other programs by the St. Ambrose 
Club are: December, French composers; 
January, Wagner list; February, Schu- 
mann; April, organ recital, and a final 
program devoted to ensemble music dur- 
ing Music Week in May. 

The Junior and Juvenile St. Ambrose 
Clubs will be under the direction of 
Florence Morrison. The Study Club will 
follow the third year of the course of 
the American Federation of Music Clubs, 
using Kelley’s book “Musical Instru- 
Pi lat» 

e last business meeting of the 
club the officers elected were: Matiests 
Kilborn, president; Norma Lewis Del- 
vey, vice-president; Marguerite Allis, 
treasurer; Pauline M. Law, recording 
secretary; Minnie Mills Cooper, corre- 


sponding secretary; Grace Peterson, 
librarian, and Kate Lee Lewis, his- 
torian. 


Many local bookings are still to be 
made, but the season is one of the most 
promising in years. 


San Jose, Cal. 
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churches at Christmas and Easter. The 
First Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Christian Church will sponsor re- 
citals given by groups and individuals 
at intervals throughout the season. No 
admittance can be charged to such 
affairs, but a silver offering is taken. 

_ The installation of a radio broadcast- 
ing station by the local Baptist Church 


, 


which hopes to present programs - 
tirely with San Jose artions, will Tape 
interesting innovation of the new year 
and will offer a new outlet for the ac- 
tivities of resident musicians. 

MARJory M. FIsHER. 


Grand Rapids Symphony Enlarged 
as Concert Plans Increase in Scope 
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Two Recent Additions to the Faculty of Grand Rapids Conservatory: Left, Rowland W. 
Dunham, Head of the Department of Harmony and History of Music; Right, Jurien 
Hoekstra, Baritone and Head of the Voice Department 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., Oct. 17.— 

An active musical year is forecast. 
The Grand Rapids Symphony, Karl 
Wecker, conductor, has become a perma- 
nent organization. Under the manage- 
ment of a board of directors of repre- 
sentative citizens, guarantors, this body 
bids fair to prosper. Following are the 
officers: president, Charles J. Kindel; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Frederick Wil- 
cox; second vice-president, Mrs. C. B. 
Newcomb; treasurer, Mrs. Leon W. Har- 
rington; recording secretary, Helen 
Baker-Rowe; chairman of guarantors, 
Clay H. Hollister; chairman of member- 
ship committee, Howard Baxter; chair- 
man of ticket committee, E. H. Mavis, 
and Ben Dean, chairman of publicity 
committee. 

There will be six pairs of concerts, 
the first pair to be given Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 28, and Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 29. The other dates are Dec. 19 
and 20, Jan. 9 and 10, Jan. 30 and 31, 
Feb. 20 and 21 and March 1 and 2. 

A phenomenal seat sale was made 
during the summer. 

The performance of an American com- 
position by the orchestra at every con- 
cert will be the strict policy of the con- 
ductor. 

Glenn C. Bainum, assistant conductor, 
will direct the fourth pair of concerts. 
On this program will appear the Ballet 
Suite “Krazy-Kat” by John Alden Car- 
penter. Another number will be Car- 
penter’s “In a Perambulator.” 

The Mary Free Bed Guild, the purpose 
of which is to promote the welfare of 
crippled children, has a membership of 
over 150 prominent society women. It 
has interested the community in this sea- 
son’s series of splendid concerts. 

Mrs. Earle S. Irwin, president, and 
Mrs. Armen S. Kurkjian, second vice- 
president and chairman of the concert 
course, announced the following concerts 
for 1925-26: Rosa Ponselle, Oct. 5; the 
Detroit Symphony, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witseh, Nov. 19; Cecilia Hansen, violin- 
ist, and Richard Crooks, tenor, Dec. 8, 
and the De Reszké Quartet, with Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, Jan. 26. 


Many Concerts Booked 


The Grand Rapids Central Philhar- 
monic Concert Course, James Devoe, 
manager, in cooperation with the Armo- 
ry Extension Association, Marion E. 
Allen, local manager, will present this 
series at the Armory: Oct. 22, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer in a 
two-piano recital; Nov. 15, John McCor- 
mack; Nov. 27, Maria Kurenko, soprano; 
Jan. 21, Mischa Elman; Feb. 5, Emilio 
de Gogorza. 

Under the auspices of the American 


Legion at the Armory, Whiteman’s Band 
was announced for the afternoon and 
evening of Oct. 8, and the United States 
Marine Band was announced in two 
concerts on Oct. 14. 

Mrs. Huntley Russell, president of the 
St. Cecilia Society, announced the fol- 
lowing artists for the season 1925-26: 
Oct. 9, Gitta Gradova, pianist; Nov. 23, 
Esther Dale, mezzo-soprano; Jan. 8, New 
York String Quartet; March 10, Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano. 

Each year the three Linten Morning 
Musicales are anticipated with eager- 
ness. These recitals, not yet announced, 
with evening recitals and the regular 
programs, complete the plans for a busy 
season. 


School Programs 


The Grand Rapids Conservatory of 
Music, Oscar-Cress, director, has started 
on its second year of earnest endeavor. 
Three new teachers have strengthened 
the faculty. 

Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, who ap- 
peared in Grand Rapids twice last year 
in recitals, has just finished a tour of 
California, having sung recently in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

Rowland W. Dunham, substitute or- 
ganist at Fountain St. Baptist Church 
during Emory W. Gallop’s year abroad, 
will teach harmony, counterpoint and 
history of music. Mr. Dunham is a 
graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and has studied organ in 
Paris under Widor and theory and com- 
position with Andrew Bloch. 

Oscar Cress, exponent of the Lesche- 
tizky method of piano playing, personal 
pupil of Theodor Leschetizky, graduate 
of the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, twenty years before the local 
public as a successful concert pianist 
and teacher, heads the piano depart- 
ment. His assistants are Helen Ver- 
spoor, Bertha Seekell and Julia Krapp. 

Mrs. Kathryn Strong-Gutekunst, grad- 
uate of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago, with a degree of 
Bachelor of Music, under Theodore 
Harrison, is director of the vocal depart- 
ment. 

Carl Bernt of Chicago, and formerly 
of the Leipzig Royal Conservatory, will 
teach violin, while Louis Evans, ’cellist, 
formerly member of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will teach ’cello. 

Mrs. Muriel Beebe Bradley, pupil of 
Manley Phelps and Ralph Dennis of Chi- 
cago, will be director of the department 
of expression. She will be assisted by 
Hattie Platt, Isabelle Irving and Ruth 
Morrison, former pupils. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. McGraw is official 
accompanist. Mrs. Gertrude Aldrich 
Cress is general business manager of 
the Conservatory. 

The faculty of Hope College, Holland, 
Mich., gave its annual fall recital Sept. 
29 by Mrs. Grace W. Fenton, teacher of 
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voice; Mrs. Joseph H. Michaelson, as- 
sistant to Mrs. Fenton; Rowland Dun- 
ham, teacher of harmony, theory and 
composition, and Harvey Fairbanks, 
teacher of violin. Mrs. Fenton is direc- 
tor of a boys’ and a girls’ glee club. 
The Girls’ Glee Club won in the State 
contest last spring. A Junior Girls’ 
Glee Club is now being formed. 

Mrs. Fenton has a class in Grand 
Rapids for interpretation. W. Earle 
Kardux, a recent pupil has accepted the 
position as head of the vocal department 
in Topeka College, Kan. Mildred 
Anderson, another gifted product of 
Mrs. Fenton’s teaching and since a pupil 
of Karleton Hackett in August, sailed 
for Italy to study with Delia Valeri. 

Through the courtesy of W. A. Jack, 
of the American Boxboard Company, 
Emory L. Gallop, organist at Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, has been given 
a leave of absence for one year during 
which he will study, organ, composition 
and conducting in Paris, France, and 
Yorkminster and Sheffield, England. 
Rowland W. Dunham of St. Luke’s 
Church, Montclair, N. J., who for three 
years was teacher of organ and theory 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and is 
Church Editor of The American Organ- 
ist, will officiate during Mr. Gallop’s 
absence. 

Harold Tower, director of the vested 
choir and organist of St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral has recently returned from 
studying in New York under Lynwood 
Farnam, followed by three months’ study 
and travel in Europe. Mr. Tower has 
resigned as accompanist of the Schubert 
Club, a position which he has held for 
ten years, but will continue as director 
of the St. Cecilia Women’s Chorus. 

Glenn C. Bainum, director of music in 
the public schools and assistant conduc- 
tor of the Grand Rapids Symphony, has 
been appointed director of the Schubert 
Club, upon the resignation of Francis 
Campbell, director for many years, who 
with his family has taken up his resi- 
dence in Florida. 

Reese Veatch, who has brought many 
artists and concert companies here, has 
given up these activities, and will devote 
his time largely, to teaching, although 
he will present the Choir and Quartet 
of Grace Episcopal Church in concert in 
Grand Haven, Muskegon and Holland 
this winter. The Quartet will broadcast 
regularly. 

Arthur Andersch, teacher of piano, 
returned from abroad on Sept. 28, re- 
suming his classes immediately. While 
in Leipzig, four of his musical composi- 
tions were published. 

Raymond S. Symanski, violinist has 
enrolled in the Chicago Musical College 
and Art Institute, where he will study 
violin, piano, voice and harmony. 

Ramon Douse, violinist, has enrolled 
in the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Helen Lucille Brown of the Braden- 
Brown School of Musie, certified teacher 
of the Progressive Series, opened a 
studio here on Sept. 1. 

John M. Evans, one of Wilbur Force’s 
pupils, who for the last thirty years 
has been directing an orchestra in 
Wheeling, W. Va., has returned to 
Grand Rapids, and will open a violin 
studio in Friedrich Music House this 
season. Mr. Evans has been playing 
in the Ramona Theater Orchestra. 

Minnie Alice Carroll will continue her 
studio work in stringed instruments. A 
feature is her children’s orchestra of 
twelve pupils. 

Gladys B. Pressley opened _ her 
school of expression and dramatic art 
on Sept. 16. Miss Pressley has studied 
at the Leland Powers School in Boston 
and is a graduate of the School of 
Speech of Northwestern University. 

The progressive series Piano Teachers 
of the City have organized for the year 
with the following officers: Willie Fran- 
ces Braden, Blanche Fox Steenman; sec- 
retary; Marie Demry, treasurer. A 
thirty weeks’ teachers’ normal course 
will be held, beginning in October, with 
monthly meetings of the association in 
Mrs. Steenman’s studio. 

VIOLA CRAWE-PARCELLE. 





Witmark Songs Heard Over Radio 


Two songs which stood out on the ini- 
tial program of the Sunday evening At- 
water-Kent radio series were Charles 
Gilbert Spross’ “Gunga Din,” sung for 
the first time on that evening by Reinald 
Werrenrath and Arthur Penn’s “Smilin 
Thru,” which was given by Mr. Werren- 
rath and also by William Robyn at the 
Capitol Theater on the same night. Mr 
Witmark recently renewed the American 
rights to many well-known German and 
Austrian operas which are included in 
the Tams-Witmark library. 
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may be purchased on the installment 
plan. 

The Symphony will also give five 
“nop” concerts at the Civic Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the City of San 
francisco. These concerts, given at 
night for admission fees of from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar, season 
admissions from one to four dollars, at- 
tract thousands of persons who can not 
attend afternoon concerts and m:zny 
hundreds more who hunger for good 
music but who are unable to pay the 
higher prices necessitated by the smaller 
capagity of the Curran Tneater. Each 
nrogram in the municipal series will pre- 
sent a soloist of renown. 

Following are the dates and soloists 
engaged: Nov. 17, Efrem Zimbalist, 
soloist;. Dec. 15, a joint performance with 
the Municipal Chorus of 300 voices un- 
der Dr.*Hans Leschke, presenting “The 
Messiah”—Arthur Middleton and Paul 
Althouse, as soloists, and the orchestra 
augmented to 100; Jan. 8, soloist to be 
announcedaalater; Feb. 10, Margaret 
Matzenauer=™ contralto, soloist; and 
March 2,'with Harold Bauer in the réle 
of guest.artist. ee 

The Symphony will also give several 
series and miscellaneous single concerts 
out of town including appearances in 
Oakland, Berkeley, San Jose, and Stan- 
ford University. 


Opera Plans Announced 


The San Francisco Grand Opera Com- 
pany will give its annual season next 
September, under the direction of Gae- 
tano Merola, who has just concluded his 
third opera season here with the receipts 
far outweighing the expense account. 
Few opera companies in this country sur- 
pass some of the productions which Mr. 
Merola has given us. 

Though no definite announcements are 
forthcoming at this time, it is certain 
that the 1926 opera season will fulfill 
all the expectations aroused by the ex- 
cellence of past seasons. 

The San Francisco Opera chorus and 
orchestra have attained the highest 
operatic standards, and give splendid 
support to the guest stars engaged from 
year to year, and who will continue to 
be representative of the best that the 
opera houses of the world have at their 
command. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society was founded in 1916 by Elias 
Hecht, and in the nine years that have 
since elapsed, its audiences have out- 
grown the private music rooms, and the 
hotel Ball Rooms, and they now test the 
capacity of the Scottish Rite Auditorium 
with its accommodations for twelve hun- 
dred persons. This season the organiza- 
tion makes an extensive transcontinental 
tour in addition to keeping faith with 
its audiences in this city (and through- 
out the entire State), by giving its usual 
series of concerts, some of which will 


feature the work of visiting artists in 
ensemble réles. Louis Persinger is the 
musical director, and his associates are 
Louis Ford, second violinist, Nathan Fire- 
stone, violinist, Walter Ferner, violon- 
cellist, and Elias Hecht, flutist. 


New Opera Group 


A new organization known as the Pa- 
cific Coast Grand Opera Company has 
been organized by Arthur Casiglia, who 
plans to present operas with San Fran- 
cisco talent—not in competition with the 
Merola forces, but rather as a training 
school for opera aspirants. His season 
will open on Nov. 29, the anniversary of 
Puccini’s death, with a performance of 
“Madama Butterfly.” He has a chorus 
of forty voices in rehearsal, and has 
secured Estelle Reed, assistant to Theo- 
dore Kosloff, as ballet director. This 
is an opera loving city, and there are 
quantities of fine voices to draw from, 
so that Mr. Casiglia’s enterprise should 
be both interesting and successful. 


Notable Concert Series 


A large and important item in the mu- 
sical activity of, not alone San Fran- 
cisco, but the entire portion of California 
north of the Tehachapi Mountains is in- 
fluenced by the activities of the Selby C. 
Oppenheimer office. This bureau, pio- 
neer of its section, has been established 
for close to thirty years, having been 
founded by the late Will L. Greenbaum 
at a time when it was the exception 
rather than the rule for musical celebri- 
ties to come as far as west as California. 

In the years that have intervened the 
Oppenheimer office has spread its activi- 
ties until now twenty California cities 
are securing the greatest artists that the 
world produces from music courses in 
their communities, through his organiza- 
tion—and in the City of San Francisco, 
three major courses, as well as sundry 
bookings such as supplying the artists 
for the “regular” and “popular” Sym- 
phony series, Chamber Music Society 
series and other occasions, are annually 
negotiated. 

At the Columbia Theater during 1925- 
1926 Oppenheimer offers a “popular” 
priced concert series, which during the 
coming season will include Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, in October: Anna Case; Nov. 29, 
Josef Lhevinne; Sigrid Onegin, in Janu- 
ary; Mischa Levitzki, Grace Wood Jess; 
Isa Kremer; Paul Kochanski; Toti Dal 
Monte; Cyrena Van Gordon, Mischa El- 
man, Claire Dux and others. In the 
ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel, the 
sixth revival of the Alice Seckels Mati- 
née Musicales shows the following art- 
ists booked by Oppenheimer: Elvira de 
Hidalgo, Elena Gerhardt, Richard Crooks 
and the George Barrére Little Symphony 
Orchestra. The soloists secured from 
Oppenheimer for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra “popular” series in the 
Auditorium, are Efrem Zimbalist, Paul 
Althouse, Arthur Middleton and Harold 
Bauer. 

A special series of artists’ concerts 
will be presented by the Oppenheimer 
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management in the Civic Auditorium, 
early in the new year. The list includes 
John Philip Sousa and his Band, Benia- 
mino Gigli, Feodor Chaliapin, and Ig- 
nace Paderewski. Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist, an Oppenheimer artist, will ap- 
pear as guest artist with the Chamber 
Music Society at one of their regular 
concerts. 

In addition to his concert and booking 
activities, Mr. Oppenheimer is general 
manager in California for Louis Gra- 
veure’s “Master Class” enterprises, 
which next summer will enter their 
fourth season in San Francisco. 


Elwyn Bureau Active 


The Elwyn Concert Bureau is offering 
a series of ten subscription concerts at 
the Civic Auditorium, presenting artists 
from the Wolfsohn Bureau at bargain 
prices—making a saving of 66 2/3 per 
cent on a season ticket. This is their 
second season of operations in this city, 
and they are offering the following all- 
star series: Nov. 5, joint recital—Maria 
Kurenko and Vicente Ballester; Nov. 16, 
joint recital, Hulda Lashanska and Felix 
Salmond; Dec. 10, Toscha Seidel; Jan. 
14, Benno Moiseiwitsch; Feb. 15, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer; Feb. 17, Cecilia Han- 
sen; March 22, Thamar Karsavina and 
Ballet; March 23, Roland Hayes; April 
16, London String Quartet; and April 23, 
joint recital by Edward Johnson and 
Joan Ruth. 

Alice Seckels, the originator of the 
charmingly arranged and_ informally 
presented Alice Seckels Matinée Mu- 
sicales, will have greatly increased activ- 
ities during the coming year as she has 
taken over the California management of 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist; Louis Rich- 
ards, harpsichordist; Dwight Fiske and 
Paul Leyssac, disseurs; and Aline Bar- 
rett Greenwood, lecturer on current 
events in the arts and politics. 

The sixth season of the Alice Seckels 
Matinée Musicales was to open in the 
Gold Ball of the Fairmont Hotel on 
Oct. 19, with Elvira de Hidalgo as the 
artist. The succeeding events in this 
series will present Elena Gerhardt on 
Nov. 9; Paul Leyssac and Dwight 
Fiske, in their novel program, “Kaleid- 
scope,” on Jan. 25; Germaine Schnitzer, 
March 2; Richard Crooks, April 5, and 
George Barrére’s Little Symphony on 
April 19. 


Miss Seckels will present a series of 
matinées in VUakland, and in addition to 
her other activities, she is the manager 
of the Master School of Musical Arts of 
California, which will open its second 
season in May, under the direction of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, who promises an ex- 
cellent gropu of artist teachers. Début 
recitals and the annual recitals of resi- 
dent artists will also come under Miss 
Seckels’ direction. 

A new activity for which Miss Seckels 
is responsible is the series of monthly 
recitals at the Emporium—a large de- 
partment store which is presenting art- 
ists of established reputation free to the 
public. For these events Miss Seckels 
is engaging resident artists of distinc- 
tion, as well as visiting artists who may 
be available from time to time. 


Fortnightly Programs Listed 


Ida Gregory Scott has announced an 
especially attractive series of ‘“Fort- 
nightlys”—which will present unhack- 
neyed programs by interesting per- 
sonalities. There will be a morning 
series, and an evening series, on the sec- 
ond and fourth Mondays for a period of 
five months—and the programs, devoted 
to contemporary creative expression in 
music, drama, and literature, are sched- 
uled as follows: Oct. 26, two lecture re- 
citals by Jeanne De Mare—morning 
topic, “Renaissance of French Music at 
the Time of César Franck”; evening, 
“Gabriel Fauré and His Pupils”; Nov. 
9, Programs of Chamber Music—morn- 
ing, music by César Franck and his con- 
temporaries; evening, compositions of 
Gabriel Fauré. These programs will be 
given by Lajos Fenster’s String Quar- 
tet, assisted by Ada Clement, pianist. 
On Nov. 23 Miss De Mare will give lec- 
ture recitals, covering “Present Com- 
posers in France,” in the morning, and 
“Present Composers in Italy,” in the 

ing. 
wy 14 Alfredo Casella will be the 
speaker and a string quartet concert 
directed by Lajos Fenster will comprise 
the evening program. Esther Dale will 
give two song recitals on Jan. 11, and 
E. Robert Schmitz is the artist and lec- 
turer for Jan. 25. The morning will be 
a lecture recital on “International Ten- 
dencies in Modern Music” and a pro- 
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ATERLOO, IOWA, Oct. 17.— 
Waterloo is facing one of the most 
active and promising musical years in 
its history and if all the new musical 


activities and organizations that have 
had their inception this fall fulfill their 
bright prospects this will be an unusual- 
ly outstanding musical year for the com- 
munity. 

A leading force for musical progress 
will be the recently organized Allied 
Arts Conservatory of Music with a fa- 
culty of twelve members and located on 
the eighth floor of the new Paul Davis 
Building, one of the finest in the city. 
The directors are C. Albert Scholin, who 
has been identified with musical projects 
here for the past four years, and Will- 
iam Rogerson of Chicago. Courses are 
being offered in piano, voice, organ, vio- 
lin, theory, and dramatic art. Professor 
Scholin will be assisted in his piano 
classes by Mrs. Claude Bennett, Ethel 
Brinkman, W. T. Gordon and George 
Timm. Voice courses will be under Will- 
iam Rogerson, Henry Iblings, and Mrs. 
A. C. Kessler. Mrs. Herbert F. Mar- 
shall will have charge of the violin de- 
partment, assisted by Helene Glenny. 
Mrs. Merle E. Witt will be dramatic 
art director and C. Albert Scholin will 
have charge of pipe organ and theory. 
Mr. Rogerson will come here from Chi- 
cago two days each week. 


To Have Spring Festival 


Commencing the last Sunday evening 
in October, Professor Scholin will direct 
the First Methodist Choir in a concert 
once each month until May. He will 
repeat the Music Festival next spring. 
The date for the festival has not yet 


been announced although the following 
artists have been engaged: Elsit Hart- 
han Arendt, soprano; Frederica Down- 
ing, contralto; William Rogerson, tenor; 
Joe Hassmer, baritone; Adelbert Hugue- 
let, pianist and accompanist; Janet 
Little, accompanist. There will also be 
a chorus of 150 voices. 

One of the important artists’ courses 
this year will be under the auspices of 
East High School and will be known as 
East High School Lyceum Course. The 
artists will be-as follows, with dates not 
yet decided definitely: 


Jan Chiapusso, pianist; Suzanne 
Keener, soprano; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; Joe Dumond Male Quartette; 


John B. Ratto, impersonator; Freeman- 
Hammond Company, entertainers; Pela- 
tier Players. 


Club and School Activities 


West High School has engaged Gilbert 
Ross for a recital in December. An 
artists’ course is usually given by the 
Ross Conservatory with Frederic Ross 
as promoter but a course so far this sea- 
son has not been decided. The musical 
department of the Woman’s Club will 
give concerts at stated times during the 
year. 

Each season the B Natural Music Club 
gives one public concert near the close 
of the year and also an annual com- 
posers’ recital at which compositions by 
Waterloo musicians are played, the dates 
for these two concerts have not been 
announced. 

For both High Schools, this year opens 
with the most promising outlook for 
musical activities of any year in their 
history. G. T. Bennett has been elected 
to the East High School faculty as or- 


chestra and band director both for that 
school and for junior college. It will 
be the first time that East High School 
has been represented by a band since 
1919. 

West High School and also the grade 
schools of the West Side will have in- 
creased musical activities through the 
appointment of Ralph Pronk of Rock- 
ford, Iowa, to direct the organization of 
orchestras in the grades and to conduct 
orchestra and band in the High School. 
He organized a fifty-piece symphony or- 
chestra in Rockford, a town of 1000 
population. He has begun here the or- 
ganization of a forty-piece band and an 
orchestra of at least sixty pieces. He 
plans to combine all the orchestras into 
one large organization for a public con- 
cert some time next spring and also for 
the band to make a public appearance 
during the year. Mr. Pronk has visited 
many of the homes on the West side in 
search of persons who play the orches- 
tral and band instruments which he 
especially desires in his orchestras and 
band. 

Grace Ullemeyer is in charge of music 
in East High with a staff of instructors 
in violin, voice and chorus singing. 
When artists visit Waterloo or give con- 
certs here they are invariably asked to 
play at a morning assembly in the 
large auditorium at East High and dur- 
ing the year many local musicians are 
heard at these musical assemblies. At 
the close of the year the High School 
and all grades are represented in public 
concerts in the auditorium. 

Waterloo is unusually fortunate in 
having moving picture theaters that 
make a special feature of the musical 
side of their programs and they do 
not lack for plenty of fine material 
with the Iowa State Teachers’ College 
at Cedar Falls, six miles distant, 
with its fine music department, as well 
as all the musical resources of this city 
that the theater managers call on for 
special musical programs during the 
entire year. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Seattle 
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Quartet, under Ella Helm Boardman, 
will be heard during the year; also the 
Mendelssohn Trio. 

The Ralston Glee Club, Owen J. Will- 
iams, leader, plans two public concerts. 

La Bohéme Club, the Melody Club, 
Thursday Musicale Club, Music Study 
Club and Seattle Clef Club will function 
either in study groups or programs 
‘among their members, with occasional 
public concerts. 

Frank P. Hood and Margery Cowan, 
local impresarios, will engage artists 
during the season. 

Mrs. F. E. Palmerton, of the Palmer- 
ton Musical Bureau, will confine her 
work this season to booking local artists. 

The musical program of the Seattle 
public schools, under Letha L. Maclure, 
includes an opera in each of the eight 
high schools, besides special orchestra 
and glee club programs, and an all-city 
grade school orchestra. 


University Active 


The music department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Irving M. Glen, di- 
rector, will be represented with 
its usual oratorio performance and an- 
nual opera. 

The Norwegian Singing Society, 
Rudolph Moller, conductor, plans a series 
of concerts to help ‘finance a trip to 
Europe next year. 

The Svea Male Choir and the Junior 
Amphion Society, both conducted by 
Arville Belstad, will each make several 
appearances. 

‘The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Chorus, conducted by Alfred H. Lundin, 
now in its seventh year, will appear 
from time to time before business organ- 
izations of the city. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Asheville Becomes Winter Music Center 


SUUNNNNAUUUAUNEUEALAANUNUAUOUOOEDEAAAANUDAOOOU EAE EAPOAGAO AANA NAAN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 17.—Asheville, 
known as the “Summer Music Capital 
of the South,” has always been active 
musically also during the winter months. 
The Music Festival Association of this 
city, in establishing opera as an annual 
summer event here, has drawn the at- 
tention of the entire United States to 


Asheville. There are other organiza- 
tions which contribute richly to this 
city’s musical history and progress; and 
these function primarily during the 
winter season. 

In respect of age, the Saturday Music 
Club comes first. Its thirty years’ career 
has been notably productive of musical 
attainment in the whole of the western 
North Carolina section. Artists of note 
have been brought here under its aus- 
pices. It was due largely to the vision 
and personal effort of Mrs. O. C. Hamil- 
ton, for several seasons its president, 
that the Music Festival Association was 
organized and opera brought to the 
people. For the coming season, Rosa 
Ponselle has been engaged for a recital 
on April 12. Several other events, as 
yet tentative as to dates, have been ar- 
ranged. Ernestine Schumann Heink was 
engaged for January, but word has been 
received that her Metropolitan Opera 
House engagement will prevent her ap- 
pearing in recital this winter, much to 





Alvah H. Lowe, Local Manager, of Asheville 


the regret of people here who were eager 
to hear her again. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
present the Hinshaw Opera Company in 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” at the Auditorium 
on Oct. 19, for the benefit of the building 














Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 


Available for recitals after 
November Ist 


Permanent Address: Hillsboro, New Hampshire 








fund. Much interest has been aroused 
by this announcement of the presen- 
tation of Donizetti's popular comic 
opera. The Federation has other plans 
involving musical attractions, which will 
be announced later. 

The Aeolian Choir resumed rehearsals 
recently. Crosby Adams, organizer, and 
director during its five years’ existence 
—except for last year, when he was di- 
rector of Music at Chazy School, Chazy, 
N. Y.—is in charge and has been wel- 
comed back by the members. The choir 
has set to work with commendable 
energy and several innovations in musi- 
cal activities have been decided upon. 

Alvah H. Lowe, local impresario, is 
offering.four attractions: Anna Case 
was heard on Oct. 3; Will Rogers and 
the De Reszké Singers will appear on 
Dec. 2; Paul Whiteman and his Orches- 
tra, Jan. 3, and Maria Jeritza, March 8. 
In addition, Mr. Lowe will present sev- 
eral pupils from his voice and piano 
studios in recital this winter. 

The Junior Music Club has grown 
rapidly from year to year. Many inter- 
esting and attractive programs are 
being arranged for this season’s work. 

LOUISE JACKSON. 





Herbert Goode Opens N. Y. Studio 


Herbert Goode, accompanist and 
coach, returned to New York on Oct. 10 
and opened his studio on West Seventy- 
Third Street. During the summer Mr. 
Goode was associated with Percy Rector 
Stephens in his summer Master class. 
A number of prominent singers from 
Denver, as well as other parts of the 
country, coached with Mr. Goode. In 
addition to his other work, Mr. Goode 
will again act as accompanist to 
Jeannette Vreeland. 


Efrem Zimbalist will be on the coast 
in November, and en route will give con- 
certs in Pittsburgh, Oct. 20; Waukesha, 
Wis., Oct. 22, and Stevens Point, Wis., 
Oct. 23. 


KLIBANSKY PUPILS ACTIVE 





Students from Vocal Teacher’s Studio 
Fulfill Engagements 


Sergei Klibansky has announced new 
engagements and appearances of singers 
from his studio. Fannye Block and Mae 
Shackelford have been engaged to sing 
at the Grace Chapel Church in New 
York. Florence Mcdonugh will be 


soloist in St. Luke’s Church, Albany. 
Lottice Howell appeared as soloist on 
Oct. 16, at the Metropolitan Theater in 
Boston, where Clarence Bloemker, an- 
other pupil, has been offered a contract. 
Mr. Bloemker has been substituting at 
the Madison Avenue Church. Cyril 
Pitts has been engaged as soloist at the 
Union Temple in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
also soloist at the Crescent Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Plainfield, N. J., 
where Edgar Cole is the bass soloist. 

Virgil Posey has had several appear- 
ances in Memphis, Tenn., and was heard 
at the Central High School, Lions Club, 
and Kiwanis Club. Mildred Strickland 
will give concerts in Memphis, Clarks- 
dale and Jacksonville, Miss. Louise 
Smith has returned from a successful 
concert tour having been heard in 
Spokane, Wash., Priest River, Idaho; 
Coeur D’Alene and St. Point, Idaho. 
Anne Elliott and Alvin Gillett were 
heard at the Central Christian Church 
on Sept. 30. At the end of October, 
Klibansky pupils will be heard at a con- 
cert in Douglaston, L. I. Dr. Karl 
Riedel, assistant conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Klibansky to conduct his 
opera classes. 





Beatrice Mack to Sing in Cincinnati 


Beatrice Mack, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for a recital in Cincinnati by the 
Matinée Musical Club on Jan. 18. On 
Jan. 10 she will give a Chicago recital at 
the Playhouse, under the local manage- 
ment of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. 





Olga Forrai, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, has been engaged 
for a recital in Peoria, III. 
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Concerts This Season Limited to the South and Middle West 
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drews Clark, Jr., who has rightly been 
termed “the most useful citizen of Los 
Angeles.” No other musical body has 
brought to bear a more stimulating in- 
fluence on artistic standards not only of 
this city, but throughout the California 
Southland, where this orchestra plays 
altogether some 90 concerts during the 
months from October to April inclu: 
sive. 

Orchestra music of the highest caliber 
is being heard more and more in some 
fifteen communities from Santa Barbara 
in the middle section of the State down 
to San Diego on the Mexican border, in- 
cluding many school concerts here and 
these visited communities. 

The existence of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with its first chairmen, has 
formed the artistic impetus for the sum- 
mer symphony concerts in the Bowl. 
Chamber music organizations, the Little 
Symphony under Adolf Tandler, choral 
societies and prominent music schools 
are drawing on the splendid personnel 
assembled, thanks to Mr. Clark’s desire 
for “nothing less than the best.” Ticket 
sales for the forthcoming season are re- 
ported to be heavier than during any 
previous year. There will be fourteen 
pairs of symphony and fourteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts, and school children’s 
programs in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, the home of the orchestra, as 
well as in high schools and elementary 
schools of the city. 

A notable feature of these concerts, 
again due to the magnanimous and 
public-spirited attitude of Mr. Clark, is 
the fact that the admission fees of ten 
cents paid by grade school students, and 
fifteen cents by high school pupils, are 
turned over to the music department of 
the city schools to be used for the 
purchase of musical instruments and mu- 
sic loaned to needy children. 


Orchestral Soloists’ Roster 


Recognition has come to the orchestra 
from many sources, not least from the 
University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who 
make attendance at the concerts obliga- 
tory by granting credits toward certain 





academic degrees. Many of the lar 
business concerns also are buying blocks 
of tickets for their employees. 

Soloists for the orchestra include Felix 
Salmond, ’eellist; Mischa Levitzki, pian- 
ist; Hulda Lashanska, soprano; Helen 
Teschner Tas and Toscha Seidel, violin- 
ists, and John Powell, pianist. Plans 
have been completed also for the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at the close of the season with an 
especially formed chorus and Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink as leading soloist. 

The opening concerts will bring the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, Liadoff’s 
“Fragments from the Apocalypse,” 
“Scherzo” from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” music by Mendelssohn and 
Casella’s “Italia,” the latter, like the 
Liadoff score, new here. Skriabin’s 
“Poéme de |’Extase” is to be given its 
premiere on the second program. 


Plans for the Philharmonic Orchestra 
include the appearances of guest con- 
ductors, among them Albert Coates and 
Adolf Tandler, and Howard Hanson has 
been reinvited to direct a new composi- 
tion of his own. 

Announcement has been made also for 
a seven weeks’ tour of the full orchestra 
of 100 players as far east as New York, 
beginning December of 1926 and reach- 
ing into January of the following year. 
More than forty cities are to be visited. 

Three programs of Russian novelties 
are to be mentioned also in this connec- 
tion. They are to be conducted by Mod- 
est Altschuler, leader of the former 
Russian Symphony in New York. Mr. 
Altschuler, who lives here as a much 
sought after teacher, will present works 
never heard here, including Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus” with the “clavier de 
lumiére,” or coler-organ. The programs 
are sponsored by the Russian Art Club, 
of which Professor Dr. Alexis Kall, 
noted piano pedagogue and founder of 
the People’s Conservatory of St. Peters- 
burg, is head. 


Recital Series Booked 


Supplementing the _ recital season 
superlatively, is the Auditorium Artist 
Series, managed by George Leslie Smith 
in conjunction with the Elwyn Bureau, 
which begins on Nov. 2 and includes 
twelve Monday evening events. This 
series will present the following: Josef 
Hofmann, Edward Johnson, Hulda 


Lashanska, Felix Salmond, Cecilia Han- 
son and Maria Kurenko, the San Carlo 
Opera Company, which will give a sea- 
son of two weeks, as it does here every 
year; Margaret Matzenauer, Thamar 
Karsavina and Ballet, Olga Samaroff, 
Vincente Ballester, the London String 
Quartet and Roland Hayes. Mr. Smith, 
who also manages the local engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, has 
been one of the principal factors in the 
season of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Company. The latter functioned last 
year in conjunction with the Civic Opera 
season of San Francisco, but was con- 
ducted independently during this second 
season mentioned above. 

In chamber music the winter will 
bring many notable events, which by 
necessity can be only summarized. Lead- 
the events will again be the Los Angeles 
Trio, founded by May Macdonald Hope, 
pianist, associated with Sylvain Noack, 
violinist, and Ilya Bronson, ’cellist. This 
series of six concerts starts on Oct. 28 
and will include the Ravel Trio. Six 
concerts each will be played also by the 
Zoellner String Quartet, the Los An- 
geles Chamber Music Society, which en- 
gages various resident and visiting art- 
ist groups, the Philharmonic Quartet, 
Russian String Quartet, and the Los 
Angeles String Quartet. Series of 
sonata recitals and special concerts have 
been announced by Calmon_ Luboviski, 
violinist; Axel Simonsen, ’cellist; Helena 
Lewyn and Sol Cohen in violin and piano 
programs. 

Choral programs will be three of the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under 
John Smallman, including the first per- 
formance of “The Dream of Gerontius” 
by Elgar. Miscellaneous programs are 
planned ¥ the Ellis and Lyric Clubs, 
under J. B. Poulin; the Orpheus, under 
Hugo Kirchhofer; Bullock’s Chorus, 
under William Tyroler. Interesting pro- 
grams have been promised also by the 
Los Angeles Flute Club, which features 
woodwind works. 

Indications are also toward a happy 
increase of public organ recitals and a 
steady tendency to expand musical ser- 
vices on Sunday and holidays, which 
afford music lovers and California art- 
ists equally happy opportunities. Under 
this category also come well thought out 
programs of Ebell and Friday Morning 
Clubs, Hollywood Women’s Club, Wa- 
Wan, MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, 


Presenting 


Harmonia Club, Musical Matinée, Domi- 
nant Clubs, while not les than four 
organizations are devoted exclusively to 
concert presentations of opera: Holly- 
wood Opera Reading Club, Euterpe 
Opera Club, Los Angeles Opera Reading 
Society and Los Angeles Opera and Fine 
Arts Club. Regular activities are car- 
ried on also by the Los Angeles Music 
Teachers’ Association, the Musicians’ 
Club and the Southern California Chap- 
ter A. O. G. 


Bowl Events Forecast 


While this survey primarily deals 
with events of the season, closing in 
most cities during spring, a brief fore- 
cast must be added in conclusion of the 
fifth season of “symphonies under the 
stars,” as the Hollywood Bowl sym- 
phony concerts, founded and guided to 
growing success by Artie Mason Carter, 
have come to be hacws internationally. 
While no plans have been formulated, 
Mrs. Carter was re-elected only a 
few days ago to head the association, 
none of whose members are salaried, it 
is understood that again several con- 
ductors will lead. The 1926 season per- 
haps to last ten weeks of forty concerts 
instead of thirty-two during the eight as 
heretofore. 

One or two European conductors of 
first rank will be among those invited, 
while the répertoire is again to show a 
generous inclusion of American and 
other modern works. As before, admis- 
sion will be only 25 cents, thus the tra- 
ditions of democratizing music being 
continued. The influence of the Bowl 
toward “better music for more people” 
has come to be an ideal leaven and the 
winter season now opening will find Los 
Angeles growing not on!y quantitatively 
as a music city, but also in standards. 

BruNO DAvip USSHER. 





Esther Dale Booked for Carnegie Hall 


Esther Dale, soprano, will appear in 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Monday, 
Nov. 9. At Miss Dale’s recital last 
season her program was entirely made 
up of songs requested by the public. 


Her program this year will be of her 
own choosing, but it is announced that a 
part of it will be songs of the type for 
which her friends expressed a prefer- 
ence last winter. 


L. E. BEHYMER 


- by arrangement with the 
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gram of modern compositions will be 
played in the evening. Marcel Grand- 
jany, assisted by the Fenster String 
Quartet, gives both programs on Feb. 8. 
Feb. 22 presents Hedwiga Reicher in a 
drama lecture and a reading of Shaw’s 
“St. Joan,” and on March 8 two pro- 
grams of miscellaneous modern music 
will be given—the morning one by Louis 
Ford, violinist, and Gyula Ormay, pian- 
ist; and the evening recital by Myrtle 
Donnelly Quinlan, soprano, Lawrence 
ie tenor, and Elwin Calberg, pian- 
ist. 

_The concluding Fortnightlys will be 
given March 22, when Harriet Monroe 
lectures on “Poets of Today” and Hed- 
wiga Reicher stages a program of mod- 
ern poetry. The Colonial Ball Room of 
the St. Francis Hotel will be the setting 
for the Fortnightlys. Miss Scott is also 
the manager for Yeatman Griffith’s San 
Francisco classes, and some resident art- 
ists appear annually under her direc- 


tion. 
Metcalf Events Booked 


_ Alice’ Metcalf, who has been present- 
ing an Artist Series at the Dominican 
College in San Rafael for the past three 
years, is becoming more definitely estab- 
lished in San Francisco managerial cir- 
cles. In addition to her series in San 
Rafael, Mrs. Metcalf will handle Mar- 
guerite Melville Lieszniewska’s Pacific 
Coast tour in January, including two 
San Francisco recitals, and she is also 
arranging for Mme. Melville Lieszniew- 
ska’s “Master Classes” in San Fran- 
cisco next June. 

Mrs. Metcalf has been chosen business 
manager for the Children’s Theater 
which has been revived under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. John J. Cuddy. Mary 
Weaver McCauley has composed special 
music for the series of six plays, each 
of which will enjoy a month’s run of 
Saturday matinées. The Players Guild 
Theater has been chosen for these per- 
formances, which will be given every 
Saturday afternoon at 2.30 o’clock, start- 
this week. 

Another manager who entered the 
field last year is Lulu J. Blumberg. Her 
principal offering was the Wind Instru- 
ment Ensemble, an organization which 
aroused great interest and which will, 
no doubt, be presented again this year. 
Unfortunately Miss Blumberg could not 
be reached when this article was being 
prepared. 


JOSEF 


FUCHS 


VIOLINIST 


The violinist, Josef Fuchs, is a highly 
musical and earnest musician whose tem- 
perament as well as technical ability are of 
the most magnificent—WILHELM FURT- 
WANGER. 


“Prodigious!”” was the exclamation which 
the audience yesterday must have had in 
mind but could not utter after the young 
man had tossed off the Wieniawski concerto 
in F sharp minor as if its bristling difficul- 
ties provided him with child’s play.—H. E. 
KREHBIEL, TRIBUNE. 
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A familiar figure that will be tempor- 
arily absent from this field of activity 
is Frank W. Healy, who has brought 
many interesting musical aggregations 
to San Francisco in times past. He was 
very non-committal regarding the com- 
ing season. He merely stated that he 
probably would have further announce- 
ments to make at the end of the year. 

The Loring Club, a men’s choral or- 
ganization which enjoys a high stand- 
ing throughout the country will present 
its series of concerts in the Scottish Rite 
Temple. It is composed of sixty active 
members, and has an associate mem- 
bership of opproximately four hundred. 
Its concerts will be given on Oct. 20, 
Dec. 22, March 6 and May 25. A string 
ensemble accompanies the singers, add- 
ing greatly to the choral effect. 

The San Francisco Trio will continue 
its activities. 


Club Schedules 


The Pacific Musical Society and the 
San Francisco Musical Club have inter- 
esting programs arranged for their sea- 
sons, and music plays a part in the 
schedules of other clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

The fact that prominent musicians 
have been placed in charge of our two 
principal radio stations augurs well for 
the caliber of programs to be offered 
through the air. Mrs. Frederick Crowe, 
past president of the Pacific Musical 
Society is program manager for the 
super-station KPO at Hale Brothers’ 
Department store, and Frank Moss, 
pianist, and accompanist for many 
celebrated artists has accepted the posi- 
tion of musical director for KFRC at 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company. 
Mr. Moss plans to feature professional 
musicians in high class programs as a 
regular feature of the KF RC broadcast- 
ing. 

The completion of the organ at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor makes 
possible the daily organ recitals by 
Marshall W. Gieselman, who will have 
the assistance of soloists at intervals 
throughout the year. These recitals 
are given in the later afternoon, and by 
an arrangement of shutters which may 
be opened at will, the sounds of the 
mighty organ may be heard for a great 
distance from the building, the music 
sometimes being heard by boats at sea. 
The Palace also contains a_ small 


theater where recitals may be given. 
Victor Lichenstein has announced a 
series of talks regarding new music to 
be heard at the Symphony concerts. 
These talks, succeeding his “Symphony- 
logues” of recent seasons, will be given 








New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 18, 1925, 8:15 p. m. 
For Terms and Dates Address Joseph Fuchs, Capitol Theatre, New York 
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The Curious Loan: A Tale of Tin-Pan Alley 


eT 


HEN Charles K. Harris, play- 

wright, poet, story teller, scenario- 
author, writer of popular songs, and 
veteran of the Rialto, prepares his auto- 
biography, I wonder if he will include 
the tale of his thousand dollar loan? 


The stories about large sums in royal- 
ties received for popular songs are 
usually exaggerated, like tales of cinema 
production costs and salaries. 

He wrote “After the Ball” in Mil- 
waukee in 1892, and within a year, had 
received about $100,000. Orders arrived 
from all over the world. The panic 
came and he wouldn’t trust banks, so he 
hired a special vault where he accumu- 
lated this money. 

Harris was a wonderful fellow. As 
a boy he sold cement on the street, then 
worked as a stripper in a cigar-making 
plant, finally becoming a cigar maker. 
He played the banjo and sang; in fact, 
was so skilful that, some students in 
Milwaukee College desiring to learn the 
banjo, Charley was engaged to give 
lessons twice a week. He changed his 
title to professor. Milwaukee College, 
by the way, was the first institution, in 
America to confer regular degrees on 
women. It was the pioneer women’s 





in the Chickering Recital Hall—a new 
hall paced at the service of San Fran- 
cisco musicians by the Lee S. Roberts 
Chickering Piano House. The hall is 
available for rehearsals and perform- 
ances, and has a seating capacity of 200. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, directed by Ada Clement and 
Lillian Hodgehead, announces _ that 
Ernest Bloch will head the faculty, and 
promises an interesting announcement 
regarding its plans in the near future. 

Alfred Mirovitch and John M. Wil- 
liams have each announced piano master 
classes for the coming season. 

Such are some of the_ highlights 
which mark the horizon of San Fran- 
cisco’s 1925-26 season of musical ac- 
tivities. Marsory M. FISHER. 


college and founded by a sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Harris outgrew Milwaukee and went 
to New York, where he still maintains a 
flourishing music-publishing house. 

Harris has many of the dramatic, 
artistic and humorous characteristics of 
his great race. Last summer he de- 
lighted us with a funny story—but one 
should hear him tell it. In 1893 a local 
singer in Milwaukee desired to go to 
Europe to take lessons. She had a 
studio next door to him, and dropped in 
for the loan of $1,000. He asked about 
security. She offered him a _ $1,000 
policy on the life of her seventy-five 
year-old father, if he would advance 
$800 cash, the policy to be made over to 
him and he to keep up payments. The 
life expectations of the insured were not 
cheerful and he recognized a good in- 
vestment. Besides he was a generous 
chap, so the deal was closed. He ar- 
ranged with the insurance company- and 
instructed his secretary to keep the pre- 
miums paid. 


Forgot His Loan 


Then followed the success of his 
“After the Ball” and he forgot about 
the loan. Twenty years passed. The 
old policy came to light. He presented 
it for payment but the company insisted 
on proof of death. In vain did he point 
out that it was obvious the old man had 
died long ago. He couldn’t locate the 
woman he had befriended, but finally 
learned she had a sister living on a farm 
in Wisconsin. He wrote and asked if 
she would please fill in the proof blanks, 
when to his horror he received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear Mr. Harris: My dear old father 
is in splendid health and spirits and 
sends his regards. At this moment he 
is out in the garden digging potatoes 
for supper.” LANSING R. ROBINSON. 





Weyland Echols, tenor, was engaged 
by the Tuesday Musicales of Detroit. for 
a recital on Oct. 8. 
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Concerts with Orchestra 


“Her fresh, lovely and well-trained 
voice delighted the ear—she revealed 
also a clear and effortless enunciation.” 


N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Walter Anderson, 5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. 
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Lima, Ohio 
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[Continued from page 135] 


The Lima Symphony is preparing for 
a busy winter. The director is Charles 
L. Curtiss. 

The Lima Orchestral Society of which 
George Metheany, secretary and man- 
ager of the Lima Telephone Company, 
is president, will be steadily increased 
until approximately 100 players are in 
the various choirs. It is to be primarily 
an organization to represent Lima’s in- 
terests in the classics, presenting from 
time to time programs of the best com- 
positions, and the rules preclude salary 
for players. It is to be, strictly speak- 
ing, @ municipal possession—the ful- 
fillment of a dream of civic pride. 


Symphony Progresses 


A number of local capitalists have 
underwritten the orchestra for a certain 
sum to be used: in securing the scores, 
and for various necessary expenses. 
When the band has acquired a sufficient- 
ly smooth’ performance _ standard, 
eminent soloists, will be secured and eve- 
nings of music announced during the 
season presenting the best to be ob- 
tained. The orchestra has now in re- 
hearsal the popular Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, the “New World” Symphony 
of Dvorak, and others. 

The Lima Symphony owes its origin 
as the Lima Orchestral Club, to Susan 
Humston Macdonald, the pianist of the 
larger body. A number of women, fine 
performers, are included in its roster. 

Lenna Rudy Altschul of Lima and Los 
Angeles, and Hollywood, Cal., will play 
in the local organization in the first part 
of the season, and in the Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Los Angeles in the 
latter part. 

One of the ensembles of Lima, the 
Rainbow Quartet, is made up of Millie 
Sonntag Urfer, contralto, and director; 
Violet Lewis, soprano; Mrs. M. C. Light, 
soprano; Vera Rousculp, contralto, and 
Lucile Siferd, accompanist. The quartet 
will make a series of appearances. 

Bob Deikman and his Orchestra will 
make further appearances. The orches- 
tra is under contract with F. S. Laux, 
and has played at Athletic Park, Rich- 
mond, and Mills Lake, Ind., at the 
Toledo Women’s Club, the Dayton Polo 
Club, Dayton Country Club, Coliseum 
and Schuler’s Academy. Mansfield, and 
other places. H. EUGENE HALL. 


NOTABLE CONCERTS PLANNED BY PHOENIX 


New Symphony’s Début and 
Many Recitals Among 
Events Scheduled 


By Aleida V. Prescott 


PHOENIX, ARIz., Oct. 17.—With two 
artist courses including seventeen solo- 


ists and three ensemble attractions, a 
new mixed chorus, a newly organized 
city band, and music contests for junior 
clubs and the Interscholastic Associa- 
tion of the Central District of Arizona, 
Phoenix enters upon a year of greater 
musical activity, testifying to the un- 
tiring zeal of devoted musicians in their 
efforts to develop an atmosphere of mu- 
sical appreciation. 

The Musicians’ Club, through its com- 
mittee on musical events, Cordelia 
Whittemore Hulburd, chairman, offers 
by arrangement with L. E. Behymer, a 
series of five events. Efrem Zimbalist 
opens the series in November, the other 
artists being John McCormack coming 
in January, Mischa Levitzki in Feb- 
ruary, Claire Dux in March and George 
Barrére with his Little Symphony in 
April. 

Gene Redewill announces a series of 
ten events including Idelle Patterson in 
October, Richard Czerwonky and Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder in November, Vera 
Poppé and Mr. Carlin in December, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Jan. 28; Ethel 
Leginska, Feb. 12; Zimmer Harp Trio, 
with Tom Williams, in March; Thelma 
Given, March 8; Florence Macbeth, 
March 12; Riccardo Martin, Virgilio 
Lazzarri and Myrna Sharlow in April, 
and the London String Quartet on 
April 8. 

The Musicians’ Club, under the leader- 
ship of the newly-elected president, Mrs. 
C. H. Young, adds an ensemble depart- 
ment this season, the most important 
feature being a mixed chorus with H. 
Aden Enyeart as director. This organ- 
ization offers also the Nora Seeley 
Nichols prize for the best composition 
by an Arizona composer. 

Contests for the members of junior 
music clubs of the Central District of 
Arizona will be held under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Harland J. Gray in March, 
winners being qualified to compete in 
the State contests which will be a fea- 
ture of the annual meeting of the 





Cordelia Whittemore Hulburd, Chairman 
of the Musical Events Committee of the 
Musicians’ Club 


Arizona Federation of Music Clubs in 
April. 

Mrs. Shirly Christy, founder and di- 
rector of the Arizona School of Music, 
now entering upon its twenty-second 
year, announces as new head of the 
piano department, George D. Ingram, 
formerly of: London, and recently of 
Portland, Ore. Rafael Villagrana, head 
of the vocal department continues as 
director of the Community Opera Com- 
pany. Jennie Faveluke of the Denis- 
hawn Studios of New York will take 
charge of the dancing department. 

An appropriation by the City Council 
of Phoenix guarantees the continuation 
of regular open air concerts by the 
158th Infantry Band under the direction 
of Carl G. Hoyer, who has also organized 
the Symphony of this city, which will 
give its first concert in December. 

The Shrine Band, James P. Gee, con- 
ductor, will give a series of concerts, 
open to the public at El Zaribah Temple. 
Continuing in the policy which met with 
success last year, Mr. Gee is preparing 
special programs for holidays through- 
out the season. 


son; vice-president, Jessie Dee Binney; 
secretary, Virginia Hertel; treasurer, 
Adeline Flinn. Mrs. Ruliff Stratton of 
the Morning Etude is councillor, and 
Hulda Mueller of the Springfield High 
School, vice-councillor. 


Music in the Churches 


Mr. Stratton, organist of the First 
Christian Church and conductor of tic 
Aeolian Choir of sixty-five voices, is 
making plans for a big year. The 
Christmas program will consist of selec- 
tions from the “Messiah,” aad the can- 
tata, “The Darkest Hour,” by Moore, 
will be given Good Friday evening. 


The Westminster Church, Albert 
Guest, organist, will give a series of 
Sunday afternoon  vespers. Arthur 


Kraft, tenor, and Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, will be two of the artists assisting in 
these programs. 

Music in the public schools will be 
under the direction of Frances Chatburn, 
assisted by special teachers in the high 
school and each of the grade schools. 
The Kinscella method of public school 
piano classes will be introduced this 
year. The second interscholastic music 
contest will again meet in Springfield, 
featuring contests in glee clubs, choruses, 
orchestras and bands. ; 

The Springfield College of Music and 
Allied Arts will begin its tenth year, 
with Clarence Mayer, director of the 
piano department; Wallace Grieves, vio- 
lin department; Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
voice department, and Grace McCon- 
naughey, children’s department. Last 
vear over 400 pupils were registered, 
the Tau Mu Club was organizec, and a 
beautiful recital hall was added to the 
equipment. } ; 

The Tiffany School of Music, of which 
Mrs. Mary Berdan Tiffany is director, 
will enter upon its sixteenth vear. Mrs. 
Tiffany, piano, and George Killius. vio- 
lin. are members of the faculty. 

The Bettie Stuart Institute will con- 
duct a music department with Mrs. Beal, 
piano; Mrs. Gary Westenberger, voice 
and music appreciation, and Jerome 
Henderson, violin. NETTIE C. Doup. 
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New $7,000 Bandstand Projected as 


Music Prospers in Springfield, 
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PRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 17.—The 

prospects are most promising for a 
delightful season of music in Springfield. 
All musical activities are assured the 
hearty support of musicians. Spring- 
field is deservedly gaining recognition as 
a music-loving city. 

A Lehman Memorial Bandstand is 
soon to be erected in Washington Park, 
at a cost of $7,000, in memory of Prof. 
Louis Lehman, the founder and director 
of the Illinois Watch Factory Band. 
Mr. Lehman was known as a musician 
of exceptional ability and this will be 
a fitting expression of the esteem in 
which he was held. The Watch Factory 
Band is now directed by Rudolph Hart- 
leb, who is maintaining the high ideals 
of Mr. Lehman and presenting programs 
of unusual merit. 

The Amateur Musical Club season was 
scheduled to open with a recital on Oct. 
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14 in the First Christian Church by 
Carol Robinson, pianist. Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, will be the artist on 
Nov. 27 in the State Arsenal. The New 
York String Quartet will play a return 
engagement Dec. 14 in the First Chris- 
tian Church. Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist, is scheduled for Feb. 19 in the State 
Arsenal. José Mojica, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company will be 
heard on March 5. The club for several 
seasons has sponsored extra concerts 
and will present an additional artist this 
year. 

Six afternoon programs by the follow- 
ling local artists will be given in the 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium: Mrs. Robert 
White, soprano, Oct. 5; trio of piano, 
violin and ’cello, under direction of Hilda 
Vandenburg, assisted by Gilbert H. 
Quigley, tenor, Nov. 16; cantata, directed 
by Bernice McDaniel, Feb. 8; excerpts 
from “Madama Butterfly’ by Klare 
Marie See and pupils, Jan. 25; two piano 
programs by Mrs. Willard Bunn and 
Mrs. John Bretz, March 8; student con- 
test, Mrs. Bert Weeks, chairman, March 
27, and a program by the winners, 
March 29, closing the year’s activities. 
Mrs. Bunn is president of the club, and 
Elberta Smith, the efficient secretary. 


Civic Orchestra Thrives 


The Springfield Civie Orchestra, an 
organization of forty-five Springfield mu- 
sicians, will be active. The concerts are 
supported solely through membership in 
an orchestra association of 700 members. 
The goal for this year is 1000. Three 
concert seasons have closed without a 
deficit. Wallace Grieves, under whose 
baton the Civic Orchestra has made 
splendid advancement, will again con- 
duct. All programs will be given in 
the State Arsenal. At the opening con- 


cert. Oct. 16, Ruth Breton, violinist, will 


appear as guest artist. A “pop” con- 
cert is scheduled for Dec. 4, consisting 
of favorite numbers selected from the 
light concert repertory. On Jan. 29 
Claire Dux, soprano, will be the soloist. 
The artist for March 19 will be an- 
nounced later. During Music Week the 
orchestra will be assisted by a large 
festival chorus under the direction of 
Ruliff Stratton in a cantata which has 
not yet been decided upon. Springfield 
is fortunate in having two directors of 
such ability and experience as Mr. Strat- 
ton and Mr. Grieves. 

The Ursuline Convent will again spon- 
sor a concert course for students and 
public. The artists will be Katherine 
Brown, soprano of the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Oct. 15; Cecile de Horvath, pian- 
ist, in November, and William Rodger- 
son, tenor, in February. 

The Morning Etude Club will citer 
upon the third year’s work. The pro- 
gram will be “From Song to Symphony,” 
continuing the course of study outlined 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The club will award two prizes 
to encourage and stimulate interest in 
music among high school students: the 
first to be awarded on Recognition Day 
to the member of the senior class writing 
the best essay on a musical subject as- 
signed by the Morning Etude; the second 
to a member of the Junior Club in a 
competitive examination showing gen- 
eral musicianship. In National Music 
Week the club will again enlist all the 
available talent in the city to make this 
celebration an annual event. ; 

The Morning Etude Club takes just 
pride in the successful organization of 
the Junior Etude, a group of students 
of high school age, and the Evening 
Etude of teachers and more advanced 
students. Both clubs are planring defi- 
nite programs and are anticipating an 
active season. 

Officers of the Morning Etude Club 
are: president, Ruliff Stratton; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. E. Robinson; _secre- 
tary, Nettie C. Doud. Evening Etude: 
president, Mrs. Allislair Gillies; vice- 
president, Ethel Bryant; secretary, Mrs. 
J. Millard; treasurer, Walter Whittle. 


Junior Etude: president, Margaret Knud- 
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Annual Maine Festival Sets Pace for 
Notable Concert Series in Portland 
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ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 17.—The local 

season opened notably with the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Western Maine 
Music Festival, held in Exposition Hall, 
Oct. 7, 8 and 9 under William R. Chap- 
man. This festival followed the East- 
ern Maine Music Festival held in Ban- 
gor, Oct. 1, 2 and 3, and the Central 
Maine Music Festival in Lewiston, Oct. 
5 and 6, 

The 1925 officers of the Western As- 
sociation are: President, A. S. Wood- 
man; vice-president, W. C. Allen; honor- 
ary treasurer, John M. Gould; clerk and 
treasurer, A. B. Taylor. The executive 
committee includes A. S. Woodman, John 
M. Gould, George F. West, W. C. Allen, 
A. B. Taylor, Ernest J. Hill, Julia E. 
Noyes, Mrs. Herbert J. Brown, Philip 
F. Chapman, Walter H. Parker, Robert 
Braun and J. Arthur Hanson. 

For the balance of the season the 
Portland Music Commission will give a 
series of about twenty-five free Sunday 
afternoon recitals by Charles H. Cron- 
ham, municipal organist. These recitals 
will be given on the Kotzschmar 
memorial organ in City Hall Audi- 
torium. It is probable that Mr. Cron- 
ham, will appear this year with the 
Portland Municipal Chorus under Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman in a performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” on the Sunday 


preceding Christmas. The Portland 
Music Commission’ includes William S. 
Linnell, chairman; H. W. Barnard and 
Donald M. yson. 

At the thifty-third annual convention 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association on 
Oct. 28, 29 and 30, nearly 6000 delegates 
will be in attendance. There will be a 
concert in City Hall Auditorium on the 
first evening and Mr. Cronham will play 
the organ. A school music exhibition 
will be the principal event of Thursday, 
Oct. 29, which will be given wholly by 
pupils of Portland schools. Raymond A. 
Crawford is supervisor of public school 
music, assisted by Ethel M. Edwards and 
Margaret Flanagan. Maud L. Gould, 
supervisor of music, Oldtown, is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of pub- 
lic school music, Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Public School Music 


The public schools will follow their 
usual extensive line of musical study 
under Mr. Crawford. The grades will 
give pageants and operettas, culminating 
in a big public demonstration in the 
spring. There are orchestras in nearly 
every grammar school. Free violin 
lessons will be continued. 

The high school glee clubs have ap- 
proximately 400 members. Each of the 


























































two high schools, Portland and Deer- 
ing, has a well balanced orchestra of 
upwards of fifty pieces. These schools 
also have cadet bands. 

The new Deering High School is 
equipped with a spacious auditorium for 
dramatic and musical entertainments, 
and with artistic music rooms. 

Westbrook Seminary, which opens this 
fall, exclusively as a girls’ school, has 
a fine music department giving piano, 
voice and violin instruction. The 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews piano work is 
a feature, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Dingley-Mathews. Ruth Ellen Dodds, 
formerly of Denver, Colo., is local di- 
rector. Associated with Miss Dodds are 
Lillian Wolfenberger and Doris Roberts, 
assistants. Katherine Ricker Keenan is 
at the head of the vocal department, and 
David E. Fisher has charge of the vio- 
lin department. 

Thompson’s School of Music is open- 
ing with a large enrollment. The direc- 
tor is S. A. Thompson; Fred Lincoln 
Hill teaches piano, organ, harmony, 
theory and accompanying. There are 
also teachers in violin, ’cello, mandolin, 
etc. 

The Maine Conservatory is under the 
management of Rupert Neily, voice in- 
structor, assisted by Martha Wasson. 
Mr. Neily is organist and choirmaster 
of Williston Congregational Church. 
He is in charge of a large vested choir, 
which will be heard in numbers of out- 
standing interest. 


Clubs Arrange Programs 


The Men’s Singing Club composed of 
local professional singers under Alfred 
Brinkler, will make at least one public 
appearance. 

The Portland Rossini Club, the oldest 
women’s musical organization in the 
United States, will continue to give fort- 
nightly recitals. 

The Women’s Choral Society is enter- 
ing its seventh year and plans its usual 
series of concerts in Portland and sur- 
rounding towns. 

The Marston Club and the MacDowell 
Club are women’s organizations devoted 
to study. 

The Kotzschmar Club for men meets 
at the homes of its members. Programs 
are devoted to the discussion and per- 
formance of music. 

A branch of the Boston Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists holds meet- 
ings during the season. The chairman 
is Alfred Brinkler, organist and choir- 
master of St. Stephen’s Episcopa! 
Church, and director of the Brinkler 
Music Studio. MINA H. CASWELL. 





College Park Club Has Study Program 


COLLEGE PARK, GA., Oct. 17.—The 
College Park Music Club, Florence Gol- 
son Bateman, president, will hold all its 
meetings in the new City Hall. The sec- 
ond book “From Song to Symphony,” as 
prescribed by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, will be studied. Local 
artist members will be presented in con- 
cert. The chorus of fifty has been en- 
gaged to give concerts in College Park 
and nearby towns. The club is sponsor- 


LEWISTON OPENS SEASON 
WITH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Opera by Maine Singers Will Be Feature 
of Music Year in Twin Cities 


LEWISTON, ME., Oct. 17.—Lewiston and 
Auburn, twin cities on the Androscog- 
gin, opened fall musical events with a 
Sousa concert on Sept. 29 at the Lewis- 
ton Armory, given under the local direc- 
tion of Arthur N. Pettingill, manager 
of the Brigade Band. The gala event of 
the early season was the Central Maine 
Music Festival, Oct. 5 and 6, under the 
direction of William R. Chapman of New 
York, given for the third season in this 
part of the State. 

Announcement is made cf an opera to 
be given here in February at the Empire 
Theater by the Orpheon Club. It will 
present “Traviata” with four leading 
artists here in the major réles: Mildred 
Litchfield, a Lewiston teacher, as so- 
prano; Alphonse W. Cote of Auburn, 
choir director and music teacher, as 
tenor; Alfredo Germont of Lewiston and 
Napoleon Sansoucy of Lewiston in the 
contralto and bass r6éles respectively. All 
have appeared in these local grand operas 
here for the last few seasons, winning 
State-wide attention for their artistry, 
while the big chorus was astonishingly 
fine. 

The patrons of music for the winter 
also look forward to the Chapman con- 
cert, for which talent will be brought 
here by Mr. Chapman, but which is not 
yet announced; to the concert by artists 
scheduled by the Philharmonic Club of 
women music lovers; to the concerts 
planned by the Orpheon each year, which 
last spring brought Mario Chamlee and 
Léon Rothier, tenor and bass, from the 
Metropolitan. The artists for the con- 
cert have not been announced for this 
year. 

Two or more school concerts will be 
given with local talent during the win- 
ter; and the Lewiston and Auburn 
Chorale Club, of beth young men and 
young women, among the _ French- 
speaking residents, will give their con- 
cert, which may include some outside 
artists; the date and plans are not an- 
nounced, 

This fall brings the resignation, as 
organist at St. Patrick’s Church in Lew- 
iston, of Mrs. Alice J. Skolfield, who is 
the dean of organists in this part of the 
State. She served twenty-eight years 
in this church, is now over eighty years 
old, and has played in churches for six- 
ty-five years, having been at the keys 
of practically every church organ here 
at one time or another. 

Bates College opens this season with 
a music department in operation for the 
first time in its history. This is in charge 
of Seldon T. Crafts, organist at the State 
Street Congregational Church in Port- 
land and a teacher of piano and organ 
here, who will develop mass singing as 
a feature at the college and direct the 
Glee and other clubs. Their concerts will 
be an attractive feature of the winter’s 
program, yet to be announced. 

In the spring the members of the 
choirs in the Lewiston and Auburn 
churches will give their concert, often 
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Prof. Donald Francis Tovey, English 
pianist, will appear in Jordan Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, Nev. 7. This will be 
the first Boston recital of Professor 
Tovey, who is head of the music depart- 
ment in the University of Edinburgh. 
His program is unusual, inasmuch as 
it is interspersed with bits of interest- 
ing and illuminating data concerning his 
numbers. Composers represented are: 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms and 
Debussy. 

Other artists announced by Mrs. Chase 
are: Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano; 
Myra Hess, English pianist; Esther 
Dale, soprano; Walter Mills, baritone; 
Raymond Haven, Boston pianist; Alwin 
Schroeder, well-known Boston ’cellist 
(who this year celebrates his fiftieth an- 
niversary of his career as ’cellist); 
Pauline Danforth, pianist, one of the 
five Americans to win a Cortot scholar- 
ship this season, and who has recently 
returned from her work with Mr. Cortot 
in Paris; Allen Farnhan, violinist, pupil 





of Harrison Keller. Announcement is 
also made of a series of three cham- 
ber music concerts by the Boston Cham- 
ber Music Trio, the personnel of which 
is: Barbara Werner, violin; Marion 
Moorehouse, ’cello, and Persis Cox, 
piano. 

Mrs. Chase, in addition to the above, 
will present Fritz Kreisler in Portland, 
Me.; Hartford, Conn., and Fall River, 
Mass., and Serge Rachmaninoff in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; .; Kansas City, Mo., and Cin- 
cinnati. She also has bookings for Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano; Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, pianist, and Barbara Hillard, so- 
prano. 


Choral Union to Give New Works 


The People’s Choral Union, George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor, is prepar- 
ing a program as ambitious as it is 
unique for its first concert in Jordan 
Hall, Sunday, Jan. 10. Mendelssohn’s 
“Song of Creation,” first organ arrange- 


ment by Melchiorre Mauro Cottoni, will - 


The work calls for solo and 
chorus. Mr. Cottoni will come on from 
New York to preside at the organ. The 
second number will be “I Will Praise 
Thee O Lord,” by Frederick Converse, a 


be given. 
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chorus for soprano soloist and mixed 


voices. Mme. Claire Maentz, soprano, 
will be the soloist, and the presentation 
will be the first time in Boston. Charles 
Bennett’s Prize Cantata, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” which won the $500 prize of- 
fered by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, will have its first perform- 
ance in Boston. It is a composition 
adapted particularly for female voices, 
and last summer was given at the Feder- 
ation’s Convention in Portland, Oregon, 
when the Women’s Chorus of the Fort- 
nightly Club of Cleveland, journeyed 
from their home city to Portland, at 
their own expense, to give the perform- 
ance, which was heartily acclaimed by a 
large assembly. 






The last number on the same program 
will be the first performance of Franz 
C. Bornschein’s prize piece, “The Whist- 
ling Thief,” a spirited and humorous 
number which won the $100 prize 
sented in the name of the People’s Eho- 
ral Union by its president, Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher. Mr. Bornschein is a mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music of Baltimore, and his work was 
considered the best in a large field of 
competitors. The Union’s spring con- 
cert will be given on a date not yet an- 
nounced. Handel’s “Samson” will be 
given. 

The People’s Choral Union, under the 
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presidency of Mrs. Fisher and the leader- 
ship of George 


more than ever a factor in the musical 
life of the city. 

Mr. Dunham, aside from being the 
head of the music department at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., the con- 
ductor of the Choral Art Club, Brocton, 
Mass., has charge of the Keene, N. H., 
Choral Society, which will give a mid- 


Boston 
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CARL WEBSTER 
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Studio: 25 Huntington Ave., Room 423, Boston 


Beginners as well as advanced stu- 
dents given the same careful attention 


Mr. Webster will be in his studio daily except Wednesdays. Wednesdays at Wellesley College. 








organization’s twenty-sixth festival in 
the spring of 1926 will include an im- 
portant work with leading soloists. 
Mr. Dunham has been invited by offi- 
cials of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to form a chorus 
and orchestra from 6000 employees in 
the metropolitan district of Boston. The 


as first oboist of the Symphony led the 
MacDowell Club to the lofty position it 
maintains in the appreciation of music- 
lovers. The concerts will be given as 
in former years, two in Jordan Hall, 
and eight in Steinert Hall. These con- 
certs are held on Wednesday afternoons 
throughout the season and the first con- 























number to pick from is of such propor- cert, December 2 in Steinert Hall, Hein- 
tions that Mr. Dunham anticipates much rich Gebhard at the piano and Harrison 
latent musical talent from which to form Keller, violinist, will give a program of 
an orchestra and chorus, which under his ensemble music. In the Jordan Hall 
skillful leadership will have an effect concert, on Jan. 13, the MacDowell 
upon the musical prestige of the city. Club’s orchestra and chorus will per- 
The MacDowell Club, always an im- form. The chorus will sing compositions 
portant adjunct to the musical life of by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, with Mrs. 
the city, will have a new conductor this Beach at the piano. The program for 
year in the person of Clement Lenom, the concluding Jordan Hall concert is 
oboist of the Boston Symphony. He will 
succeed Georges Longy, who for years [Continued on page 163] 
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set for April 7 with the program in 
preparation. 
Flute Players’ Group Active 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club, 
Georges Laurent, musical director, will 
regale its galaxy of music lovers in the 
Boston Art Club during the coming sea- 
son. The board of directors have yet 
to meet to plan definitely the club’s 
programs. Mr. Laurent, flute soloist of 
the Boston Symphony, has lately re- 
turned from Europe and brought with 
him some new music for the club’s per- 
formance. Notable among these is a 
quintet for wood-wind instruments by 
Alberic Magnard, who was killed fighting 
for France in the World War. Other 
new works to be introduced by Mr. 
Laurent is a Quartet by Joseph Lauber, 
Swiss composer; a quintet by Hindemith 
and a flute and piano composition by Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill of Harvard Uni- 


Each of these 


versity Music School. 
compositions will have its first perfor- 
mance in Boston. 


Other Concert Events 


The Wendell H. Luce Management 
will present the following artists at 
Jordan Hall during the present season: 
Oct. 23, Howard Goding, pianist; Oct. 
30, Dorothy George, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted by Rolland Tapley, violinist of 
the Boston Symphony, and George 
Brown, cellist; Nov. 17, Rosamond 
Chapin, soprano; Nov. 27, Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist; Dec. 3, afternoon, the Hart 
House String Quartet of Toronto; Dec. 
12, afternoon, Constance McGlinchee, 
pianist; Feb. 10, Gladys deAlmeida, so- 
prano, and Clara’ Larsen, pianist; 
Grace Leslie, contralto, and Emma 
Roberts, contralto. 

At his series of Sunday night con- 
certs at the Copley Theater on Stuart 
Street, Mr. Luce will present Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, on Nov. 6; John Coates, 
English tenor, Jan. 3; Boris Saslavsky, 
baritone, Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
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William Murdoch, English pianist, on 
dates to be announced. 

The annual series of concerts by the 
Flonzaley Quartet will be presented by 
Mr. Luce on Thursday evenings, Jan. 
21, Feb. 11 and March 4. These con- 
certs, which always attract some of the 
smartest audiences of the season, are al- 
ready heavily subscribed and applica- 
tions are being received daily although 
the first concert does not occur until 
January. For the artists under Mr. 
Luce’s management, Gladys deAlmeida, 
soprano, has a heavily booked season in 
store for her this year. Her engage- 
ments include appearances with the 
Harvard Musical Association of Boston, 
the New Bedford Musical Association, 
and concerts in Brockton, Mass., Exeter, 
N. H., Providence, R. I., Everett, Mass., 
and other New England cities. Howard 
Goding, pianist, will play in Boston, 
Middletown, Conn., and various other 
New England cities. Mr. Goding will 
also give his first Chicago recital early 
in the winter. 

Grace Leslie, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Apollo Club, Emil 
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Mollenhauer conducting. She will also 
sing in Durham, N. H., Amesbury, 
Mass., and Keene, N. H. Emma Roberts, 
contralto, who started her season at the 
American Music Festival in_ Buffalo, 
N. Y., early in October will give a 
Boston and a New York recital. Miss 
Roberts will also appear with the Uni- 


versity Glee Club of Providence, | i oP 
in Baltimore, Md., and in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Arthur Kraft, the New York 
tenor, has been engaged to sing both 
Messiah performances with the Handel 
& Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer 


ANNOUNCING 





SOPRANO 
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conducting, at Christmas time. Mr. 
Kraft will also sing other New England 
engagements under Mr. Luce’s manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Luce will also present the follow- 
ing artists: Mme. Helen Stanley, Mme. 
Caroline Hudson-Aexander, Ethel Hay- 
den, sopranos; Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone; Alfredo Casella, Ernest Hutcheson, 


Dorothy Parker, pianists; Georges 
Enesco, Ary Dulfer, violinists; Maurice 
Dambois, famous Belgian ’cellist, and 
Marjory Patten Weaver, ’cellist; John 
MacKnight, flute, formerly of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra; The Copley 
Group, Louisa Burt Wood, contralto, 
Mary Cooper, violinist, and Dorothy 
Parker, accompanist. 

The H. B. Williams concert manage- 
ment begins its season of Jordan Hall 
recitals with Guy and Lois Maier in a 
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concert of music for young people of al! 
ages Thursday afternoon, Oct. 29. This 
is the first appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maier in joint recital in Boston. A 
great deal of interest is being shown in 
this recital from the fact that Mrs. 
Maier’s recital of last season created a 
great deal of interest. Charles Naegele, 
pianist, of New York will play at Jordan 
Hall under the direction of the Williams 
management the afternoon of Nov. 12. 
Lee Pattison, pianist, will give a recital 
at Jordan Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 28, for the benefit of the Alpha Chi 
Omega Sorority Scholarship Fund of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Other recitals are to follow later 
in the season under the above manage- 
ment. The season of local attractions 
under the Williams management begins 
with a concert by the Boston Chamber 
Music Club at Harvard, Mass., Friday, 
Oct. 13. This club is to play concerts 
in Connecticut, returning to some towns 
for the sixth consecutive season. 

The Little Symphony, organized by 
Mr. Williams last season, is to appear 
throughout New England the coming 
season. 


Harvard Glee Events 


Dr. Archibald T. Davison, conductor 
of the Harvard Glee Club, will enjoy 
his sabbatical year in Europe, but the 
club will “carry on” under E. Wallace 
Woodworth, Dr. Davison’s assistant, 
who will lead the club. Three major 
concerts will be held in Symphony Hall. 
The first appearance on Dec. 10, 
Brahms’ Rhapsody will be given with 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, as_ soloist. 
Programs for the second and third con- 
certs are in the making, but on Feb. 
18, Jacques Thibaud, violinist, will be 
the-soloist, and the spring concert, April 
15, Frieda Hempel, soprano, will be the 
club’s guest in solo parts. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, the 
city’s oldest musical organization, will 
inaugurate its 111th season in Sym- 
phony Hall, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 20, 
with the presentation of Handel’s 
“Messiah” with the following soloists: 
Claire Maentz, soprano; Nevada Van 
De Veer, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
and Frederick Millar, bass. The _ so- 
ciety will repeat the program with the 
same soloists on Monday evening, Dec. 
21. The second concert will be given 
Feb. 7 in Symphony Hall, when Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink will be the soloist. 
A miscellaneous program will be given 
without orchestra, the organ and piano 
being used. On Easter Sunday, April 
4, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be given 
with the following soloists: Emily Rose- 
velt, soprano; Alma _ Beck, contralto; 
Lewis James, tenor, and Henry Scott, 
bass. Emil Mollenhauer will conduct. 
This season marks his twenty-sixth year 
as director of the praiseworthy singing 
society. 

The Apollo Club, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor, composed of a male chorus 
of ninety voices, whose forte is miscel- 
laneous programs, will make its fifty- 
fourth annual bow to an admiring public 
in Symphony Hall, Nov. 18. Grace 
Leslie, contralto, will be the _ soloist. 
The second concert in Jordan Hall, Jan. 
12, will have Jean Bedetti, ’cellist as 
soloist. On March 9, in Jordan Hall, 
the club will have Lillian Gustafson, 
soprano, as soloist. At the concluding 
concert in Jordan Hall, April 27, Harry 
Newcombe, baritone, will be the soloist. 

Two notable events of paramount 
musféal*interest will take place in the 
Boston Opera House; one “The Miracle,” 
of five weeks’ duration, opening Oct. 28; 
the other the two weeks’ engagement of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
which opens Jan. 25, and extends to 
Feb. 6. Einar Nillson, musical director 
of Morris Gest’s. spectacle, “The 
Miracle,” is now here to engage local 
musicians to augment the symphony 
orchestra to be used in connection with 
the special five weeks’ engagement. 
Nillson has conducted the music for the 
Max Reinhardt production in Europe, 
and he was specially engaged by Mr. 
Gest to come to America to conduct the 
music for “The Miracle.” Much has 
been written by Engelbert Humperdinck, 
composer of “Hansel and Gretel” and 
“Kon gskinder,” with additional music 
by Friedrich Schirmer, but the credit 
for the inspiring interpretation is due 
to Mr. Nillson, the conductor, who pays 
his first visit to Boston. For the last 
twenty years he has worked intimately 
with Max Reinhardt and has been his 


musical adviser in nearly every under- 
taking. ll 

The advent of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company is looked upon as an 
event in the musical life of the city, 
and the coming engagement promises to 
be as interesting as in former years. 
The répertoire is not yet published. 
The managing committee and guar- 
antors, headed by Ralph L. Flanders, 
consists of Wallace Goodrich, Edwin 
Farnham Greene, John E. Thayer, Jr., 
and E. Sohier Welch. 

Already the city has had a brief grand 
opera season in the week’s engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company last 
month, and the two weeks’ attempt of 
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Boston Activities 


Boston, Oct. 17. 














Evelyn Duncanson, a young soprano 
of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, has come to 
this city to continue her vocal studies 
with Theodore Schroeder. Etta Brad- 
ley, New England concert soprano and 
a Schroeder pupil, has already fulfilled a 
number of concert engagements. 

: <8 


John Peirce, baritone, left last week 
to head the vocal department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. He will 
be active as a teacher, singer and choral 
conductor. His first recital of the sea- 
son will be given jointly with Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, Nov. 6 at Fall River, 
Mass., before the Woman’s Musical 
Club. Mr. Peirce spent his summer on 
the Pacific Coast with Mrs. Peirce. He 
gave two recitals; one at the Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., under the man- 
agement of Bernice Newell of that city; 
the other in Seattle at the Cornish 
School for Nellis Cornish, organizer of 
the school, and a gathering of friends. 

ok a 


Rose Ella Cunningham, who conducted 
a class in Lexington last winter in her 
course of music for mothers under the 
direction of the University Extension 
division, has been preparing a small 
group to conduct similar classes in other 
places. This group has been meeting at 
the Garland School of Homemaking, this 
city. The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and _ the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education 
are cooperating in this work. 

e 2 3 


Vesta Thyden, soprano, pupil of 
Josephine Knight, has been appointed 
scioist of the Elliot Church, Newton, 
Mass., where Everett Truette is organ- 
ist. It was at this church that Miss 
Knight served as soloist for twelve 
years. Mary McMahon, dramatic so- 
prano, another of Miss Knight’s pupils, 
has been reengaged for a tour of ‘‘Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night” and “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” W. J. PARKER. 





_Cuicaco, Oct. 17.—Arthur Frazer, 
pianist, gave a concert in Mexico City 
recently. Mr. Frazer will return in Feb- 
ruary for four concerts. 





“Sings with particularly sympathetic understanding.” —S. M., 


CuristT1AN Science Monrror. 


“Her voice is of singularly attractive quality nicely adapted to ex- 


pression of many moods; has acquired a neatness of articu- 


lation superior to that of most singers.”—R. R. G., Boston Herat. 





CLAUDINE LEEVE 


SOPRANO 


“The most excellent mezzo-soprano, Claudine Leeve, charmed by 
her individual style and the velvety and sympathetic quality of her 
voice.,—Der Avurrakt, Prague, (CzecHo-SiovaKkIa.) 
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(Mrs. John Drinkwater), the Australian 
violinist, will go on her second American 
concert tour October, November and 
December. 


THE CONCERT GUILD 


ILLIAM C. GASSNER, head of the 

Concert Guild, announces a very 
promising season from his new office in 
Steinway Hall. 

“T am already assured of a good vol- 
ume of booking for my attractions. I 
have found managers throughout the 
country much more optimistic than last 
season, and there seems to be a general 
feeling that radio will help concerts. 

“Theo Karle, American tenor, opened 
his season, in Seattle on Sept. 29, follow- 
ing with a tour throughout the Middle 
West during October. November, De- 
cember and January he will sing in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, with a 
southern tour in February. The New 
York Chamber Music Society will give 
a series of five New York City concerts 
Sunday evening in the Plaza ballroom, 
with other appearances in surrounding 
territory. Cobina Wright, lyric  so- 
prano, will give recitals in London, Chi- 
cago and New York, while Marguerite 
Ring, dramatic soprano, will make 
choral appearances and concerts.” 


GEORGE ENGLES 


EORGE ENGLES is anticipating 
one of his busiest seasons, with 
Paderewski and other artists of distinc- 
tion under his management. 
“Paderewski will make his fifteenth 
tour of the United States, and his third 
under my management,” said Mr. 
Engles. “His first appearance of the 
season will be at Princeton, N. J., on 


Nov. 10. He will tour to the Pacific 
Coast, playing in about seventy cities. 
Frieda Hempel, who will make her first 
tour under my management, will return 
to England for October, November and 
December. Miss Hempel has been en- 
gaged for thirty Jenny Lind recitals, 
and she will also have three appearances 
at Albert Hall in London. Her Ameri- 
can tour will open on Jan. 4 and will 
take her as far west as Denver. 

“Emilio de Gogorza will also make an 
extended tour, which will include Denver 
and several cities in the Northwest. He 
will devote the months of February, 
March, April and May as instructor at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Paul Kochanski, Elena Ger- 
hardt and the Barrére Little Symphony 
are booked for concert appearances as 
far west as the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Kochanski has been spending the sum- 
mer abroad concertizing in Spain, Eng- 
land and Poland. Mme. Gerhardt re- 
turns to this country after her great 
success in England. The Barrére Little 
Symphony which is rapidly growing in 
popularity will tour for nine weeks in 
the spring, going to Los Angeles by way 
of the Southern States and coming back 
through the middle states. 

“Berta Morena, dramatic soprano, has 
been requested to be guest soloist at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in January. 
She will also be heard in a New York 
recital during January. The American 
violinist, Samuel Dushkin, will make his 
third American tour beginning in Jan- 
uary. Preceding his arrival he is sched- 
uled to spend two months giving con- 
certs in Germany and Holland. 

“Myra Mortimer, dramatic contralto, 
vho has been making most successful 
ppearances abroad will make her first 
ppearance in New York Jan. 25, with 

oenraad V. Bos as her accompanist. 
she will also be heard in Boston, Chi- 








ago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
isco, Portland and other important 
ities. Lewis Richards, the harsichord- 


st, has also just come under my man- 
gement. He will be heard in recitals 
lone, and also in joint appearances 
ith the Barrére Little Symphony.” 


EVANS & SALTER 


VANS & SALTER state that, judg- 
ing from their bookings and the 
ptimistic attitude of local managers 
roughout the country with whom they 
0 business, they have reason to antici- 
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pate that the present season will be the 
most brilliant in years. 

“Mme. Galli-Curci, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Tito Schipa have already begun 
their seasons, and the financial successes 
of each of the concerts already given by 
these artists indicate an unusual inter- 
est on the part of the public. 

“Josef Lhevinne opened his season at 
Minneapolis the middle of October, and 
will tour the western States to the Pacific 
Coast, where he will be occupied with 
concerts until Christmas. In January 
he will play in the East and Middle West 
as far as Kansas City; thence engage- 
ments take him through the Southern 
States as far as Florida, then to Ha- 
vana, Porto Rico and Panama, return- 
ing to the United States in April for 
further concerts to the end of the season. 

“Mr. Evans and I,” said Mr. Salter, 
“are very happy indeed over the big 
season we have ahead for Mr. Tibbett. 
We have received many requests for 
every possible date he is able to fulfill 
previous to rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, our fall calendar for 
him having been booked for some time. 
The baritone’s season opened with three 
appearances at the Maine Festival, Ban- 
gor, Portland and Lewiston, and concert 
engagements will take him as far west 
as Kansas City, and as far south as 
Louisville, including appearances at Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
cities enroute. He will make five ap- 
pearances during the season with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
with a very full season at_ the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and with the 
company on tour, and with appearances 
in concert and at the festivals, Mr. Tib- 
bett will be an exceedingly busy man 
until next June. 

“Carlos Sedano, violinist, will fulfill 
engagements mainly in the East. He is 
only available in this country up to the 
middle of February, having then to re- 
turn to Spain for military duty there. 
Regarding Mr. Schipa we expect that 
the demands for him will exceed the 
number of dates possibly in a musical 
season. He opened his season Sept. 19 
in San Francisco singing six perform- 
ances with the San Francisco Opera 
Company. Immediately following his 
extensive concert tour opened at El Paso 
and extends through the Southern and 
Eastern States up until Dec. 1, when he 
begins an eight weeks’ engagement 
with the Chicago Opera, after which he 
will resume his concerts to the close of 
the season. Schipa’s appeal in concert 
is evidenced by the fact that in a num- 
ber of cities he has been reengaged for 
the fourth consecutive season. 

“Of Mme. Galli-Curci,’”’ Mr. Salter 
said, “Last season’s absence from this 
country with foreign triumphs natur- 
ally did not ‘alleviate’ the demands for 
her every possible date in America. Her 
successes in the British Isles, Australia 
and New Zealand brought renewals of 
many pressing offers for additional for- 
eign tours, which were tempting. The 
requests for her now on file here will 
require years to fulfill and, after all, 
this country is her home. The Galli- 
Curci appearances this season will be 
numbered only by its length. She will 
sing continuously in concert except for 
the five weeks in which she fulfills her 
opera engagements at the Metropolitan.” 





CALVIN M. FRANKLIN 


ALVIN M. FRANKLIN reports a 
banner year for the artists he rep- 
resents. That the concert business is 
rapidly finding its level, he says, is more 
in evidence this season than at any time 
since the war. Bookings have been un- 
usually early and with approximately 
80 per cent of the business closed, a de- 
cided gain is shown over the past two 
seasons in volume of business. 
Conservatism and codperation on the 
part of the buyer and manager are 
solely responsible for this near-normal 
season, according to Mr. Franklin. 
Forty-two contracts have been signed 


so far for Kathryn Meisle, contralto of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Miss Meisle opened her season Sept. 29 
with the Los Angeles Orera Company, 


appearing in three guest performances 
during their one week season. She is now 
on a eoncert tour through the middle and 
eastern states unt] Dec. 20, when she 
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will join the Chicago company. After 
their Boston season, Miss Meisle will 
start on her southern and western con- 
cert tour, returning to New York in 
May when she will leave the latter part 
of the month for her first European tour 
in opera and concerts. During the sea- 
son Miss Meisle will be heard as soloist 
with the New York Symphony in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington and at a pair of con- 
certs with the Cincinnati Orchestra at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Edmund Burke, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, opened his season Oct. 6 with the 
San Diego Opera Company, appearing 
in five roles. His concert engagements, 
prior to his rehearsal call at the Metro- 
politan, include Richmond, Ky., Lock- 
Haven, Pa., Bloomsburg, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., Allentown, Pa., Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 

In addition to booking these artists, 
Mr. Franklin is the road representative 
for the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Delaware and 
West Virginia. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


A” FRIEDBERG finds the sea- 
son’s outlook good but not better 
than last year. In fact, Miss Friedberg 
reports that bookings came in a bit ear- 
lier, if anything, a year ago. 

“Of course,” she says, “big names al- 
ways attract and are booked easily where- 
as newcomers have more difficulty making 
headway. Nevertheless, I have a num- 
ber of new attractions on my list in 
which I have the utmost faith. Donald 
Tovey, Reid Professor of Music at Edin- 
burgh University, will be here for six 
weeks giving piano recitals in New York, 
Boston, and a number of colleges. Mayo 
Wadler, American violinist, will return 
under my management after an absence 
of four years. Another violinist, Bar- 
bara Lull, will start her concert season 
with a New York recital on Oct. 30, fol- 
lowed by appearances in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Albany, Utica, Scranton and 
Philadelphia, among other places. Paul 
Reimers, the tenor, and Arnold Gabor, 
the baritone of the Metropolitan are 
also on my list this season. 

“Josephine Forsyth, the young Ameri- 
can singer who makes a specialty of cos- 
tume recitals, will go on tour in the 
South. The Hilger Chamber Music Trio 
will be heard here the first half of the 
season, after which they leave for Eur- 
ope. Myra Hess will return from Eng- 
land in February and is booked solidly 
until May 1. This will be the pianist’s 
last appearance in this country for two 
years. Elsa Alsen will also return from 
Europe the second half of the season to 
fulfill concert engagements and guest 
performances with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Rudolf Laubenthal, 
the Metropolitan tenor, will make his 
first New York concert appearance on 
Oct 31. Phradie Wells, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will go on tour in the 
spring. Emily Stokes Hagar, Katharine 
Metcalf, Joyce Bannerman, Arvida 
Valdane, Beatrice Martin, Marie Stone 
Langston, George Perkins Raymond, 
Edwin Swain, Leonard Lewis, Helen 
Bock, Bruce Simonds and Gerald Maas— 
all on my list—are anticipating excellent 
seasons. 





HAENSEL & JONES 


ROM the Haensel & Jones office comes 

the report of busy times ahead. In 
commenting upon the general musical 
outlook for the season, Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, the head of the concern, pre- 
dicts as favorable an outlook for his 
artists this season as last, with prefer- 
ence possibly given the singer or player 
of international repute and novelty at- 
tractions such, for instance, as Ethel 
Leginska conducting a symphony or- 
chestra. 

Regarding musical progress over the 
country, Mr. Haensel states that condi- 
tions «appear to indicate the extensive 
use of radios everywhere. The instru- 
ment reaches a newer and larger class 
of people who will ultimately tire of the 
usual jazz programs offered on the air 
with the result that this preliminary 
musical “training” will awaken their ap- 
petite for real music given by an artist 
in person and probably result in a grow- 
ing concert public. 

Among the management’s sopranos is 
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Florence Easton, of the Metropolitan, 
who opened her season with a re-en- 
gagement at the Worcester Festival on 
Oct. 7 and 9, following this appearance 
with a special recital in Atlanta, Ga. 
Her first New York recital of the sea- 
son was at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 22. 
Three leading symphony orchestras, the 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and New York 
Symphony, have reengaged this singer 
for the first part of the season, with in- 
tervening recitals in New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Huntington, W. Va., Su- 
perior, Wis., Godfrey, Ill., Evansville, 
Ind., Paducah, Ky., among appearances 
in the larger cities. Mme. Easton re- 
turns to the Metropolitan on Jan. 18 and 
remains with the Company until the end 
of the season when, in all probability, 
she will go with the’ organization to 
Atlanta and Cleveland before making 
the round of the spring festivals and 
many additional recitals. 

Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan 
will spend the first half of the season in 
Europe, singing in opera and concert in 
the Scandinavian countries before re- 
turning to America around the Christ- 
mas holidays to resume her concert ac- 
tivities with a recital in Erie, Pa., on 
Jan. 7, followed by the usual consider- 
able number of appearances this soprano 
always makes from coast to coast. Julia 
Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
opened her tour in Lock Haven, Pa., in 
the early fall, her season’s work to in- 
clude an important New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. May Peter- 
son, soprano, started her fall’s work at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, on Oct. 14 with 
numerous appearances to follow in the 
East. Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
made her initial bow of the season at 
the Worcester Festival on Oct. 8, singing 
Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony.” Dur- 
ing the winter, numerous cities in the 
East in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and New York, in particular, will hear 
the artist. Her activities include an 
annual New York recital at Aeolian- 
Hall on Feb. 15, an appearance in Can- 
ada as soloist with the famous Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir and a reengagement 
from last season by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Grace Kerns will sing various stand- 
ard works with old established oratorio 
societies and clubs. Flora Negri, the 
latest soprano to sign with the manage- 
ment, is being introduced extensively, 
her more important appearances includ- 
ing her annual New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 1 and appearances 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 26 and 27 in the first 
performance in New York of Pierné’s 
medieval mystery play, “The Children 
of Bethlehem,” in which she will sing 
the réle of the Madonna. 

Contraltos Marjorie Squires and 
Nevada Van der Veer will both be busy 
throughout the season, the former sing- 
ing especially in the States of New 
York, Ohio and New Jersey. The latter 
started her season with a re-engagement 
at the Worcester Festival on Oct. 7 and 
8, following this appearance with im- 
portant reengagements with the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, the New 
York Oratorio Society, the Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn Choir and the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra among her more im- 
portant engagements. 

The Haensel & Jones tenors are Paul 
Althouse, now making a return tour of 
Australia with Arthur Middleton, Rich- 
ard Crooks, who has been giving recitals 
in Europe this summer, and Judson 
House. Mr. Althouse will not return 
from the Antipodes before December, 
appearing in Honolulu en route and 
starting his American season with an- 
other tour of the Pacific Coast imme- 
diatedly after landing. Mr. Crooks 
started his tour at the Worcester Fes- 
tival on Oct. 7 and 9, followed by appéar- 
ances in the State ‘of Pennsylvania, a 
first Boston recital at Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 4, a gala concert in Trenton, N. J., 
on Nov. 9, his New York début in re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 15, then 
a southern tour of the States of South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Kentucky, a reengagement by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
Dec. 5 and 6 in Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 
Grand Rapids, Mich., two separate ap- 
pearances (reengagements) as_ soloist 

with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, a 
New York Biltmore Musical Morning 
for the fourth consecutive season, Palm 
Beach, Fla., Utica, N. Y., a second Bos 
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ton recital on March 16, New Castle, 
Pa., a début Chicago recital on March 
28 and in April his first tour of the 
Pacific Coast. Judson House continues 
his activities in the East with various 
engagements and reengagements with 
important musical erganizations, includ- 
ing another appearance as soloist with 
the New York Oratorio Society and a 
tour of the Middle West in the spring. 

Of the baritones on the Haensel & 
Jones roster, Arthur Middleton, upon 
landing in America from Australia 
around the first of December will tour 
the Pacific Coast again and fill many 
en route dates East: in January. Fred 
Patton is reengaged by the Cincinnati 
Music Festival Association, Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn Choir. Seven appearances 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in both New York and on 
tour, Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia being accounted for among this 
artist’s more prominent dates. 

Among the pianists, Ethel Leginska 
already has more than fifty appearances 
scheduled for her, including recitals in 
the States of Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, Michigan, Indiana, Alabama, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Illinois and a 
tour of the Far West and the Pacific 
Coast in the order named. Yolanda 
Mero, originally scheduled to pass the 
autumn in Europe concertizing, through 
a change of plans will now give a Berlin 
recital on March 19, following this ap- 
pearance with a second on the 26th. 
Her American season includes a_ re- 
engagment by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra for Nov. 7 and 8, a New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 11, a 
Chicago recital on Jan. 17, a tour of 
New England the latter part of that 
month and the first part of February 
followed by a southern tour as far south 
as Florida before leaving for Europe. 
Mieczyslaw Miinz returns to America 
next month from summering ir Poland, 
and, besides his annual New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, will appear in 
recital again in Chicago and tour the 
Middle West. Serge Prokofieff, Rus- 
sian composer-pianist-conductor, returns 
after the first of the year for eight per- 
formances as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and to fill other 
recital and concert dates. 

Turning to the violinists, Thelma 
Given goes to Europe this fall to tour 
Germany, returning for the latter half 
of the season for activities here includ- 
ing her annual New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 22 and an important 
return western teur in March under 
the local direction of the Associated 
Artists Bureau of Denver. Francis 
Maemillen will fill a record number of 
engagements. Opening his tour at 
Reading, Pa., on Oct. 14, the violinist 
gave his first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 19, fol- 
lowing this with a second on Jan. 11 
and similar appearances in St. Louis 
and Chicago. Mildred. Dilling, harpist, 
will tour again as soloist with the De 
Reszké Singers for a major part of 
the season, filling individual concert and 
recital dates in the spring and fall. 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and Nina Tara- 
sova, Russian soprano, in her well- 
known costume recitals, will likewise fill 
their usual number of dates. Leo, Jan 
and Mischel Cherniavsky, composing the 
Cherniavsky Trio now touring South 
Africa again, will return to London in 
time for a recital there on Nov. 14, 
leaving directly thereafter for America 
to start their season here in December 
with two New York recitals, two Boston 
recitals and, among others, engagements 
in Marion, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Meadville, Pa.; In- 
dianapolis, Bowling Green, Ohio; Chi- 
cago and Evansville, Ind., before leaving 
for the West to appear under the local 
managements of the Associated Artists 
Bureau of Denver and Horner & Witte 
of Kansas City. 


M. H. HANSON 


H. HANSON is not able to give 
* a complete forecast of his activi- 
ties and plans for the next season, as 
he is inclined to exercise the greatest 


care in making arrangements due to the 
uncertain state of the concert business. 

“Local managers and club presidents 
who visited me recently are evidently 
holding back with their engagements, 


except for the few great box office at- 
tractions,” he said. ‘Not only America 
but also Europe is developing a tendency 
to hear only great stars, and managers 
and clubs cannot be blamed for being 
reluctant to close, as they did a few 
years ago, for artists of sterling worth 
who are not very widely known. What 
effect broadcasting over the radio will 
have on the concert business remains to 
be seen. 

“I am presenting during this coming 
season to excellent bookings Marie 
Rappold, the soprano. I shall have a 
number of concerts for Augusta Lenska, 
the contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who has been reengaged for 
leading réles. During January, Feb- 
ruary and March I shall present Leff 
Pouishnoff, the pianist. I have also 
under my management Roderick White, 
the violinist and the pianist, Ninon 
Romaine, who will come over from Paris 
to pay this country a short mid-winter 
visit. 

“I am _ booking the Dayton West- 
minster Choir under John Finley Wil- 
liamson, which organization I shall pre- 
sent in the eastern cities for the first 
time, since its inception. Stefi Geyer, 
the Swiss violinist, and others to be 
announced later, are considering visits 
to these shores during the 1926-27 
season. 

“T am taking a great interest in the 
development of better choral music in 
America and I believe that the love 
for choral singing is developing very 
rapidly. Great choirs will not lack audi- 
ences in this country in the future.” 





WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 


ILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S 

Opera Comique Company plans im- 
portant work for the year. It will travel 
in two units: one singing Mozart’s 
operas and the other singing Donizetti 
operas. Six productions including “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” 
Cosi Fan Tutte” and “The Impresario,” 
all by Mozart, and “The Elixir of Love” 


and “Don Pasquale” by Donizetti are 
announced for the season’s repertoire. 

The roster of artists includes Mmes. 
Editha Fleischer, Clytie Hine, Kath- 
leen Bibb, Celia Turrill, Hazel Hunting- 
ton, Eleanor La Mance, Lottice Howell, 
Lillian Palmer and Irene Williams; 
Messrs. Pavel Ludikar, Ralph Brainard, 
Judson House, Thomas McGranahan, 
Ernest Otto, Leo de Hierapolis, Alfredo 
Valenti, Pierre Remington, Francis 
Tyler and Henri Scott. The musical di- 
rectors are Hans Morgenstern and Wil- 
lard Sektberg. The stage directors are 
Pavel Ludikar, Ernest Otto and Francis 
Tyler. A chamber orchestra is carried 
under the management of John Mundy, 
the English ’cellist. 

The Donizetti unit made its first ap- 
pearance of the season on Oct. 10 at 
the Liederkranz Club of New York, 
going from there to Detroit and thence 
to Washington, D. C., and on through 
the southern and southwestern States 
with solid bookings to the Christmas 
holidays. 

The Mozart unit will begin with a 
performance of “Don Giovanni” at the 
Liederkranz Club, New York, on Nov. 
13. A tour follows taking in many east- 
ern and middle western cities up to Dec. 
3 when they will travel direct from Chi- 
cago to Havana, Cuba, where three 
operas are to be given (“The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni” and “Cosi 
Fan Tutte’) for the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical under the direction of Madame 
Teresa G. DeGiberga. The perform- 
ances in Cuba will be given in the Italian 
language, which is a departure from 
Hinshaw’s custom of giving everything 
in English, but which is in keeping with 
his principle of giving operas in the 
language of the country in which they 
are presented. Havana is not strictly 
speaking an Italian speaking country, 
but Spanish. The Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical is made up of Spanish society 
but is accustomed to having its programs 
given in Italian. 

After the holiday season, Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s companies will resume their 
tours, going all the way to the Pacific 
Coast via Florida and the south and 
southwest and returning via Denver, 


Minneapolis, Chicago and Columbus 
about the middle of March. 
Right after Easter, Mr. Hinshaw 


expects to give a Mozart festival in New 








York City in which five Mozart works 
are to be presented, including “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” “The Impresario” and 
“The Magic Flute.” The festival will 
last for two weeks and will enlist the 
services of several prominent artists not 


generally heard with Mr. Hinshaw’s 
companies, 

Mr. Hinshaw’s companies are under 
the general management of Daniel 


Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York, but are 
also booked by the Southern Musical 
Bureau, Atlanta, Ga., the Southwestern 
Musical Bureau, Dallas, Tex.; L. E. 
Behymer, Los Angeles; Coit-Alber Bu- 
reau, Cleveland, and E. A. Wickes, Little 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Hinshaw expects to organize Mo- 
zart festival coteries in several of the 
large cities under whose auspices a Mo- 
zart festival is to be held each season, 
beginning with the season 1926-27. 





EVELYN HOPPER 


é¢T VERY condition throughout the 
country now gives promise of 
greater musical activity,” reports Evelyn 
Hopper. “Bookings seem to close a lit- 
tle later than a few years ago, but there 
is evidence of the old-time concert inter- 
est.”” Miss Hopper gives the following 
plans for artists under her management: 
“Frances Nash, pianist, is playing her 
third return engagement in several Mid- 
Western cities and will also include two 
New York recitals, an appearance with 


the Omaha Symphony, a joint recital 
with Jacques Thibaud and many ap- 
pearances with the Lenox String Quar- 
tet, both in the East and Middle West. 
William Gustafson, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been booked in re- 
citals, with choral organizations, with 
the Omaha Symphony, and for joint ap- 
pearance with Marie Sundelius. 

“The Lenox String Quartet, composed 
of Wolfe Wolfinsohn, first violin; Edwin 
Ideler, second violin; Herbert Broodkin, 
viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, 
opened its fifth season on Oct. 6, and will 
fulfill numerous Eastern engagements, 
including two New York concerts. In 
March the Quartet will make an ex- 
tended Western tour, which will in- 
clude many of the larger cities, such as 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dayton and Indian- 
apolis. Francis Moore, pianist, and 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, will continue 
their joint sonata programs and find 
time for individual engagements. Be- 
side tours, they will give three New 
York recitals. 

“Maryon Vadie, Ota Gygi and the 
Maryon Vadie Dancers have become a 
very popular attraction. They are 
booked in the South in November, in the 
East in December and in the Middle 
West in January and February. Marion 
Rous, in her recital-talks on modern mu- 
sic, will have a season completely filled 
until after the middle of January. Other 
artists whose tours are under the Hop- 
per management are: Frances Hall, pi- 
anist; Dicie Howell, soprano; Adele 
Parkhurst, soprano; Edna Indermaur, 
contralto, and the Brahms Quartet, an 
ensemble of women, which will be heard 
through the East, South and Middle 
West and give a recital in Town Hall, 
New York, on Oct. 23.” 





INTERNATIONAL LYRIC 
BUREAU 


OHN BELLUCCI, president of the In- 

ternational Lyric Bureau, announces 
the following artists to be under his 
management: Caterina Gobbi, soprano; 
Ralph Errolle, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Alfredo Gandolfi, bari- 
tone, formerly with La Scala, Scotti 
Grand Opera Company and the Chicago 
Civic Opera; Charlotte Harvis, colora- 
tura; Ivan Ivantzoff, distinguished Rus- 
sian baritone from the Moscow Imperial 
Opera House and L’Opera, Paris; Hen- 
rietta Wakefield, mezzo soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Greek 
Evans, baritone; Lydia Maltzeva, Rus- 
sian soprano; Burton Leslie, American 
mezzo soprano. 

In the latter part of November the 
Giacomo Puccini Band, consisting of 
sixty-five musicians, is expected to ar- 
rive from Italy. They will make a tour 
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of the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. Mr. Bellucci will be their 
exclusive manager and representative. 





R. E. JOHNSTON 


¢¢ AS competition becomes keener, our 

activities become greater,” an- 
nounces R. E. Johnston. “Music in this 
country is on the increase, but, as it is 
one of the fine arts, it naturally does 
not keep pace with such industries as 
automobiles, radio or motion pictures. 
It will, however, continue to have a 
steady, legitimate, healthy growth. For 
example, a town of 30,000 inhabitants is 
paying one of our artists $3,000 to sing 
there this autumn. Twenty-five years 
ago the maximum price for any con- 
cert in that same town was $150. Twenty 
years ago, $250. Fifteen years ago, 
$550. Ten years ago, $800. No matter 
how good the artist or where the concert 
takes place, however, the financial suc- 
cess depends entirely upon the local 
management, with whom we always en- 
deavor to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent.” 

The artists on the Johnston lists are: 
Sopranos—Rosa Raisa of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, Anna Fitziu, 
Charlotte Lund, Rosa Low, Irma Swift, 
Mary Cornelia Malone, Lisa Roma, 
Frances Sebel, May Korb, Mary Manley, 
Alice Gillen; contraltos—Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, Cyrena van Gordon of the 
Chicago Opera, Antoinette Halstead and 
Mabel Ritch; tenors—Beniamino Gigli 
and Armand Tokatyan of the Metropoli- 
tan, Colin O’More and Curtiss Grove; 
baritones—Titta Ruffo and Giuseppe de 
Luca of the Metropolitan, Giacomo Ri- 
mini of the Chicago Opera, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Donald Thayer and William 


Simmons; pianists—Magdeleine Brard 
and Tina Filipponi; violinists—Eddy 
Brown, Michael Zacharewitsch. Raoul 


Vidas, Rudolph Bocho, Geraldine Leo and 
Elinor Whittemore; ’cellist—Oscar Ni- 
castro. 

In addition, Mr. Johnston will present 
Miss Fitziu and Mr. O’More in a one- 
act opera in costume, “The Jealous Doc- 
tor,” written by Richard Hageman to the 
libretto of Jean Bart. Mr. Johnston 
also manages the Biltmore Morning Mu- 
sicales and Suzanne Keener’s costume 
recitals. 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT Arthur 
Judson announces several newcom- 
ers to its list of artists for this season. 
The following are making their first 


tours under the direction of the Judson 
management: Olga Forrari of the Chi- 
cago Opera; Nanette Guilford of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Elisabeth Rethberg 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey and Renee Thornton, so- 
pranos; Karin Branzell, contralto of the 
Metropolitan; Thomas Denys, baritone; 
Alexander Kipnis, bass-baritone of the 
Chicago Opera; James Wolfe, bass of 
the Metropolitan; Joseph Szigeti and Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, violinists; Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist; Crystal Waters and Har- 
old V. Milligan in programs of American 
music. Concert management Arthur 
Judson is also accepting bookings now 
for Ruth St. Denis, with Ted Shawn and 
the Denishawn Dancers, for the season 





of 1926-27. 
Artists who continue under the Judson 
direction include: Claire Dux, Amy 


Evans, Nina Morgana of the Metrovoli- 
tan Opera, Virginia Rea, Ruth Rodgers 
and Marie Tiffany of the Metropolitan, 
sopranos; Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin 
(returning after an absence of a year) 
and Irene Wilder, contraltos; Charles 
Stratton, tenor; John Barclay and Fraser 
Gange, baritones; Ruth Breton and Carl 
Flesch, violinists; Wilhelm Bachaus, 
Gitta Gradova, Ernest Schelling and Ar- 
thur Shattuck (by special arrangement 
with Margaret Rice), pianists; Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist and pianist; 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Hans Ki--dler, 
’cellist; the New York String Quartet, 
the Philharmonic String Quartet and 
Elly Ney with the New York String 
Quartet (by arrangement with Beck- 
hard and McFarlane). 

It is the opinion of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson that the success of 
a bureau depends not only on its list of 
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Managers Forecast Sounds Optimistic 
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artists, but on its ability to serve the 
local manager efficiently and econom- 
ically. The day of the “super-salesman” 
is past, and it no longer is possible to 
place artists entirely by persuasion and 
other purely merchandising methods. 
[he local manager knows what he wants 
and the artists’ managers must be pre- 
pared to serve him. The manager who 
can offer the best service to concert- 
givers is the manager who is having the 
best season, and the manager who works 
with the idea of service predominant in 
his mind will not be troubled with 
fluctuations from good seasons to bad 
because he will always be prepared to 
give the service which circumstances 
may demand. 

The manager’s function is changing. 
He no longer is merely a salesman. He 
must be an advisor to the local manag>r, 
and the relationshin between the whole- 
saler and retailer, as it were, must be 
cooperative. 


D. F. MCSWEENEY 


F. McSWEENEY announces that at 

eno time in his career has there been 
such a demand for John McCormack as 
there has been this season. He has 
turned down over 400 dates, including 
ten in Florida with a guarantee of $60,- 
000. McCormack opened his season Oct 
15 in Philadelyhia. His first New York 
concert will be in Carnegie Hall Oct. 25. 
Then he will work out through the Cen- 
tral States—Indiana, Micl.‘~an, Illinois. 
Then out through Tennessee, Alabama, 
Arizona, southern California to the 


Coast. He sings in San Francisco Marck 
28 and sails from there April 3 for 
China, Javan and the Philippine Islands. 
The summer of 1927 he will spend in 
California. 








DANIEL MAYER 


¢¢—ZDOOKINGS completed for the artists 

under the Concert Management of 
Daniel Mayer, Inc., have measured up to 
the mark of former years, despite the 
fact that, as is often the case, numerous 
communities have deferred concluding 
them until later in the fall. A growing 
discrimination in the selection of attrac- 
tions has been shown, however. This 
fact reflects the desire of the public for 
quality rather than quantity,” according 
to the Mayer Bureau. 

The Daniel Mayer artists’ seasons are 
distributed as follows: 

“Dusolina Giannini, the young so- 
prano, is booked for a tour which will 
take her to every principal city east of 
the Rockies. Many reappearances and en- 
gagements for the season of 1926-27 have 
been contracted for. Idelle Patterson, 
the coloratura soprano, has been re-en- 
gaged for a tour in the Middle West and 


Northwest. She will also appear in con- 
certs in other parts of the country, includ- 
ing a tour of Florida during the second 
half of the season. Clara Clemens will 
be busy —=. individual concert engage- 
ments as well as engagements with the 
assistance of a string quartet. She will 
introduce several numbers from the 
Eleven Song Cycle by Zilcher of “Christ 
and the Madonna,” which have never be- 
fore been presented in this country. 

“Mischa Levitzki opened his tour of 
the Orient Aug. 27 with a concert in 
Singapore, having been immediately re- 
engaged for another one which he will 
play en route from India to China. In 
Java he gave twelve concerts in fif- 
teen days, proceeded from there to India, 
concerted in all the principal cities in- 
cluding Colombo. Going north he will 
appear in the main cities of China, Korea 
and Japan. On his way back to the 
United States he will give two more con- 
certs in Honolulu, after which he will 
make his fourth tour on the Pacific 
Coast. He will fill a number of engage- 
ments in the Middle West and South, 
after which he will be busy with engage- 
ments in the East. 

“Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the duo- 
pianists, will have as busy a season as 
last year, with several re-engagements. 
They will appear as soloists with vari- 
ous orchestras, some of them jointly with 





Arthur Shattuck in orchestral three- 
piano works. They will be heard for 
the fourth time in the Far Western 
States. Beryl Rubinstein will give three 
piano recitals in New York, one in Bos- 
ton, besides filling concert engagements 
in other parts of the country. Charles 
Naegele, pianist, is scheduled for appear- 
ances in the East and Middle West in re- 
cital and as soloist with various orches- 
tras. Ellen Ballon, pianist, will give 
her usual New York and Boston re- 
citals and will also appear in recitals in 
her native country—Canada—and else- 
where. 

“Ernest Davis will sing various tenor 
réles with the San Diego Opera Com- 
pany in October. He will also sing with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
and will tour with the New York Sym- 
phony as soloist. In addition to these, 
he has numerous concert and oratorio en- 
gagements. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will make a tour of the 
South and Southwest, including his na- 
tive State, Texas, during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Ralph Errolle, tenor, 
in addition to his activities with the 
Metropolitan Opera, will fill a number of 
concert engagements in the Hast and 
Middle West. He will also sing as guest 
artist in operas in other cities. Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, will make his usual 
concert tour and will appear as soloist 
with several choral and oratorio socie- 
ties. Zlatko Balakovic, the young vio- 
linist, is booked for a number of concerts 
in various parts of the country, in addi- 
tion to the recitals he will give in New 
York and Boston. Sascha Jacobsen, vio- 
linist, will divide his season between this 
country and a tour of Germany, France 
and Spain. Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist, will 
give a series of three concerts in New 
York. At one he will have the assist- 
ance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch in a program 
of sonatas by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Strauss. In the second concert he will 
be assisted by Wanda Landowska in an 
all Bach program. The third concert 
will be given with the assistance of Isa- 
belle Bengerova in a program of sonatas, 
concertos and shorter numbers. He will 
also play in other cities in recital alone 
as well as jointly with other artists. 

“The Letz Quartet, which up to the 
present has been active mostly in the 
Eastern States, is gaining ground 
throughout the Middle West, where it 
is booked for an extensive tour next 
season. The Stringwood Ensemble, 
which made a successful entry in the 
concert field last season in a recital 
given at Aeolian Hall, has found favor 
with clubs and colleges, as evidenced by 
the engagements secured for them for 
this coming season. It will also give a 
series of three subscription concerts in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 6, Jan. 26 and 
March 22.” 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


C. COPPICUS, proprietor of the 

¢Metropolitan Musical Bureau, is 
satisfied with the prospect for the com- 
ing concert season and reports more than 
500 advance bookings for the fourteen 
attractions under his direction. This 
figure does not include bookings outside 
of the United States and Canada. 

The Bureau announces three new at- 
tractions for 1925-26: Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, pianist; the English Singers, 
and Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch will give six lecture-recitals in 
Chicago and will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic, Minneapolis, and 
Philadelphia Orchestras, and will give 
twenty individual recitals in leading 
cities and ten joint concerts with Harold 
Bauer. The English Singers—comprising 
Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian 


Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley, 
and Cuthberg Kelley—have been en- 
gaged by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge for the 
Washington Festival. They will then 
make a short tour, giving a New York 
recital on Oct. 31. The repertoire of 
these artists, who have rediscovered the 
literature of madrigals, promises inter- 
esting musical novelties. Mr. Chamlee 
will be under the direction of the bureau, 
beginning next January. 

Other artists under the Metropolitan 
Musica) Bureau management are sched- 
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uling their seasons as follows. Maria 
Jeritza, the soprano of the Metropolitan, 
is making her annual fall tour. In Feb- 
ruary and March she will concertize, 
visiting many new cities in the South 
ani West. Giovanni Martinelli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, will make his an- 
nual spring tour at the close of the 
opera season. Jacques Thibaud, violin- 
ist, after the absence of a year during 
which he gave 208 concerts in Europe 
and Africa, will return to America on 
Jan. 1 for an extensive tour. Anna Case, 
soprano, left early in October for a five 
months tour taking her as far west as 
Hawaii where she gives three concerts 
in January. She returns to New York 
the middle of February. Louis Grave- 
ure, baritone, has an extensive tour of 
five months which opened with the Wor- 
cester Festival on Oct. 7 and which in- 
cludes two New York recitals. Ignaz 
Friedman, pianist, returns after the 
absence of a year in Europe, and will 
make his first tour of the Pacific Coast. 
Queena Mario, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan will fill ten recital engagements in 
October before joining the opera. Miss 
Mario has two engagements with the 
Society of Friends of Music and one at 
the Biltmore Musicales, New York. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, is booked with 
the New York and Boston Symphony 
Orchestras and will give recitals in New 
York, Chicago and many other cities in- 
cluding a tour of the Pacific Coast. 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, will give his an- 
nual concert tour in January and Feb- 
ruary, during the course of which he 
will make appearances with the Boston, 
New York and Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestras. Alberto Salvi, harpist, will 
open his tour in Houston on Oct. 25. 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra will 
again have a transcontinental tour and 
sail at the end of March for a tour of 
Europe. 





NATIONAL CONCERTS 


6¢¢NOOPERATION with and service to 

our patrons, and cooperation with 
and service to our artists are the two 
main features of our policy,” announces 
Libbie Miller, manager of National Con- 
certs. Miss Miller feels that with such 
principles as a basis, it is inevitable that 
their business will steadily improve as 
it has done in the past. The artists 
under the National Concerts manage- 
ment are Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Car- 
mela Ponselle and Jeanne Gordon, 
mezzo-sopranos, and Frances Peralta, so- 
prano—all of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. On their lists are also Fran- 
ces Paperte, soprano, and Carl Robbins, 
baritone. The bureau is also doing 
special work for Prof. Cesar Thom- 
son, the violinist. Miss Miller announces 
that in the near future the Ponselle 
sisters will appear in joint recitals. 





ANTONIA SAWYER, INC. 


¢é¢7TF I viewed the musical situation,” 
says Antonia Sawyer, “from the 
tour that I have arranged for Percy 
Grainger for 1925-6, I should indeed be 
optimistic. When this artist returns 
from Europe early in October he will 
immediately start upon a very busy 
concert season, giving recitals through- 
out the Middle West and as far South 
as Texas and Florida, making also sev- 
eral appearances in the New England 
States. He will make an extensive tour 
of Canada, including the extreme North- 
west. His only New York recital will 
be in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 16, but he 
will be soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic early in December. Mr. 
Grainger will again give one of his in- 
teresting orchestral concerts in Aeolian 
Hall on Dec. 29. On Jan. 3 he will give 
a ‘Room-Music’ concert in Boston with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra. He 
is bringing Herman Sandby, Danish 
’cellist, to America for these two special 
concerts and another to be given in New 
York on Jan. 7. Next spring he will 
leave for a long tour of Australia, re- 
turning to America in January, 1927. 
hen route he will give concerts in Hono- 
ulu. 
“Doris Doe, contralto, opened her tour 
at London, Canada, on Oct. 12. She will 


(} 


give several concerts in that territory. 
Her first New York appearance will be 
in Town Hall, Nov. 17. Tomford Harris, 
pianist, opened his season in White 
Plains, N. Y., Sept. 27, followed by an- 
other concert in Elmsford on Sept. 30, 
and a third at Aeolian Hall, New York 
City, Oct. 7. 

“Vlado Kolitsch, violinist, will give a 
series of Mozart recitals in costume. 
The first was in Greenburg on Oct. 16. 
He is accompanied on the spinet. Erik 
Bye, Norwegian baritone, will give his 
first New York recital early in January. 
He is a new artist under this manage- 
ment. The Maimska Sisters, pianist 
and violinist, will open their season with 
a recital in Steinway Hall on Nov. 14” 

Mrs. Sawyer has opened a new field. 
Vladimir Rosing, whose success has 
been notable in the operatic department 
of the Eastman School at Rochester, 
has sent her several singers, among 
them Halfred Young, tenor, and Clyde 
Miller, baritone, both of whom have 
been placed with companies of “The 
Student Prince” in leading réles. A 
soprano, Cecile Sherman, is also on her 
list. Mr. Rosing himself is under her 
management. His work in Rochester, 
however, leaves him very little time for 
concert work. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 


¢¢7T FEEL that the next two years 
hold great progress for the real 

artist, for the earnest artist manager, 
and for the diligent local manager,” says 
Sherman K. Smith. 
who sit at home after the contract is 
signed, failing even in some instances 
to use the advertising material fur- 
nished by the artist manager, get poor 
results at the box office. Artist manage- 
ment and concert giving, entailing an 
expense of hundreds of dollars, is a 
business and when treated as a business 
almost always is successful. 

“Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano; 
the Letz Quartet; Ann Estes and Justin 
Williams; Horace Britt and Ruth Muzzy 
Conniston, organist, will all tour and 
appear on my courses in the East and 
Middle West. Other artists, including 
Nellie Zimmer, Tom Williams, Earle 
Laros, pianist, who will play with the 
Cincinnati orchestra this season ; Gae- 
tane Britt, Hans Letz, Pauline Watson, 
and George Fergusson have unusual 
local seasons arranged with several trips 
out of the city. ; J 

“The Zimmer Harp Trio will make 
two long tours. The first, beginning at 
Meriden, Conn., early in the fall, will 
carry them beyond Chicago into every 
State north of Virginia, with more than 
thirty-five dates in the tour. The sec- 
ond tour will begin with a New York 
recital early in January and continue 
through the Southwest to the coast, 
turning back across the Central West 
at San Francisco. Bookings to date in- 
sure that this will be a banner year.” 





STANDARD BOOKING OFFICE 


HE Standard Booking Office an- 

nounces the following artists to be 
under their management for the season 
of 1925-26: Marjorie Meyer, soprano: 
Yascha Fishberg, violinist; Anna Car- 
bone, organist; Elizabeth Hoeppel, con- 
tralto; Princess Nina Caracciolo, dancer, 
daughter of the Minister of the Interior 
under the late Tsar; Tommy Thomson, 
Dutch pianist; Miriam Witkin, lyric so- 


prano, (programs for children of all 
ages) ; Harriet Marple, soprano; 
Thomas Vincent ator, composer- 
pianist. 


“We are confident,” it was stated, 
“that the following season will prove to 
be all that we have planned. Our art- 
ists are busy, and if wr? comment is 
to be made we suggest closer coopera- 
tion between artists’ management and 
those buying the musician. We find on 
every hand the complaint that well- 
written circulars and press material are 
not available in quality or in quantity 
and that after an artist is signed up 
interest lags. This should not be be- 
cause an artist should depend upon re- 
turn engagements in building business 
instead of appearing in new cities every 
season. Our leading artist is Miss 
Meyer who appears in New York Dec. 
10 at Steinway Hall with a special re- 
quest program of selected German num- 
bers, in Boston at Jordan Hall on Jan. 7 
and in Chicago (Kimball Hall) on Jan. 
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Miiller, Fraser Gange, and the de Reszke 
Singers. On each program a prominent 
dramatic star will aiso appear. The 
management has booked Blanche Yurka, 
Elsie Ferguson, and Will Rogers for the 
first three mornings. In pursuance with 
Mr. de Segurola’s policy of encouraging 
American art and artists, native music 
and several young American musicians 
will be featured in the course of the 
series. 


Hotel Roosevelt Recitals 


Beckhard & MacFarlane announce 
eight recitals in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Roosevelt, in January, February, 
March and April, to take place on Tues- 
day afternoons with the exception of the 
first recital which will be Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 2. At this first concert, 
Willem Mengelberg will appear with 
twenty-two members of the New York 
Philharmonic with Wanda Landowska, 
clavecinist, as soloist. Other soloists 
who have been engaged are Josef 
Szigeti, violinist, with Tamaki Miura, 
Japanese soprano, who will be heard on 
March 2; Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, with Roszi Varady, ’cellist, 
on March 30, and Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto with Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
on April 20. Other artists already en- 
gaged although the exact dates of their 
appearances are not yet decided upon, 
are Elly Ney, pianist, who will be heard 
in joint recital with Frederick Millar, 
British bass, who will make his New 
York début at this recital, Ignace Hils- 


berg, pianist, and Weyland Echols, 
tenor. 
Rubinstein Club 
The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 


Rogers Chapman, president, now enter- 
ing upon its thirty-ninth year, will give 
nine events during the season at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. These will include 
three evening concerts of the choral sec- 
tion of the Club, William Rogers Chap- 
man, conductor, with soloists from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Other 
events will be concerts on the evenings 
of Dec. 10, Feb. 16, and April 20; three 
afternoon musicales in the Astor Gallery 
on the Saturday afternoons, Nov. 14, 
March 13 and April 10; an evening re- 
cital and dance on the evening of Jan. 
27, an afternoon recital and reception, 
President’s Day, Saturday, Jan. 9, and 
the annual white breakfast, on the after- 
noon of May 1. Contracts with the solo- 
ists have not yet been closed as these 
are contingent upon dates at the Metro- 
politan. 


Cecilia Club 


The St. Cecilia Club, of 140 women’s 
voices, Victor Harris, conductor, will 
give its usual two concerts during the 
season, the dates for these being Jan. 
26 and March 23. Both concerts will be 
given as heretofore, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. At the first, Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, will be soloist, and at the sec- 
ond, George Barrére, flautist, and John 
Barclay, baritone. In addition to these 
concerts, the Club will sing for the in- 
mates of Bellevue Hospital on Nov. 17, 
with John Barnes Wells, tenor, as as- 
sisting soloist, and for the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts in Washington Irving 
High School on Jan. 22, with Frederick 
Baer, baritone, as soloist. 


Schola Cantorum 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, announces its two regular 
subscription concerts in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 23 and March 10. For the first 
concert the chorus of 200 voices is pre- 
paring a program of Russian operatic 
numbers, including Acts IV and VI of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” the Mar- 
ket Scene and the Submarine Ballet 
Scene; scenes from Moussorgsky’s “Kho- 
vantchina” and also the same composer’s 
“The Defeat of Sennacherib.” The 
chorus will be assisted by the complete 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a cast of 
distinguished soloists, to be announced 
later. For the second concert in March 
the Chorus will present a program of 
miscellaneous a capella music, includ- 
ing works by Palestrina, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and Nicolai, besides 
a number of folksongs. The organiza- 


tion has been engaged to give a concert 
in Summit, N. J., in the spring, and 
other out-of-town engagements are pend- 
ing. 

The usual subscription series of five 
lecture-musicales will be given through- 
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out the winter ph the auspices of the 
Advisory Council of the Schola Canto- 
rum, arrangements having already been 
made for a lecture by Felix Salmond, 
illustrated by a program of music for 
the ’cello played by Mr. Salmond, on Dec. 
18, a program of Brahms songs, to be 
sung by Elizabeth Rethberg, with an 
explanatory talk by Kurt Schindler, who 
will be at the piano for Mme. Rethberg, 
on Jan. 18; a program of chamber 
music to be given by the London String 
Quartet on Jan. 26, and a+ lecture on 
French and Russian Music to be given 
by Horace Alwyne, head of the music 
department of Bryn Mawr College, on 
Feb. 10. These lecture-musicales are 
given at various private houses, in the 
afternoon. 

In addition to its own concerts, the 
Chorus will take part in two perform- 
ances of the Mahler Second Symphony 
to be given by the New York Philhar- 
monic under the baton of Willem Men- 
gelberg on Nov. 25 and 27. 


Sinsheimer Quartet 


The Sinsheimer Quartet, Bernard 
Sinsheimer and Henri Moskowitz, vio- 
lins; Samuel Stillman, viola, and Lajos 
Shuk, ’cello, will be heard in three pub- 
lic New York concerts in November, 
January and March. The Quartet has 
also been engaged for ten private con- 
certs. In the vicinity of New York the 
organization will play three engagements 
in New Brunswick, N. J., three in Crest- 
wood and one in Scarsdale, N. Y. Among 
new works which will be given are Paul 
Juon’s Piano Quartet and two string 
quartets in manuscript. 


Society of the Friends of Music 


Several works of unusual interest will 
be performed for the first time in New 
York by the Society of the Friends of 
Music during its series of ten subscrip- 
tion concerts which will be given in the 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoons. Aside 
from Honegger’s Symphonic Psalm, “Le 
Roi David” which will have its American 
premiére at a special pre-season concert 
on Oct. 26, the first of the novelties will 
be Frederick Jacobi’s “Poet of the 
Desert” for chorus, baritone solo and 
orchestra. The soloist will be Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan. 
Another first performance will be a Sep- 
tet for strings, horn, piano and voice by 
Paolo Gallico. Wetzler’s Suite from 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” which 
has been played under the baton of many 
celebrated conductors abroad will have 
its first American hearing at one of the 
concerts. 

Among the unusual works to be given 
this season are Mozart’s Requiem which 
will be sung at the final concert, Brahms’ 
Folksongs arranged for chorus and or- 
chestra, a novel Concertante of Mozart 
for four wind instruments and orchestra, 
Bach’s Mahler Suite and a Piano Con- 
certo by Bach with Harold Samuel as 
soloist. 

The series of subscription concerts will 
begin on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 8, with 
a performance of Gluck’s “Orfeo” which 
was one of last season’s conspicuous suc- 
cesses. The dates for the remaining con- 
certs are Nov. 22, Dec. 13 and 20, Jan. 
10, Feb. 7, March 7 and 21, and April 
4 and 11. 

The list of soloists includes Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, pianist: Felix Salmond, 
’cellist; Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
George Meader. tenor; Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist; Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto; 
Queena Mario, scprano; Marion Telva, 
contralto: Armand Tokatyan, tenor; 
Léon Rothier, bass; William Gustafson, 
bass. and Merle Alcock, contralto. Rich- 
ard Conley is the manager of the Friends 
of Music. 


Sittig Trio 


The Sittig Trio opened its season in 
New York on Oct. 4. The organization, 
consists of Margaret’ Sittig. vio- 
lin: Edgar H. Sittig. ’cello, and Fred V. 
Sittig, piano. The Trio will be heard 
again in New York during the season 
and will also fill engagements in Phila- 
delphia. Bloomfield. N. J., Newark, 
Rockville Center, State Normal School, 
Stroudsburg and Cresco, Pa. 


Stringwood Ensemble 


The Stringwood Ensemble, Daniel 
Mayer, manager, will give three con- 
certs of chamber music in Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 6, Jan. 26 and March 22. The 
personnel of the organization includes 
Josef Stopak and Samuel Kuskin, vio- 
lins; Michael Cores, viola; Abram Bo- 


i. iadihi Simeon Bellison, clarinet, 
and Arthur Loesser, piano. 


Sunday Symphonic Society 


The third season of the Sunday Sym- 
phonic Society, under the baton of Jo- 
siah Zuro, its founder, will be inaugu- 
rated early in November in the Colonial 
Theater, Broadway and_ Sixty-second 
street instead of the Criterion Theater 
as heretofore, in order to accommodate 
the increasingly large audiences. The 
concerts will be given as formerly, at 
12:30 on Sundays, and will be supple- 
mented by explanatory talks. The con- 
certs are free to the public and the or- 
chestra of eighty-five players is de- 
pendent upon popular subscription for 
its support. A series of twelve fort- 
nightly concerts is contemplated with a 
possible extension to sixteen. - As in the 
past seasons, the programs will be along 
classical lines. The symphonies to be 
performed will include Beethoven’s 
First, Fifth and Seventh, Brahms’ Sec- 
ond, Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Schumann’s Fourth, the “Unfinished” by 
Shubert and the Symphonies in C and in 
E Flat by Mozart. Among other works 
scheduled are Dvorak’s “Carnival Over- 
ture,” Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juli- 
et,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Overture and “Sieg- 
fried Idyll’ and Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sion of Italy,” besides a number of other 
compositions. 

As in the past, a prominent place will 
be given to American composers. Orig- 
inal manuscripts are now being exam- 
ined by Mr. Zuro with a view to perform- 
ing those found suitable to the needs of 


the society. Again a prize of $100 will 
be awarded for the composition which 
finds most favor with the pub.ic. Last 
year’s winner of the prize was Willy 
Stahl, who played his own concerto at 
one of the concerts. Special place on the 
program is reserved for young artists 
who have never had an opportunity to 
appear with orchestra. 


Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio will be on tour 
during the entire month of February in 
the South, from Florida to Texas and 
through the Middle West. 

Their New York concert is booked for 
Dec. 18 in the Town Hall; on which oc- 
casion they will play a trio by Lekeu 
which has been performed rarely if ever 
before in New York City. They will 
also give two concerts for the Brooklyn 
Institute on Dec. 6, and 16, besides ap- 
pearing in a series of recitals at Hunter 
College and for the Peoples’ Chamber 
Music Course in Washington Irving 
High School. 


University Glee Club 


The University Glee Club, Marshall 
Bartholomew, conductor, now in_ its 
thirty-first year, will be heard in its cus- 
tomary two concerts, on Feb. 3, and 
April 238, in Carnegie Hall, giving pro- 
grams of classic and’: modern works for 
male voices. An innovation this season 
will be the club’s appearance with the 
State Symphony on Jan. 27, in Horatio 
Parker’s “Leap of Roushan Beg” and 
Gustav Holst’s “Dirge for Two Veter- 
ans.” The club will also appear in the 
joint concert of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America in February. 
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EVELYN MacNEVIN 


CONTRALTO 


“A voice of fine volume and golden quality.”—New York Times 


Making extensive tour this season. 
ments in Middle West, including Kansas City 
in December. 


Season 1926-27 now booking 
For Terms and Dates Address 


HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Engage- 


In East in February and March. 


4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 











Remarkably true and perfectly trained voice 
“Fine sense of the dramatic” 
“EXTREMELY captivating” 




















Available for 
Concert and Recital 


Management, R. D. MORGAN, 
6 East 36th St., New York 
Phone Caledonia 9418 














MADAME MARY ADELIA HARPER 


and New York 
MR. HENRY HARPER of London 
President 
Technical Director Self Expression for the Develop- 
ment of Poise in Action 
MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Technique 
Basso, Royal Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, ete. 


THE HARPER INSTITUTE, tea. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 
FACULTY: 


Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of London 


CLASSES NOW FORMING—CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


(Branch studios planned for other American cities. 


DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 
Conductor, Lecturer, Piano Pedagegue, Coach and 
Accompanist. 
Director Department of Music 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, Hamburg, Barcelona 
and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon 1920-25) 


MRS. IDA L. GREGORY 
Director Department of Psychology 
Specialist in Character Analysis and Vocational 
Guidance. Assistant Judge Denver Juvenile Court 
(1905-25) 


Teachers prospectus mailed on application.) 











Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 








GEORGE C ASTE LLE VIRGINIA 


Joint Recitals 
Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 
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the Boston Civic Opera Company, which 
came to an abrupt but lamentable end 
before its first week’s program was 
completed. 

The Impromptu, founded by Mrs. W. 
L. Crocker ana composed of thirty-five 
women .voices, will open its fifteenth 
season at the Hotel Beaconsfield ball- 
room, Nov. 4, with the presentation of 
Charles Bennett’s new cantata “The 
Lady of Shalott.” Mr. Bennett will con- 
duct and the soloists will be David Blair 
McClosky, baritone, and Elizabeth Wor- 
cester, soprano. Also on the same pro- 
gram will be Walter Hansen, pianist, 
and Mrs. Arthur Farley, soprano. Mar- 
garet Walch will play at the second con- 
cert, Nov. 18, and Claramond Thompson, 
contralto, will be the other artist. On 
Dec. 2, George Smith, pianist, will play 
and Mrs. Ora Williams Jacobs, soprano, 
will also assist. 

After an active registration week, the 
New England Conservatory of Music’s 
first semester of 1925-26 was opened on 
Sept. 17.. On the afternoon preceding 
the opening a faculty meeting was held, 
according to custom, in Recital Hall at 
which Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Goodrich 
spoke briefly upon the curriculum of the 
present school year and other topics. 

Mr. Chadwick, in welcoming the new 
and returning teachers, emphasized the 
importance of the newly organized col- 
legiate department. He _ stated that 
during the past summer many applica- 
tions for entrance to this department 
have been received from promising can- 
didates and he predicted that any young 
musician who earns either of the degrees 
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‘‘A Master Pianist.""—-New York Evening Post 


Season of 1925,-26 Now Booking 


For Terms and Dates 
Address: Exclusive Management 
HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Studio Address: 28 West 70th Street, New York City 
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now offered by the Conservatory will 
find it a valuable professional asset. 

Upon the teachers of harmony Mr. 
Chadwick impressed the desirability of 
teaching through the fingers, even if 
with some necessary sacrifice of the 
quantity of paper work. “If they can 
do it on the pianoforte they can do it 
on paper” was his succinct generaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Goodrich strongly urged the fac- 
ulty to keep their recommendations for 
recitals coming in order that the pro- 
grams of the forthcoming year may be 
well balanced and artistically satisfac- 
tory. He announced that Mr. Chadwick 
will take the recital class on Friday, 
each week, while he himself will con- 
tinue to take it on Tuesdays. 

As dean Mr. Goodrich will for the 
present have a special office hour for 
the benefit of members of the faculty, 
beginning at 12.30 on Fridays. The 
customary meeting of welcome to the 
students was held in Jordan Hall at 
noon on the opening day. It gave 
opportunity to hear Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
Flanders and Mr. Goodrich give their 
cordial tender of help and advice as 
problems of the school year arise, and 
to be apprized of some of the advantages 
of the Conservatory and the city. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, 
Agide Jacchia, director, opened on Sept. 
14 with a registration the highest in the 


school’s history. Director Jacchia an- 
nounced the following additions to the 
faculty: Arturo Vita from Milan— 


Italy’s foremost instructor in Bel Canto; 
George C. Vieh, pianist from Vienna, 
in the piano department; William H. 
Taunton, formerly first trombone of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
teacher of the trombone, and William 
C. Mason in the dramatic art depart- 
ment. Mr. Jacchia recently returned 
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Mrs. JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios No. 73, 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2688 and Pennsylvania 2634 
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RUSSIAN BARITONE 
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“Mr. Saslawsky is without doubt one of the best singers of Russian songs now before 


the public.’”—New York Herald. 


Available for Recitals, Oratorio and with Orchestra 


Address: 22 East 89th St., New York 


Tel. Lenox 10205 
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HARRIET M. BEHNEE 


Voice Teacher — Dramatic Art 
Wagnerian Roles—German Lieder 


Phone: Academy 4363 














BOSTON PROGRAMS COVER WIDE FIELD 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Serge Koussevitzky 
made a feature of Strauss’ tone poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” at the pair 
of Boston Symphony concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 
16 and 17. The intense drama of 
Strauss’ music found in Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky a highly sympathetic interpreter 
This emotional music is especially suited 
to his temperament. Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave an excitingly vivid reading of the 
tone poem, a reading that genuineiy 
stirred the large audience. The orches- 
tra was obliged to share in the enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mr. Koussevitzky introduced for the 
first time at these concerts an interest- 
ing Concerto Grosso, No. 8, Op. 6 
(“Christmas Concerto”), for string or- 
chestra and organ by Correlli. It proved 
to be agreeable music. The closing work 
was’. Berlioz’ “Fantastic” Symphony, 
played with much brilliance. 


Rosa Ponselle Sings 


Rosa Ponselle opened the Steinert 
Series of five concerts at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 11. Arias 


from operas and two groups of songs 
were on her program. These Miss Pon- 
selle sang not only with opulence of 


voice but with discriminating musical 
taste. Her beautiful rich soprano and 
her finished artistry won her much ap- 
plause. Stuart Ross was a capable solo- 
ist as well as accompanist. 


New Zealand Artists 


Hamilton Hodges, New England bass, 
and Clifford Kemp, New Zealand pian- 
ist, were heard in recital at Jordan Hall 





from Italy and will give personal direc- 
tion in the Conservatory’s various de- 
partments. 

The Felix Fox School of Pianoforte 
Playing opened in mid-September with 
a registration that surpassed last year’s 
record quota. The faculty is practically 
the same as last year. W. J. PARKER. 


on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 11. Mr. 
Hodges’ program included a group of 
spirituals. He has a voice of rich qual- 
ity and mellow resonance. His technic 
is well rounded. It is as an interpreter 
that Mr. Hodges impresses his listeners. 
He sings not only with fervor but with a 
tine sense of style. Mr. Kemp ac- 
companied beautifully and showed in 
his solos a beautiful, sensitive tone, a 
clean technic, and poetic feeling for his 
music. 


Julio Cardona Plays 


Julio Cardona, Portuguese violinist, 
played at Jordan Hall on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 16. Throughout his program 
Mr. Cardona showed himself a_ finely 
schooled artist, possessed of fluent tech- 
nic. He produces a singularly beautiful 
tone and modulates it tastefully. His 
interpretations have distinct charm and 
he plays with unfailing musicianship. 
Teofilo Russell accompanied. 


Rubinstein . { ppears 


Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, was heard 
at Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 17. The chief work on his program 
was the Liszt Sonata in B Minor, which 
Mr. Rubinstein played dramatically if 
not grandiloquentiy. His was a well- 
knit and finely proportioned interpreta- 
tion, the depth and sincerity of which 
earned for him much applause. In the 
other compositions, Mr. Rubinstein re- 
vealed himself as a pianist of exquisite 
taste, playing with delightful tonal qual- 
ity and with rhythmic charm. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Sigrid Onegin Draws Record Audience 
in Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Oct. 17.—Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, gave a concert at the 
State Teachers’ College as the opening 
number of the season’s concert course. 
The audience was the largest in years, 
filling the auditorium, the stage and 
aisles to overflowing, and was most 
enthusiastic. CALDWELL. 
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Italian-American Pianist 
Available for 
Concerts—Recitals 
Season 1925-26 
Exclusive Management 
State Concert Bureau 


Chickering Hall, New York 
Tel. 
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Carolyn Beebe Will Accept a Limited Number of Pupils in Piano. 
Residence Telephone Circle 


Able Preparatory Teachers. 
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CAROLYN BEEBE 


Concert Pianist 


HELEN BEEBE 


Soprano and Teacher of Voice 


601 STEINWAY HALL 


113 West Fifty-seventh Street 
Telephone Circle 0156 
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AGNES 


ROBINSON 


Dramatic Soprano 


New Orleans French Opera. 


Available for Opera, Concerts, Recitals 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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twelve children’s concerts. A consider- 
able part of the preparation will be 
carried on by means of the radio. 
Through the cooperation of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Saturday Instrumental 
Schools with East and West Side 
branches offer a twenty-two week ses- 
sion. Over 800 students are enrolled in 
these classes and lessons on every in- 
strument in the symphony orchestra are 
given. In addition variously graded 
bands and orchestras are provided in 
which the students enroll for ensemble 
training. These bands and orchestras 
are distinct from the individual organ- 
izations in each of the schools. 

Two new courses have been designed 
this season in the Senior Teachers’ Col- 
lege for teachers already in service. A 
Teachers Choral Club and a course on 
Appreciation of Orchestral Literature. 
The orchestral course consists of thirty 
sessions, twenty of them being the con- 
certs of the symphony series of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the remainder 
held at the Senior Teachers’ College and 
used largely for periods of discussion. 
This course is open to any teacher of the 
Cleveland schools or any one else who 
cares to pay the fee—the season ticket 
for the symphony series and the uni- 
versity fee. 


Extensive Museum Series 


The Cleveland Museum of Art features 
musical activities in an extensive degree. 
Arthur Quimby has been appointed 
Curator of musical Art, succeeding 
Douglas Moore, who won the Pulitzer 
prize last year and is now studying in 
Europe. Mr. Quimby has been assoc- 
iated with Mr. Moore in this department 
for the past three years, spending the 
summer of 1924 in Paris studying under 
Widor. 

A series of Friday evening programs 
will be presented including lectures and 
recitals. The lecture will be devoted to 
the Development of Modern Music;—‘In 
England,” by Donald Francis Tovey, 
Reid Professor of Music, University of 
Edinburgh; “In Russia,’ by Alfred J. 
Swan; “In America,” by Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester; “In France,” by Paul 
Rosenfeld. 

The recitals will include an historical 
series of quartets presented by the 
Cleveland String Quartet under the 
direction of Arthur Beckwith, and the 
Ribaupierre Quartet, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. de Ribaupierre. 

On alternate Sunday afternoons two 
series of talks, one by visiting speakers, 
and the other a series on Great Masters 
of Music, five of them by Mr. Quimby 
and the other by Arthur Shepherd. The 
























































visiting speakers will include Boris 
Saslawsky, Ratan Devi, and George 
Smith. 


A series of organ recitals will be 
presented on Wednesday evening and 
Sunday afternoons. The Wednesday 
evening recitals will be given by Mr. 








Quimby and by visiting organists in- 
cluding Albert Riemenschneider, Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, George W. Andrews. A. 
Decaux, and Lynnwood Farnam. Mr. 
Farnam will give an Historical Series 
in January, February and March. 


Club Schedules Reported 


The Fortnightly Musical Club enters 
upon its thirty-third season with a pro- 
gram of varied activities and attractions. 
Six matinée programs by artist members 
of the club will be presented in Hotel 
Statler ballroom, with occasional assist- 
ance from outside talent. The Fort- 
nightlv Chorus of women’s voices, 
directed by Zoe Long Fouts, that re- 
ceived high praise from national critics 
at the Biennial Festival of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Portland, 
Oregon, will be heard also. 

Two evening concerts by outside talent 
will be offered in Wade Park Manor 
ballroom. The first of these will be by 
Gertrude Ross on Nov. 10, presenting a 
group of her songs with the composer 
at the piano, and a musical transcrip- 
tion of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by 
James Russell Lowell, written by Mrs. 
Ross for piano and solo singers. 

Members will be given the opportunity 
of hearing the Paderewski concert in 
January. Announcement of the other 
evening concert will be made at a later 
date. 

The Fortnightly Chorus began re- 
hearsals on Oct. 6. So great has been 
the success of this chorus under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Fouts that at 
present there is a waiting list for mem- 
bership. Officers of the Fortnightly 
Club include: Mrs. A. B. Schneider, 
president; Mrs. Frances B. Kortheuer 
and Mrs. Arthur Bradley, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. J. Powell Jones, secretary; 
Mrs. John Homer Kapn, treasurer; Mrs 
Harry L. Goodbread, chairman of after- 
noon concerts and chorus accompanist. 

The Singers Club also enters upon its 
thirty-third season with announcements 
that assure the greatest season in its 
history. J. Van Dyke Miller, who last 
season rose from the accompanist bench 
to the director’s platform, achieved re- 
markable successes and will of course 
continue as director. The customary 
three concerts will be presented in 
Masonic Hall at which time Tito Schipa 
will appear as soloist on Nov. 27; 
Queena Mario, on March 4; and Harriet 
Eells, of Cleveland, mezzo-soprano, on 
April 23. Officers of the club are: A. 
H. Fiebach, president; Judge Carl V. 
Wiegandt, vice-president; E. S. Trayte, 
financial secretary; J. W. McKechnie, 
treasurer; Ralph B. Hunter, recording 
secretary. 


Chorus to Visit Wales 


The Orpheus Male Choir which won 
the National prize at the Eisteddfod in 
Wales two years ago and the $1,000 prize 
at the Youngstown, Ohio this season, 
under the leadership of Charles D. Dawe, 
announces a season of many activities. 
The original group of twenty has been 
augmented to 75 voices, and plans are 
made for another trip to Wales next 
summer. Bookings have been made for 





numerous local appearances including 
Keith’s Palace Theater and a concert in 
Public Hall in the spring. Several out- 
of-town engagements are also announced 
including one at Keith’s Theater in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Greater Cleveland Lutheran 
Chorus, J. W. Strieter conductor, an- 
nounces a season of considerable in- 
terest. The first concert will be given 
in December when a miscellaneous pro- 
gram will be presented with Albert 
Riemenschneider, Cleveland organist, as 
soloist. The second program will present 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” with the follow- 
ing soloists: Joyce Bannerman, soprano; 
Mrs. Marie Stone Langston, contralto; 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor; and 
Charles Trowbridge, bass. The Cleve- 
land Symphony Ensemble, with Walter 
Logan conducting, will furnish the 
accompaniments. Estell Gockel is the 
club accompanist. 

The Cleveland Singing Society, under 
the leadership of Charles De Harrack, 
will present its fourth annual concert on 
January 10 in the auditorium of the 
Euclid Ave. Temple. A miscellaneous 
program will be offered including Mr. 
De Harrack’s “Allegorical Poem” writ- 
ten for orchestra, soli, and chorus. The 
chorus will also appear in concert in 
Youngstown, Ohio and Pittsburgh Pa. 

The Cleveland Symphony Ensemble 
Orchestra under the leadership of Walter 
Logan predicts a busy season. Several 
bookings have been made out-of-town, 
including an opera performance at Can- 
ton, Ohio, Nov. 17, and a return engage- 
ment at Conneaut Lake, Pa., where 
successful appearances were made this 
summer. 

An interesting concert course of four 
programs in Masonic Hall is offered by 
Frederick Gonda. Marie Jeritza opens 
the group on Oct. 18; the Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Ballet, with Andreas Pavley 
with twenty-five dancers and a little 
symphony, on Nov. 2; Edward Johnson 
and Joan Ruth in a joint concert in 
March. They will present scenes from 
operas with significant scenes and set- 
tings. Harold Bauer and Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch in a two piano recital, March 
21, Mr. Gonda will also present 
Paderewski in concert in Public Hall, 
Jan. 17. 

The annual appearance of John Philip 
Sousa on Oct. 17; John McCormack on 
Nov. 1; and Galli-Curci on Nov. 25 are 
announced for Public Hall. Somewhat 
of a novelty will be the appearance of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Feb. 26, 
in Public Hall, under management of 
Grace Denton of Toledo, Ohio. 





Kathryn Pickard announces recitals 
by Sergei: Rachmaninoff on Nov. 23, and 
a Kreisler on Jan. 19 in Masonic 

all. 


Music Schools Active 


The Hruby Conservatory of Music, 
organized eight years ago announces a 
busy season under the auspices of the 
six Hruby brothers. The season has 
begun with an increased enrollment in 
the main school and in the new branch 
on the west side. All instruments of the 
orchestra are taught and a very suc- 
cessful symphony orchestra composed of 
the advanced students appears regularly 
in concert. Bookings are being made 
for some out-of-town engagements. 

new school of music, the Martha 
Lee Club School, has recently been 
organized with several prominent Cleve- 
land musicians as the faculty. The plan 
has been modeled from a non-profes- 
sional organization and aims to reach 
those interested merely from a fondness 
of the art, and who do not intend 
to make it a profession. The faculty 
includes Norma Lentz, piano; George 
Stump, voice; Verne Leslie Steck, violin; 
Nell Steck, harp; Harmon Gehr, violin. 
A Symphony Orchestra has been formed 
from the school and Walter Logan en- 
gaged for 40 rehearsals to conduct it. 
Mr. Logan anticipates splendid results 
and states remarkable talent has been 
discovered. More than 100 applications 
have been received for membership. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Fraser Gange Opens Season 


Fraser Gange began his season on 
Oct. 9 in joint recital with Sascha Jacob- 
sen in Bedford Hills, Mass. He has two 


appearances with Willem Mengelberg in 
the near future, one at the opening of 
Steinway Hall on Oct. 27, in Mr. Men- 
gelberg’s new cantata and another with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Brooklyn 
on Nov. 1. 


Szigeti Has Heavy Schedule Abroad 


Before arriving for his first Ameri- 
can tour in December, Josenh Szigeti 
will give concerts in Vienna, Budapest, 
Moscow, Petrograd Brussels Antwerp, 
Liége, London, Warsaw and _ several 
Rhenish cities. He is already buoked for 
a spring tour at the conclusion of his 
American season, with appearances in 
Paris, Berlin, Riga and Italy. 
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ELIZABETH 


QUAILE 


TEACHER OF ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYING 


Special Classes for Teachers 
Classes in Interpretation 


Studio: 22 East 89th St., New York 
Tel. Lenox 1659 





















KITTY CHEATHAM 
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CORAL BAKER "==2:..-.. 


Teacher ef Artistic Singing. Oraterie— 
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KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 








MAURICE FREDERIC 


LAFARCE 


Teacher of Voice — Coaching 


Especially in French Repertoire 
Studio: 49 West 56th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 7282 








SOPRANO 


Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 











Photo by White 
“A WELCOME RETURN 

“ ... Time can never touch her art. . . . That remains the spiritual, intimate gem 
it has always been since the day she slipped (smiling you may be sure) into the 
world to be Yvette Guilbert’s only rival. . . . Hear her sing some tender lullaby. 

. « Watch her face with its rainbow of expression, . . . You forget the con- 
ventional platform. . . . In front of you is a woman whose artistic intelligence 
is so high . . . that you are uncomfortably uncertain whether you have deserved 
your comfortable chair or not.”—E. S A., The Spectator, London, July 25, 1925. 


First New York Recital This Season at Town Hall 
Friday Afternoon, November 13, at 3 


All Communications to 


Management KITTY CHEATHAM 
118 W. 57th St., New York City Tel. 1900 Circle 




















BEATRICE MARTIN 


a VIOLIN STUD|]O 

s CONCERTS—RECITALS 
H Studio: 314 West 94th St., New York 
A Formerly Concertmaster City Symphony Orchestra el. Riverside 2067 








Maude Douglas Tweedy .. sz" *:""... 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science Tel. Caledonia 0497 








Management 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brunswick Records 


MARIE MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals 
Address Management, Grace Demme, 

2 West 87th St.. New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3001 
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HENRY LEVINE GIVES 
CONCERT IN BOSTON 


First Piano Recital of 
Season Heard With 
Pleasure 


BosTon, Oct. 17.—The opening piano 
recital of the season was given by Henry 
Levine. 

The program was individual and ex- 
cellently planned. There were classical 
and modern pieces in equable proportion, 
but the old and new were not segregated, 
or arranged in more or less antagonistic 
“blocs”; instead, they were discreetly 
mingled, and proved that one can pass 
from Bach to Bloch or from Chopin to 
Debussy without any conscious need of 
mental readjustment. There was no so- 
nata, but no protests were recorded over 
this omission. 

The first group contained a Menuet 
and the C Minor Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach, followed by Ernest Bloch’s “Nir- 
vana” and “Poems of the Sea.” An at- 
tractive but seldom played Humoreske 
by Grieg and a Nocturne, Waltz and 
Ballade by Chopin made up the second 
part. The final section included De- 


bussy’s “La Cathédrale Engloutie” and 
“General Lavine”; “A Braggart a-walk- 
ing Goes” by Arthur Crew Inman; “In 
a Vodka Shop” by Arnold Bax; “The 
Dancer in the Patio” (tango) by Charles 
Repper; and Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody. An 
innovation was the grouping of three 
numbers under the heading, “Three 
Humorous Pieces.” 

The individuality, taste and humor 
which guided Mr. Levine in making up 
his program was evident also in his in- 
terpretation of it, but it was the music 
itself that he invited his audience to 
listen to and not primarily his playing, 
for he did not exploit himself at the 
expense of the composers. 

Mr. Levine showed the first requisite 
of good piano playing-—an appreciation 
of tone quality—-and had at command the 
range of color necessary to his varying 
music, from a delicate piano to a sono- 
rous, but not harsh, forte. Each piece 
was, moreover, shown in a “good light.” 
The Bach Menuet was played rhyth- 
mically, without affectation, and the 
Bloch tone-pictures with contrasting de- 
scriptive power and sophistication. There 
was poetry in the Chopin numbers, im- 
agination in Debussy’s “Cathédral” and 
Repper’s tango, and good fun in the 
pieces by Bax and Inman. 


The audience was of good size and 
very evidently pleased. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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Address: 38 East 85th Street, New York City 
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WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Four Years Associated with the Witherspoon Studios 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., New York 


Tel. Schuyler 0480 
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Season 1925-26 
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DES MOINES CIVIC 
MUSIC BODY GROWS 


New Association Numbers 
400 Members—Plans 
Many Projects 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Oct. 17.—With 
more than 400 members already enrolled 
in the newly organized Civic Music As- 
sociation, and with indications that the 
membership roll eventually will be 


swelled to 1000, prospects now are that 
Des Moines and Central Iowa will enjoy 
the greatest music season in history in 
the months just ahead. 

The object of the Civic Music Associ- 
ation is to promote Des Moines as a 
music center and to create a fund to be 
used in providing the city with mu- 
nicipal music projects, such as choruses, 
bands and music scholarships. 

In addition, a series of five artist con- 
certs will be presented during the 1925- 
1926 season for members of the associ- 
ation. 

Membership in the association is open 
to al! citizens of Des Moines and central 
Iowa. Membership dues are $5 per 
year, this sum including admission to 
the concert series. The wonderful 
enthusiasm and support which has 
greeted the movement in its inception 
makes prospects for the future roseate 
indeed, and music-lovers in this section 
are greatly elated over the initial suc- 
cess that has attended their efforts. 

Officers of the association are Warren 
R. Jackson, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, president; Mrs. H.. H. 
Coggeshall, vice-president; A. J. Burton, 
recording secretary; Mildred West, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Clyde E. 
Brenton, treasurer; and with Miss 
Genevieve Westerman, Holmes Cowper, 
Dr. Francis Holbrook and George Fred- 
erick Ogden make up the board of 
directors. Chairmen of standing com- 
mittees also will be members of the 
executive board. The officers comprise 
the executive committee. 

Serving on the membership committee 
are A. J. Burton, Mrs. Frank P. Flynn, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Neumann, Alfred H. 
Smith, Mrs. Eugene Cutler, Mrs. H. H. 
Coggeshall, George Frederick Ogden, 





Raymond N. Carr, Mrs. George Polk 
Hippee, Holmes Cowper and Warren R. 
Jackson. 

“In the organization of the Civic 
Music Association, Des Moines, is keep- 
ing pace with other progressive Amer- 
ican municipalities,’ Mrs. H. H. Cogge- 
shall, the vice-president, said recuulle. 
“Des Moines ranks high in the field of 
musie and our new association will mean 
much for the further advancement of 
our city along this line.” 

The following committees will be 
appointed by the President later: artists, 
tickets, halls, music week, Sunday con- 
certs, press and publicity; speaker’s 
bureau and printing. ; 


“ORPHEUS” AT CAPITOL 








Josef Fuchs Plays Cadenza in Overture 
—Largo Sung as Trio 


Maj. Edward Bowes presents several 
interesting musical numbers at the 
Capitol Theater. Of primary importance 


is the “Orpheus” Overture by Offenbach, 
played by the orchestra, under David 
Mendoza, because it offers an oppor- 
tunity to display the musicianship of 
Josef Fuchs, concertmaster, who plays 
an interpolated cadenza. Second in in- 
terest is an arrangement for trio of 
“Goin’ Home,” from the Largo of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. It 
is sung by three popular Capitol solo- 
ists: Gladys Rice, soprano; Marjorie 
Harcum, contralto, and Sigurd Nilssen, 
baritone. 

The dance numbers are light and 
colorful. Mlle. Gambarelli, prima balle- 
rina, is seen in a number characteristic 
of her particular style, “Red Rose” from 
the “Ballet of the Flowers” by Hadley. 
Chester Hale has arranged a _ ballet 
which he calls ‘“Pierrot’s Serenade,” to 
musie by Drigo, in which Doris Niles 
and the Capitol Ballet Corps participate. 

Stellar position as soloist is held by 
Caroline Andrews, coloratura soprano, 
who sings “Una Voce Poco Fa” from 
the “Barber of Seville.” 


Abby Putnam Morrison Returns to U.S. 


Abby Putnam Morrison, soprano, re- 
turned recently from Paris and London, 
where she gave several successful con- 
certs. Miss Morrison also sang in a con- 
cert given on the Paris with Feodor 
Chaliapin and Paul Kochanski. 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY  : 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
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% DES MOINES, IA. 

f Full Standard Courses in Music Offered ; 
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Write for Catalogue to Holmes Cowper, Dean 


Faculty of 30—Enrollment Last Year 671 
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THE 


Chamber Music Society 
OF 


San Francisco 


Leading American Ensemble Organization 
Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht 


Musical Direction, Louis Persinger 





LOUIS PERSINGER, Violin 
LOUIS FORD, Violin 


NATHAN FIRESTONE, Viola 
WALTPR FERNER, Violincello 
ELIAS HECHT, Flute 
Over 60 Concerts Booked for 1925-26 Season 
A few dates available in January and February, 1926 
Apply to MAUD W. GIBBON, Manager, 129 W. 48th St., New York City 


For Pacific Coast Time in March and April Apply Now to 
708 Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








METHODE YERSIN 
FRENCH DICTION FOR SINGERS 
Students of this Method Sing French Without Foreign Accent 


Demonstration lesson without charge 


MRS. VALLEDA ROBICHON HAIG 


(Paris Diploma from Melles Yersin) 
305 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5407 
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New York Offices Predict Prosp erous Year 
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15. Miss Meyer also appears in a tour 
of New York State in November and 
in Michigan and Illinois during latter 
part of January, February and March. 
She tours Europe appearing in Berlin, 
Vienna, The Hague, Paris, London and 
Rome during the spring of 1927. Our 
representative, Walter Lake, sailed Sept. 
16 to arrange this tour.” 


UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, INC. 


¢¢TiOR the first time within recent 

years, signs are apparent that the 
concert giving business in the United 
States is becoming rationally stabilized,” 
reports Sol Hurok, managing director of 
Universal Artists, Inc. “For one thing, 
irresponsible individuals, who imagined 
fortunes could be obtained over night in 
the concert business, are no longer ob- 
stacles in the way of established local 
managers. They are chasing the pot of 
gold in other fields. Secondly, local 
managers are very conservative in their 
purchase of artists so that the evil of 
overbooking is eliminated. 

“The season of 1925-26, therefore, 
looks exceedingly promising to this office. 
Bookings of our artists, though not at 
this time overfilled, are strong and have 
been made by local managers that are 
reliable and efficient. 

“With the optimistic reports from the 
entire country about business in general, 
it is safe to believe that the concert busi- 
ness will share in the prosperity of the 
nation. 

“The artists under our management 
that will make transcontinental tours 
are: Feodor Chaliapin, the greatest of 
Russia’s singers; Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, and Isa Kremer. Other artists 
under our management and who will 
tour the territory east of the Mississippi 
are Ina Bourskaya, Rudolph Polk, Leo- 
nora Cortez and others. 

“Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
will have a transcontinental tour during 
the season of 1926-27, for which book- 
ings are now being made.” 








CHARLES L. WAGNER 


HARLES L. WAGNER’S plans for 
next season include the management 
of nine attractions. Will Rogers, now 
under his management, made his début 
Oct. 7, in Elmira on the lecture plat- 
form, with the De Reszké Singers. 
They are booked for seventy-five con- 
certs in seventy-five nights. This breaks 
the record for bookings. 
Frances Alda’s season with the Alda 


Metropolitan Quartet, which includes 
Carolina Lazzari, Ralph Errolle and 
Giovanni Martino, opened in Toronto 


Oct. 7. Mary Garden arrives in Novem- 
ber and will start her concert season 
then. 

Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, 
arrives in November and will start on a 
concert tour that takes him to Cali- 
fornia. Toti Dal Monte, the soprano of 
the Metropolitan, also arrives in Novem- 
ber for a series of concerts. For the 
first time in many years, Mr. Wagner 
will have a pianist under his manage- 
ment. Walter Gieseking will make his 
début in this country during the early 
part of 1926. 


K. M. WHITE CONCERT 
DIRECTION 


66 USINESS is good, and our fall 

bookings show a decided increase 
over last year’s,” announces K. M. 
White, president of the K. M. White 
Concert Direction, of New York and 
Boston. 

“From a small beginning our concert 
business has had a most healthy growth. 
Most of our bookings have been made 
with organizations whose sole purpose 
is educating the people to the full ap- 
preciation of good music. 


“We limit our territory, therely 


economizing on transportation and in- 
cidental expenses.” 

This office will book tours by the fol- 
lowing: 


Martino’s Candlelight Orches- 


tra, the Candlelight Sextet, Suzanne 
Keener, soprano; Vora de Phillippe, so- 
prano; the Moscow Art Ensemble and 
Percy Scholes, London critic. 

Demeter Zachareff is musical director, 
and C. R. Lovejoy, New York manager 
of the bureau. 


JEAN WISWELL 


EAN WISWELL announces the man- 
agement of the following artists for 
the season 1925-26: Sigismond Stojow- 
ski, pianist; Daisy Jean, ’cellist and 
soprano; Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Bea- 
trice Mack, soprano; Harriet Eells, 
mezzo-soprano; Ida Deck, pianist; the 
Herter String Quartet. 

“Musical progress 
country is apparent in every com- 
munity,” says Miss Wiswell, “In some 
places overbooking has been the cause 
of the discontinuance of a few concert 
courses. But the law of averages pre- 
vails, and a healthy growth in appreci- 
ation and standards is evident wherever 
a spirit of cooperation and good faith 
exists between the local manager and 
his or her public. 

“The novelty of radio may have 
caused a loss in attendance in some 
places, but by its very nature it can 
never supplant the real appearance of 
the artist in person. In its constantly 
improving state, radio has become an 
important factor in creating fields and 
stimulating greater interest in music. 

“The difficulty in launching the newer 
and younger artists is a real problem. 
The numerous conservatories and pri- 
vate studios of this country are turning 
out quantities of splendid material for 
which proper channels of distribution 
must be made. Successfully passing 
through the fire of their metropolitan 
débuts, these young singers and instru- 
mentalists should be given due con- 
sideration by booking managers and 


throughout the 


local organizations. Encouraging recog- 
nition is coming from certain places 
where local musicians are _ providing 


opportunities for the proper introduc- 
tion, with the need of financial profit 
for themselves. This seems the logical 
solution, and the pioneers in such a 
movement are real benefactors. May 
their tribe increase. 

“During the coming year I will man- 
age New York recitals for all the artists 
on my list, as well as some others. 
These artists listed above will make 
appearances throughout the country, 
and Mr. Stojowski is now on his way 
to Europe, to appear as soloist with the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris, under 
Pierne, and in Amsterdam, with the 
Concertgebow, under Mengelberg, play- 
ing his own ‘Prologue, Scherzo and 
Variations.’ ” 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


HE Wolfsohn Musical Bureau an- 

nounces that business is progressing 
very nicely and that it has no com- 
plaints to offer. 

“In fact, our gross business is grow- 
ing all the time,” it was said. “One 
particular section of the country may be 
off a little one season, owing to local 
industrial conditions, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by increased ac- 
tivity in another section and especially 
by the addition of new courses in some 
of the smaller cities which have not 
heretofore had an established course of 
concerts, but depended simply on such 
single attractions as might appear from 
time to time. 

“Our system of a series of concerts, 
or courses, in the various cities in which 
we operate, has a fine moral and educa- 
tional value to the community, especially 
in view of the fact that these courses 
are so arranged that the local clubs and 
organizations sponsoring them cannot 
lose any money and be faced with a 
deficit at the end of the season. Such 
a condition, if it happened, would dis- 
courage them trying to do anything for 
the following year. Our big courses in 
New York, Boston, Washington, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Port- 
land, ete., have a splendid influence on 
the surrounding territory. Take a case 
like Newburgh, N. Y., with Reinald 
Werrenrath, John Powell, Merle Alcock, 
ete., or Kingston, N. Y., with Albert 
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Spalding, the London String Quartet, 
Marion Telva, Vicente Ballester, Joan 
Ruth, Allen MecQuhae, etc., artists who 
are appearing on either of our big 
courses at Carnegie Hall. 

“The people in these smaller cities 
realize that they are getting exactly 
the same artists that are appearing on 
the larger courses and this gives them 
the necessary confidence to buy their 
tickets and support the course. They 
all read the papers of the larger cities 
and know exactly what is going on. It 
also enables them to hear many of these 
same artists in their home city without 
the time and additional expense that it 
would cost them to go to the big city te 
hear them. The cost of rent and ad- 
vertising is also usually less in the 
smaller cities and our system of sell- 
ing all tickets, by subscription, in ad- 
vance, is a great economy. It is not 
necessary to advertise each individual 
concert in the daily papers and the 
money thus saved can be invested in 
better artists, or more of them. This 
also serves as an excellent means of 
introducing new artists, one of which 
can be placed on each course. The same 
artist appearing in the same city as a 
single attraction would not draw more 
than one quarter or one-third the audi- 
ence that his appearance on a course 
will give him. 

“We have also noticed a rapidly in- 
creasing demand on the part of many of 
the colleges and universities to elimi- 
nate much of the Lyceum Bureau talent 
that they have heretofore used and in- 
stead have a better and more varied list 
of first class musical attractions. They 
find that in many cases they are able 
to secure artists of the first rank, with 
a reputation and drawing power, for 
approximately what they would have to 
pay for some lecturer or Lyceum enter- 
tainment. The college or university that 
can offer a series of say five concerts 
by such artists as Louise Homer, Josef 
Hofmann, Albert Spalding, Reinald 
Werrenrath and the London String 
Quartet has a much better chance of 
attracting students from all over the 
country than the one who offers the 
stereotyped ‘lecture course’ by five lec- 
turers on subjects in which it is some 
times hard to interest the most earnest 
of students.” 


PITTSBURGH YEAR BEGINS 


Organ Recitals and Concert by De Reszké 
Singers, With Will Rogers, 
Are Heard 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 17.—In conjunction 
with Will Rogers, humorist, May Beegle 
presented the De Reszké Singers in Car- 
negie Music Hall on Oct. 6. These four 
young singers made a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

The music schools and teachers have 
begun their activities and report that 
the season of, 1925-1926 promises to be 
one of the best in years. 

At Carnegie Music Hall, Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, organist of Carnegie Institute, 
opened his season of free organ re- 
citals on Oct. 3, with the accustomed 
Saturday evening program. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Sunday afternoon free 
organ recitals were begun, and large 
audiences eee 

At Northside Carnegie Hall, Dr. Cas- 
per P. Koch started his free organ re- 
citals on Oct. 4. These recitals always 
draw representative and_ enthusiastic 
music lovers. 


WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





Benefit Recital Given in Lancaster 

LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 17.—A benefit re- 
cital for the Shelter Home for Girls was 
given in the Fulton Theater, in which 
Oscar L. Goodfriend conducted an or- 
chestra of local performers, and Earl 
Grosh, baritone, assisted. This was the 
first of a series of Friday night concerts 


at popular prices for local benefits. 
A. MARGARETTA MCHOSE. 


Margaret Matzenauer Opens Series in 
Columbus 

CoLuMBus, Oct. 17.—J. Carlton Bomm 

opened his independent series of concerts 


by presenting Margaret Matzenauer, of 
the Metropolitan Opera to an enthusias- 
tic audience. Mme. Matzenauer’s pro- 


gram included German, French and 
Russian numbers and a group of songs 
by La Forge. In the latter group, two 
were arrangements of Mexican folk- 
songs, and then came “Sleep Song,” and, 
as the final number, “Hills.” These 
songs were received with much applause. 


‘The French group contained such gems 


as “Plainte d’Ariane” and “Les Papii- 
lons.” The German lieder, represented 
by Schumann,’ Brahms, Wolff = and 
Strauss, gained much favor with the 
audience. The Russian group pro- 
grammed Gretchaninoff’s “Over the 
Steppes” and “On Wings of Dream” by 
Arensky, along with works by Rach- 
maninoff and Tchaikovsky. George 
Vause was an able accompanist. 
ROBERT BARR. 


LONG BEACH HEARS 
RECITAL BY GENTLE 


Clubs Open Their Seasons 
With Programs of 
Interest 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 17.—Alice 
Gentle, soprano, received an _ ovation 
when she appeared in the grand salon 
of the Hotel Virginia on Oct. 6 at the 
opening concert of the Seven Arts So- 
ciety Course, of which Katheryn Cof- 
field is director. 

Miss Gentle’s magnificent voice and 
dramatic delivery were evidenced in the 
aria “Pace, pace” from “Forza dei Des- 
tino” and in songs of great variety. 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson was the able 
accompanist. 

The musical program for the opening 
meeting of the Ebell Club, Oct. 5, was 
given by Edward Bayliss, organist, and 
Melba French Barr, soprano, with Wells 
Hivey, composer, at the piano. 

The College Women’s Club opened its 
season Oct. 6 with the Neblet Concert 
Trio. The personnel is James Murray, 
baritone; Leona Neblet, violinist, and 
Raymond McFeeters, pianist and ac- 
companist. The ensemble numbers 
were beautiful, and each member of the 
organization was heard as soloist. 

Helen Virginia Hubbard, violinist, 
and Arlene Dye, whistler, with Mrs. A. 
J. Keltie at the piano, appeared on the 
opening program of the Woman’s City 
Club Oct. 2. 

The Woman’s Music 
opened its season Oct. 8. 
chairman, Jane _ Stanley, presented 
“Rhymes and Pictures,” by Edward 
Lear, set to music by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang. The verses were sung by Mrs. 
E. KE, Tincher, contralto, and Mrs. C. S 
Penfield, soprano. Accompanists were 
Mary E. R. Foreman and Ruth Parkin- 
son. A humorous reading was given by 
Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw. 

Joseph Ballantyne presented pupils, 
Mrs. G. H. Herman, soprano, and Louise 
Olsen, contralto, on Oct. 2, in the first 
of a series of studio recitals. Madeline 
Gumprecht was the accompanist. 

William Conrad Mills has been ap- 
pointed leader of the First Methodist 
Church Choir. For the past six years 
Mr. Mills has been leader of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church Choir. 





Study Club 
The program 


Hartford School Begins 
Year 

HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 17.—The Hart- 
ford School of Music recently opened its 
seventeenth year. The faculty of the 
voice department includes William L. 
Whitney, Alberto Bimboni, Ilma Igel 
mann and Ruth Goodrich Horton; the 
cello department, Willem Willeke and 
John Clayton; the violin department, 
Alfred Troemel and Mary Cooper; the 
organ department, Arthur Priest; the 
piano department, Aurelio Giorni, Lillian 
L. Bissell, Elliot Stanley Foots, Rosa M 
Dunne, Marguerite E. Foster, Madeleine 
Burke, Ruth H. Dickenson, Pauline 
Midura, Maude Hurst Blanchard and 
Ethel Hale. The history department in 
cludes Waldo S. Pratt; the public school 
music department, Ralph L. Baldwin and 
Priscilla E. Rose; the theory depart- 
ment, Lillian L. Bissell; the department 
of accompanying, Helen Tiffany; and 
the opera school, Mr. Bimboni. 


Seventeenth 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and maw be reproduced only 
when prover credit is given. 
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ALLEN TAYLOR 


Soprano 
OPERA CONCERT ORATORIO 


Mrs. Taylor added to her former successes, the role Elizabeth. It 
was hard to believe she was singing her first W agnerian role and very 
easy to hope it was not her last. ‘Her restraint in the famous prayer 
was most pleasant to feel—J. A. S., Kansas City Star. 


MRS. 


Mrs, Allen Taylor, who has been deservedly praised for her valuable 
artistic and material support of the company, added another triumph 
to her list of roles, Elizabeth. She adapted her voice perfectly to the 
part, singing with impressive beauty. Her characterization reached 
fine heights and the audience was emphatic in its approval.— Musical 
America. 

Mrs. Taylor was able to justify the wanton strain in Carmen last night 
by playing the part with abandon and dash. Carmen did not always 
glow, sometimes she flamed. Mrs. Taylor reflected every change of 
the mood. Her success was unqualified and the fact that the music gave 
her opportunity to ~~ her rich lower register, was not the least of 
her success.—J. A. S., Kansas City Star. 


Chicago Recital—February 15, 1926 


Kansas City Civic Grand Opera Company 
917 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





Canton Schedule Eventful 


HULU PUNCTUAL EEN QELAUEUEEU TENT E 


ANTON, OHIO, Oct. 17.—It is re- 
grettable that not enough local citi- 
zens are willing to finance free band 
concerts and choral music events for 
Canton. Two years ago Lawrence A. 
Cover, with the help of David P. Reese, 
organized and assumed the directorship 
of a community chorus, which presented 


four of the major oratorios with pro- 
nounced success. Recently he resigned 
from this chorus because, he states, he 
had to assume $2,000 of deficit. 

Last season Rachel Frease Green or- 
ganized a Civic Opera Company which 
presented two operas, “Hansel and 
Gretel” and “Traviata” with success. 
The organization is now preparing to 
give three more. This was made possible 
by many small donations, but principally 
by the gift of $2,000 by one person. 

Local musical editors are continually 
feeling out the sentiment for a musical 
course of the type that was continued 
here for about twenty years at the small 
admission rate of fifteen cents a seat, 
bringing artists of the first class. But 
it seems that Canton is unwilling to try 
this plan again. However, many events 
are booked for the coming season by 
local artists. 

The Civic Opera Company, organized 
by Rachel Frease Green and directed 
by Rudolf Schuller, will present the 
“Barber of Seville” on Nov. 17; “Faust” 
in January, and the “Lowlands” by 
D’Albert in the early spring. These 
works are to be presented in the City 
Auditorium, and in English. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus expects to 
do outside concert work this season. “Ye 
old tyme concert” will be given at Me- 
dina, Ohio, in November. A joint con- 
cert with the MacDowell Club is planned 
for the first of next year. Mrs. H. W. 
Wirtz is president, and Hilda Schrantz 
recording and corresponding secretary. 
There are seventy-five members. 


Plans for Music Week 


L. D. Hansen, who has charge of pub- 
lic school music, will also have charge of 
Music Week in May. He announces a 
membership of 325 in a chorus, sixty in 
an orchestra, 100 in a_e glee club 
and fifty in a band. The chorus will 
present “Joan of Arc” by Gaul in May. 

The Senior MacDowell Club will give 
two programs monthly as follows: Amer- 
ican folk-music, MacDowell program, 
ensemble and altruistic, romantic, Bee- 
thoven, vesper, Oriental, costume, 
Ohio composers, junior program, art 
music and poetry, and artist recital. 
Meetings are held the first and third 
Thursdays monthly, at the Canton 
Woman’s Club rooms. Josephine Hilkert 
is president, and Josephine Menuez corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The Junior MacDowell Club has sev- 
enty members, with Gladys Townsend 
as president and Pauline McCool as sec- 
retary. One meeting monthly is held. 
The programs follow in this order; Mac- 
Dowell program, Indian and Negro, pre- 
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Tri-Cities to Have Concert Series 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., Oct. 17.—The Tri- 
City Musical Association is again to 
sponsor a series of concerts in the tri- 
cities this season. Artists and organ- 
izations signed for the course this winter 
are Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Francis 
Maemillen, violinist; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
in a joint recital; the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz conduct- 
ing. Popular prices prevail, ticket hold- 
ers to hear all for $5. 
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HELEN BROWN READ 


Dramatic Soprano 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts | Studio: 


HARALD H. LOGAN 
Pianist Instructor 


Horner Institute of Fine Arts 


3000 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


-RICHARD CANTERBURY 


Pianist—Composer—T eacher 


Monthly Studio Recitals 
Lorraine Hotel, 1014 Broadway 
Harrison 0675; Delaware 8951 
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ludes and waltzes of Chopin, Schumann, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, ensem- 
ble, transcriptions, exchange of  pro- 
grams between seniors and juniors, May 
party with songs and violin numbers of 
American composers (Gaylord, Yost, 
Harriet Ware, Albert Spaulding and 
James Rogers). 

The Juvenile MacDowell Club has rap- 
idly grown to many numbers, and is 
counselled by Mrs. Herman Bloch and 
Mrs. Clarence Dretke. Mrs. F. S. Hues- 
man is secretary. There are 200 mem- 
bers from seven to fourteen years of 
age. Meetings are held the first Satur- 
day of each month. An admiss’on con- 
cert is to be given early in November, 
and juvenile artists from Cleveland will 
be brought. In the spring a German 
operetta will be presented. 

Mrs. Walter Deuble of the Canton 
Woman’s Club, announces the following 
attractions: Beniamino Gigli, Oct. 20; 
Josef Hoffmann, Nov. 10, and Rosa 
Ponselle, Feb. 19. 

Ralph D. Smith has engaged Sousa’s 
Band for Oct. 24. 

The Knights of Columbus will present 
one or two comic operas. The Canton 
Operatic Company, dissolved for two 
years, talks of reorganizing with the 
aid of David Yost of Cleveland. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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music faculty of Missouri University. 
Harald A. Logan has been added to the 
piano department. 

An important addition to the faculty 
list of the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music is William Harmans of Amster- 
dam, Holland. Mr. Harmans, who is 
filling the place made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Arnold Volpe, will have 
charge of the violin and theoretical de- 
partments. Other faculty additions in- 
clude Irene Sloan, English, Miss L. 
James, Italian, Neva Garner, violin, and 
Frances Tedford, piano. 

Under the direction of Lenore An-. 
thony and H. McRae Webster the Thea- 
ter-Craft School has been established at 
3000 Campbell Street. Miss Anthony 
will have charge of the Speech Arts de- 
partment, Mr. Webster, the Theater 
Arts, and Dance Arts will be supervised 
by Sammy Baird. 

The radio department of the Kansas 
City Star has recently announced the in- 
stallation of a thousand watt radio set. 
New studios are also being equipped. 
Dean Fipzer is now in charge of the de- 
partment. Classical programs will be 
in charge of John A. Selby, music edi- 
tor of the Star. 

Louis Shouse, manager of Convention 
Hall, will sponsor a Sunday afternoon 
concert in October given by Sousa and 
his band. 

Edoardo Sacerdote, of the Chicago 
Musical College, will continue his classes 
twice a month in the Studic Building. 
Marjorie Rose Ryan will be associate 
instructor. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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to accomplish that purpose, to bring here 
the best available talent from every- 
where; and thirdly, other things being 
equal, to give preference to American 
art and American artists over foreign 
art and foreign artists. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera does not believe itself called 
upon to lower its standards for the sake 
of proving its ‘Americansim,’ nor does 
it feel that by so doing it would best 
serve the cause of art in America or 
please its patrons or even be able to re- 
tain their patronage. 

“Neither is there any truth whatever 
in the allegation publicly uttered from 
time to time by vociferous but inade- 
quately informed champions of Ameri- 
can singers, that such singers when they 
are engaged by the Metropolitan Opera, 
are paid on a scale less liberal than that 
which prevails in the case of foreign 
artists. The differentiation does not lie 
in the fact that some are foreigners and 
some are Americans, but in the fact 
that some sing leading parts and some 
sing minor parts. 

“The salary a singer receives does not 
depend on his or her nationality or name 
or even reputation, but upon his or her 
qualifications (including therein the 
possession of stage experience, operatic 
routine, and an ample répertoire) and 
the degree of favor and interest the pub- 
lic indicates toward him or her. It would 
be manifestly improper to give details 
as to the salaries which are being paid 
to artists, whether American or foreign, 
who, at present, are appearing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

“As to opportunities for American 
composers, the fact is that, in these days 
of multiplied orchestras, there is a con- 
stant and eager search for novelties, 
which give promise to be interesting to, 
and successful with, the public, and it is, 
naturally, a particular ‘kudos,’ adver- 
tisement and satisfaction to a manager 
or leader of an orchestra to discover 
such novelties by an American composer. 

“The same holds good in the case of 
operas by American composers. In view 
of the painfully apparent dearth of new 
operas which have gained, or deserved 
to gain, popular approval, it is manifest 
that the Metropolitan management, if 
merely from self-interest, would be only 
too happy to find new works for which 
such approval might be prognosticated, 
and it would, of course, be a particularly 
bright feather in its cap if such works 
were of American authorship. It is no 
fault of the Metropolitan that no opera 
by an American composer, though no 
pains were spared in the rehearsal and 
production of such works by the Metro- 
politan management, has as yet suc- 
ceeded in holding the interest of the 
public sufficiently to be included in the 
permanent répertoire. 


The Public Decides 


“It is neither publicists nor managers, 
but the audience, with whom the verdict 
rests in the final analysis, and whose 
judgment is controlling. 

“What is true, undeniably and very 
regrettably true, is that there is far from 
sufficient opportunity for the plentiful 
young talent which exists in this coun- 
try to obtain stage routine, acquire a 
répertoire in practice and find operatic 
engagements. 

“That again is not the fault of the 
Metropolitan. The public of the Metro- 
politan demands the best. It will gladly 
give generous recognition and encour- 
agement to young American talent, but 
at the same time it requires the mainte- 
nance of Metropolitan standards. The 
Metropolitan is meant to be a master 
test. It is not equipped or designed, as 
a general proposition, to train beginners, 
ror, with the vast exactions of its rou- 
tine and staff worked to the limit, as it 
is, can it take upon itself the responsi- 
bility and task of doing so. 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


“We of the Metropolitan are only too 
glad to give to the American composer 
and the American singer the most favor- 
ing opportunity and consideration that 
we can conscientiously justify toward 
the Metropolitan’s rightly exacting audi- 
ences. But the Metropolitan is not, in 
justice to its patrons cannot be, in the 
preservation of its own standards can- 
not undertake, the function of being a 
laboratory, a training, and experiment- 
ing ground for either composers or 
singers. 

“It is not we who should envy, and 
seek to imitate, the practice of the Euro- 
pean Continent in giving translated 
opera. It is the opera-goers of Europe 
who should envy us, as, in fact, their 
best informed artistic leaders do. Over 
and over again I have heard visiting 
musicians from Europe comment enthu- 
siastically upon the veritable revelation 
it was to them to hear, for instance, the 
standard Italian operas produced in the 
Italian style and in the Italian language. 

“The opera houses of the European 
Continent have made a virtue of neces- 
sity. Our system betokens not inferior- 
ity but superiority. Nor does it tend to 
hinder the cultivation and development 
of native operatic art. To adopt at the 
Metropolitan the European system of 
translated opera would not be progress, 
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but retrogression. 

“Out of some casual remarks in reply 
to questions, there arose the legend, 
widely published in the press, that I 
had taken steps, or was about to take 
steps, to cause a jazz opera to be per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. That is, of course, not so. A 
‘jazz opera’ strikes me as a contradic- 
tion in terms. In its literal meaning it 
is quite unthinkable. 


Native Style Needed 


“Most American operatic composers 
have attempted hitherto—none too suc- 
cessfully—to express themselves after 
the manner of modern German, Italian 
or French style and idioms. They have 
shown excellent technical proficiency, 


but, on the whole, have been lacking in 
melodious invention and in spontaneity. 
Their work, generally, has not been racy 


of the soil. 


“American operatic librettists hither- 
to have shown a decided predilection for 
stories of dim and distant antiquity or 
for Indian legends. 

“It seems that American opera ought 
to have, as much as the reality has, our 
own atmosphere, idiom, tang and char- 
acteristics. I do hope that some of those 
who, at present, are devoting their 
talents to producing dance music and 
jazz songs, will come to tackle more im- 
portant and more exacting tasks. I 
hope some of them will try their hand at 
opera, and endeavor to express them- 
selves in their own way—themselves and 
the spirit of the life which surrounds 


them—however_ unconventional that 
way may be. Such an opera will prob- 
ably contain some of the motives, 


rhythm, and characteristics of jazz, but 
whether it does or not is immaterial. 
The main question is: ‘Has the work 
got musical merit? Does the composer 
have something to say, and does he say 
it in a manner which, to him, is the 
natural and spontaneous way of ex- 
pressing himself?’ 


American Opera 


“Similarly as to the book and story. 
Let it, too, be drawn from the fullness 
of present-day life. Don’t let it deal 
with the love of a white hunter for an 
Indian maiden who, in the last act, 
throws herself over a precipice. Let it 
be what our dramatists (and our novel- 
ists, too) are giving us more and more 
commendably and successfully, namely, 
episodes of every-day American life, 
faithfully portrayed and put upon the 
stage, with their pathos and their humor 
and their pungency. 

“It is in that sense that I have, in 
fact, suggested the writing of an Amer- 
ican opera to some of our most popular 
composers, such as Irving Berlin, George 
Gershwin, Jerome Kern, as I have sug- 
gested it to other American composers 
of demonstrated talent, not particularly 
connected with jazz music. 

“T hope, and believe, some such operas 
will be written in the early future. I 
am not at all convinced that they should 
attempt to be ‘grand opera’ in the con- 
ventional sense. It is a question whether 
the American creative talent will nat- 
urally express itself on the lines of 
grand opera. The characteristics of 
that talent seem to be rather in the di- 
rection of the graceful, the rhythmic, 
the humorous, the simply melodic, the 
homely and inartificial—elements which 
might be supposed to tend, among other 
forms of expression, toward light opera. 

“A race may be musically creative, as 
I believe the American will be increas- 
ingly, and yet not be productive of grand 
opera. There is, for instance, no race 
more musically gifted than the Austrian, 
yet it has brought forth only one great 
composer of grand opera, Mozart. 

“The Metropolitan Opera conceives it 
to be its duty to encourage and foster 
every deserving manifestation of Ameri- 
can operatic talent, and will gladly pro- 
duce operas, whether by a jazz composer 
or by whomsoever else, and however un- 
orthodox in style, provided they are of 
adequate worth and interest. 

“There is a call for a new departure in 
That does not mean that the 


opera. 
old may be neglected, or looked at 
askance, or thrust aside. But, while re- 


spectful of the accumulated treasures, 
achievements and lessons of the past, 
and reverential of the master, music 
should seek to express its day and even 
to anticipate. True art is eternal, but it 
is not stationary.” 
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